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PRSFACS 


Father  has  often  expressed  a  wish  to 
'^colleot  in  some  permanent  form  the  many  stories, 
reminiscences  and  records  preserved  in  long-kept 
»  scrapbooks,  albums  and  diaries*  For  that  purpose 
^  Mother  has  encouraged  him  to  write  this  book  and 
I  we  have  done  our  best  to  edit  and  mimeograph  these 
,  I  copies*  He  wishes  to  thank  his  good  friend.  Max 
Hopkins,  for  help  v/ith  photographs,  printed  matter 
\i  and  bindings,  and  Barbara  Gliase  Palson  for  the 
4  drawings* 

At  eighty-seven  Father  is  still  active, 
doing  some  writing  and  travelling  and  attending 
Various  meetings  as  well  as  managing  his  real  estate 
business  and  doing  some  carpentering*  He  is  warmly 
remembered  by  thousands  of  milk  and  grocery  customer 
^tenants,  friends  and  neighbors  and  by  all  those 
'  associated  with  him  in  his  many  years  of  civic, 
fraternal  and  church  life* 


ft\ 


To  the  host  of  acquaintances  made  by  these 
contacts  as  well  as  to  his  ov.ti  large  family  and  many 
relatives  he  fondly  dedicates  this  autobiography* 

— The  Editors 
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E/LRLY  LIFE 


I  was  born  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Town  of 
Dan''^er3  on  October  18,  1862,  the  youngest  of  the  six  chil¬ 
dren  of  ■/illiam  Bradstreet,  formerly  of  Topsfield,  Mass, 
and  Judith  Pulleri.on  of  Moult :;.n'’''n'/'ro5  Nh  Ha  On  the  Brad- 
street  Homestead  was  a  cottage  hoase  of  seven  rooms  with 
an  ell  of  three  rooms  morec  This  vjp.s  located  on  what  was  then 
Gressy  Street^  afterward  changed  to  7  Bridge  Street.  In 
those  daysj  before  Bridge  Street  was  constructed  and  the  Kyal 
Side  Bridge  built,  (Jressy  Street  formed,  a  loop  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  junction  of  Bridge  and  Elliott  Streets  to  where  Gressy 
Street  comes  back  onto  Elliott  at  the  Beverly  end.  The  Brad- 
street  home  was  built  by  a  carpenter  named  Vi/illiam  Dodge  for 
his  own  homo  in  1832.  The  mason  and  plasterer  was  'villiam 
'I'ebb  of  Liberty  Street,  East  Danvers,  then  a  part  of  Ryal 
Side,  Beverly. 

As  the  boy  is  father  of  the  man,  I  early  became 
interested  in  the  trade  of  carpentry.  Before  I  was  four  years 
old  I  watched  with  interest  the  building  of  the  first  Joseph 
Bushby  house  at  204  Elliott  Street,  just  across  from  vifhat  was 
then  a  little  par.k  with  six  elm  trees  on  it.  I  never  tired 
of  v/atching  the  construction  of  this  new  house.  At  174 
Elliott  Street  there  sbood  an  unfinished  house.  The  build¬ 
ing  v/as  interrunted  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Givil  Jar,  when 
the  owner  of  the  house,  Lev/is  Southv/ick,  entered  the  Union 
Array.  'hen  ho  was  m.ustored  out  of  the  service,  he  decided 
to  make  his  hom.e  in  New  Boston,  TNI.  H.,  and  so  turned  over 
his  interest  to  his  brother  Edwin  Southwick,  who  had  married 
my  eldest  sister,  Anna  Jane  Bradstreet.  I  also  took  a  keen 
interest  in  the  comnletion  of  this  house.  My  second  sister 
had  now  (in  1366)  married  a  school  master  and  had  set  up 
houseiuoeping  in  Dorchester,  Mass.  My  mother,  wishing  to 
spend  a  weekend  with  Sarah,  took  brother  Henry  and  me  to  her 
home.  It  hapnened  that  next  door  there  was  a  house  under  con¬ 
struction,  and  eve  brothers  snent  quite  a  portion  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  in  this  house.  ' 'e  had  the  house  to  ourselves,  studying 
the  layout  and  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms,  upstairs  and  dovm. 

'■vhon  my  father  came  to  our  farm  in  1857  he  found  a 
small  barn  30'  x  36’.  Shortly  we  desired  more  barn  room  and 
gave  the  co.ntract  to  the  leading  builder  hereabouts,  George 
■'i/hittier,  to  double  the  size  of  the  barn.  Now  he  had  a  barn 
30’x  72’.  A  dozen  years  later  this  was  outgrown,  and  it  was 
decided  to  widen  the  barn  by  an  addition  of  12  feet,  the  entire 
length  of  the  barn.  The  Porter  Brothers  of  Ryal  Side,  Adon- 
iram  and  "'/inthrop,  vrore  secured  to  do  this  alteration,  which 
would  bring  the  rear  side  of  the  barn  nearly  to  the  boundary 
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wall  of  the  property,  I  well  remember  that  on  this  Vi/all  vias 
lots  of  poison  ivy,  and  \7inthrop  Porter  was  susceptible  to  it 
and  feared  to  v/ork  near  it.  As  I,  not  yet  in  my  teens,  was 
watching  him,  he  asked  if  I  was  troubled  by  it.  As  I  had  hand¬ 
led  it  before  I  said  no,  Mr.  Porter  then  asked  me  to  clean  it 
off  the  T/all,  ?;hich  I  did  with  no  ill  effects,  and  the  barn  went 
on  and  was  finished  before  haying  time.  We  now  had  a  barn 
72’  X  ,42.’ ,  In  another  dozen  years  still  another  enlargement 
was  made  by  adding  thirty-six  feet  more  to  the  end  of  the  barn. 
This  addition  was  under  the  oversight  of  Thomas  Henry  Gilbert. 

We  now  had  a  barn  108’  x  42’,  but  about  the  turn  of  the  century 
the  Board  of  Health  of  Salem  decreed  that  all  milk  sold  in 
Salem  must  be  produced  by  cov/s  kept  in  barns  where  no  fodder  or 
grain  was  stored.  This  obliged  us  to  construct  a  barn  such  as 
was  ordered.  The  contract  for  this  co^7  barn  was  given  to 
17alter  Barker,  a  Danvers  Builder.  It  was  to  be  108’  x  36'  and 
hitched  to  the  end  of  the  other  barn.  What  comfort  1  One  could 
go  from  the  extreme  end  of  the  house  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
barn,  all  indoors,  a  long  stretch  of  buildings  nearly  three 
hundred  feet  in  length.  Naturally  I  took  great  interest  in 
observing  all  these  building  operations  and  built  up  a  great 
store  of  practical  jmowledge  for  my  later  carpentry  work. 

We  are  told  that  if  vie  wish  sound  ininds  in  sound 
bodies  v;e  should  choose  the  right  kind  of  parents.  I  would 
add  to  that,  if  vie  want  a  happy  childhood  and  youth,  we  should 
choose  v/isely  the  location  of  a  home  site,  I  could  not  have 
chosen  more  wisely.  Located  on  the  Danvers  River,  the  farm 
had  a  good  half  mile  of  shore  line  on  the  river;  so  brother 
Henry  and  I  had  a  playground  at  our  feet.  It  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  we  should  spend  much  time  near  the  river  or 
in  it.  It  was  great  fun  to  search  in  the  sea  weed  or  other 
drift  for  what  to  us  were  treasures  brought  up  by  the  tide  with 
v/hich  to  fill  our  pockets.  At  an  early  age  we  learned  to  swim. 

In  the  summer  season  sv.'lmming  v/as  so  popular  that  it  sometimes 
happened  that  a-  group  of .  boys  arrived  and  we  all  went  in  for 
a  swim.  We  no  sooner  came  out  and  got  partly  dressed  when 
another  group  arrived.  So  we  would  strip  and  in  we  would  go 
again.  These  group  swims  were  usually  from  the  Caldwell 
wharf,  v/hich  about  this  time  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr. 

Elias  Ham.  These  were  largely  stunt  swims;  diving,  sounding 
and  under  v/ater  swimming.  When  Brother  Henry  and  I  were  swim¬ 
ming  by  ourselves  v/e  made  much  longer  swims--often  half  hour 
swims  up  and  dov.ai  river  or  across  at  many  polnts--from  Aunt 
Betty’s  Cove  to  Kernvjood,  Salem,  to  Peabody  Creek,  to  the  Jacob’s 
farm,  to  Bates  Park,  to  River  Street  Point,  and  to  Sandy  Beach, 
still  a  favorite  sv/imming  place  for  Danversportites .  There  was 
an  unwritten  rule  among  us  boys  that  we  must  not  let  Memorial 
Day  pass  without  getting  into  the  water,  even  if  the  v;ater  was 
cold  because  of  a  late  sirring.  I  once  braved  the  cold  v/ater 
one  late  spring  doing  too  much  diving,  and  the  cold  water  got 
into  my  ears.  The  severe  cold  I  contracted  brought  on  a  bad 
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near  our  age  until  nearly  to  the  Pour  Corners*  The  only  chil¬ 
dren  nearer  were  in  two  families  on  Poster  Street,  or  Dark  Lane, 
nearly  one  half  mile  away,  the  Henry  R.  Wiggins  family  and  the 
George  Vifatson  Staples  family*  These  we  saw  little  of  until  we 
started  going  to  school;  so  of  course  we  could  not  have  them  for 
playmates*  Being  so  near  of  an  age.  Brother  Henry  and  I  made 
perfect  companions  for  each  other.  Our  home  was  the  last  house 
in  Danvers*  On  the  Beverly  side  of  the  line  were  the  same  con- 
ditions-”no  children  on  Elliott  Street  until  below  Cressy  Street 
also  nearly  one  half  mile  away;  so  the  children  of  Ryal  Side 
and  East  Danvers  families  were  nearly  one  mile  apart  with  the 
Bradstreets  about  midway  betv/een*  A  dozen  years  later  this  was 
changed  and  these  two  communities  became  one  social  group,  for 
which  I  claim  some  credit*  I  early  became  a  social  leader  in 
the  community,  having  become  well  known  on  both  aides  of  the 
line* 


On  being  asked  not  so  long  ago  to  what  I  attributed 
my  general  good  health  and  longevity,  I  answered,  "Plenty  of 
work  and  most  of  it  out  doors*"  In  tender  years  there  were  the 
trips  to  the  river,  and  when  Henry  started  school,  the  walk  to 
the  grove  to  play  there  until  he  returned.  Then  when  at  five 
I  started  school,  a  mile  m^alk  each  Vi/ay  made  plenty  of  good  exer¬ 
cise*  Then  there  were  the  outdoor  games  outside  of  school 
hours  and  my  chores  about  the  barn  beginning  at  the  age  of  six, 
when  I  learned  to  strip  the  cows  nearly  gone  dry  at  the  time  of 
night  milking*  At  eight  I  was  up  v;ith  the  men  at  five  A*  M* 
for  my  share  of  the  morning  milking  and  chores,  and  at  eleven 
and  a  half  I  left  school  for  summers  on  the  farm,  which  came 
about  thus • 

A  few  years  before  the  Civil  War  my  father  and  mother 
bought  the  farm,  a  nucleus  of  the  later  large  Bradstreet  Farm, 
consisting  of  the  buildings  and  thirty-five  acres  of  land,  and 
of  course  had  to  mortgage  heavily*  He  had  a  hard  job  to  sup¬ 
port  his  five  children  and  keep  up  interest  and  tax  payments* 
During  the  depression  v;hich  follov/ed  my  tv/o  sisters  were  married 
and  left  home.  My  oldest  brother,  ^iilliam  Anson  Bradstreet, 
thirteen  years  my  senior,  on  reaching  his  majority,  planned  to 
be  married  on  his  birthday,  and  as  a  present  my  parents  gave 
him  the  milk  business  he  had  successfully  carried  on  for  seven 
years*  Brother  Anson  continued  on  the  milk  business  one  more 
year  and  then  sold  it  to  a  returned  veteran  of  the  Civil  War* 

My  father  sold  the  milk  raised  on  the  farm  to  the  nevif  owner* 
’/Whether  because  of  mismanagement,  or  because  of  the  depression, 
this  millonan  soon  owed  my  father  four  hundred  dollars,  and 
Father  bought  a  small  milk  business  at  an  auction  in  Danvers* 

He  then  had  to  sell  off  so  me  of  his  coyhs  and  let  the  hired  men 
go. 


By  this  time  I  had  reached  the  rich  age  of  ten,  with 
Brother  Henry  eighteen  months  older*  We  wore  all  three  of  us. 
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Father,  brother  Henry  and  I,  up  at  five  every  morning  milking 
the  cows*  Father  left  for  Salem  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over 
while  we  boys  did  up  the  barn  work,  fed  and  watered  the  stock 
and  left  for  school,  late  of  course*  V/e  had  permission  to  come 
an  hour  later,  at  ten,  and  remained  to  the  afternoon  session 
as  we  alxvays  took  our  dinner  along*  This  plan  was  our  method 
for  about  a  year,  when  at  twelve  brother  Henry  left  school  per¬ 
manently.  Then  he  could  finish  up  the  late  barn  v/ork  and  let 
me  off  in  time  to  get  to  school  by  nine*  This  went  on  another 
year,  but  when  June  and  haying  time  came  I  left  school,  and 
thereafter  I  went  to  school  winters  only  for  three  years.  I 
left  for  good  at  fourteen,  ready  for  whatever  was  to 
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education 


My  brother,  Henry,  "ti-as  eighteen  months  older  than  I, 
and  he  began  school, as  children  did  in  the  1860's,  on  the  day 
he  was  five*  He  took  me  to  school  one  day  when  I  was  about  four 
and  a  half,  which  I  enjoyed.  Ho  progressed  quickly,  as  Mother 
was  a  good  scholar,  a  former  student  of  Topsfield  Academy,  and 
she  interested  us.  both  in  school  work.  Consequently  I  learned 
to  rcead  quite  early,  and  on  starting  school  at  the  tender  age 
of  five  went  ahead  smartly  and  caught  up  six  months  on  my 
brother’s  head  start.  The  old  East  Danvers  School  had  by  this 
t5.me  abolished  the  grammar  department  and  promoted  those  pupils 
to  the  Danversport  School.  The  school  year  began  in  March  or 
April,  so  the  next  Spring  after  ray  ninth  birthday,  I  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  grammar  school  there#  At  that  time,  but  three 
grades  were  in  vogue.  I  made  good  progress  under  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  Lewis  "'7.  Sanborn,  a  most  proficient  tcachoP  and 
his  assistant,  Jennie  Perkins.  Mr.  Sanborn  came  to  Danversport 
when  but  twent37‘-six  years  old  and  taught  for  about  thirtv-five 
years  before  retiring.  My  older  children  also  studied  under  him 
vMien  they  reached  school  age.  He  built  a  home  in  the  Back  Bay 
of  Danvers  and  lived  in  it  until  he  passed  avmy  at  a  good  age, 
much  respected. 

Under  Master  Sanborn,  I  learned  rapidly,  always 
standing  well  at  the  top  of  the  class,  reached  the  upper  class, 
axid  v;as  on  the  way  to  high  school.  But  reverses  had  struck  the 
family.  My  father  was  struggling  with  a  heavy  mortgage  and  lost 
heavily  on  the  sale  of  his  milk,  at  that  time  his  principal 
income,  and  was  really  unable  to  hire  help  on  the  farm.  Brother 
Henry  left  school  the  summer  that  he  was  twelve.  ‘One  year  later 
I  also  dropped  out  of  school  fcr  fall  and  apringtime,  but  re¬ 
turned  for  Y/inters  for  three  years  more  and  had  the  benefit  c5f 
the  special  winter  instruction  for  farm  boys. 

In  my  last  term  our  faithful  Master  got  permission 
from  the  committee  to  institute  a  class  in  bookkeeping.  Several 
of  us  b037s  took  advantage  of  this  privilege  and  studied  the 
Mayhev/  System  which  lias  been  of  advantage  to  me  all  my  life. 
About  this  time  or  soon  after,  state  compulsory  education  laws 
v^ere  passed  that  all  students  must  attend  school  until  the  age 
of  sixteen,  so  v/inter  classes  v^ere  no  longer  needed,  and  farm 
boys,  if  unmarried,  sometimes  attended  school  winters  up  to, 
as  in  the  case  of  one  boy  in  my  early  school,  twenty- tv/o  years 
of  age. 


As  mentioned  in  another  chapter,  I  took  up  French, 
which  I  needed  in  my  business,  and  about  the  same  time  took 
up  a  correspondence  course  in  lav7  under  the  Sprague  System. 

I  early  found  that  real  education  was  not  only  cramming  a  lot 
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Beverly.  Some  dozen  years  later  the  toYm  line  v/as  changed, 
and  ane  site  of  my  birth  home,  as  well  as  the  school  came  into 
Danvers. 


This  school  building  was  designed  for  a  tvjo  room  school 
v/ith  grades  up  to  high  school.  Tvjo  years  after  I  started  school 
there,  the  idea  was  changed  and  grammar  grade  scholars  were 
transferred  to  Danversport,  leaving  a  one  room  school  of  perhaps 
tv/enty  to  thirty  pupils.  During  the  four  and  one  half  years  I 
attended,  there  were  probably  some  forty  pupils  enrolled.  The 
boys  all  belonged  to  our  gang,  and  as  I  now  think  over  the  lines 
of  life  work  taken  up  by  these  boys  it  seems  almost  unbelievable 
that  there  should  be  so  many  different  careers.  One  entered  the 
Christian  ministry,  two  took  up  shoemaking,  two  others  the 
butcher  cart  business,  two  others  farming  and  milk  business, 
one  each  took  up  the  trades  of  blacksmith  v^heclwright,  postman, 
machinist,  housepaintcr,  peddler,  farm  implement  salesman,  and 
one  raised  small  fruits  and  berries.  A  last  one  started  horse 
stealing,  but  he  v/as  soon  caught  and  sent  to  jail,  where  he 
contracted  tuberculosis  and  passed  away* 

At  the  Liberty  Street  School  the  special  event  of  the 
year  was  the  Examination  Day,  held  in  the  month  of  March  annually, 
as  the  new  school  year  began  in  April  at  that  time.  One  year 
I  remember  in  particular  I  recited  a  poem  entitled  ”Kcop  to  the 
Right’'.  Among  the  room  full  of  visitors  v;ere  two  of  our  school 
committee.  Judge  Israel  Andrews  and  Rufus  Putnam,  v/ho  were 
called  on  to  speak  to  the  children  and  give  them  good  advice. 

I  thought  it  wonderful  to  be  able,  as  they  were,  to  speak  to 
us  children,  and  I  believe  I  made  a  vow  to  accomplish  this  act 
some  day.  It  came  about  very  early,  a  few  years  later,  after 
the  public  appearances  were  changed  to  the  day  before  Memorial 
Day  when  a  program  was  put  on  and  members  of  the  Grand  Army 
were  in  attendance.  My  neighbor,  Joseph  Bushby  across  the 
street,  was  one  always  drafted  for  the  East  Danvers  School, 
hhile  the  old  school  house  on  Liberty  Street  was  still  in  use, 
he  invited  me  to  go  along  and  surprised  me  when  the  time  came 
for  remarks  by  the  visitors;  he  said  he  was  no  speech  maker,  but 
that  Alvah  Bradstreot  could  talk,  and  would  be  glad  to  take 
his  place.  For  some  time  in  the  old  building,  and  many  years 
in  the  new  building  I  went  annually,,  and  alv/ays  had  a  m.essage 
for  the  children.  I  kept  this  up  until  too  lame  to  attend 
longer  and  until  I  reached  eighty. 

Self  Improvement 

Born  in  a  time  whe  there  v»ras  increasing  interest 
in  education,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  wo  schoolboys  were 
spurred  on  to  improve  our  opportunities.  During  the  Civil 
War  period  the  story  of  Abraha.m  Lincoln  was  in  everybody’s 
mind  --the' story,  of  hovj  he  made  so  much  of  himself  from  the 
meagre  opportunities  afforded  him.  At  nine  years  of  age  I 
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was  promoted  to  the  grammar  school  at  Danversport  and  at  the 
Baptist  Church  there  each  winter  there  was  held  a  worth  while 
course  of  lectures  hy  outstanding  lecturers.  It  was  there  I 
first  heard  Rev.  Russell  H.  Conwell,  a  very  outstanding  lecturer. 
I' was  so  taken  v/ith  his  subjects  that  whenever  Mr.  Conwell  was 
in  the  vicinity  I  made  it  a  habit  to  attend.  Soon  after  this 
Mr.  Conwell  v/as  engaged  annually  to  lecture  at  the  First  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  in  Beverly  and  I  attended  year  after  year.  It  was 
here  that  I  heard  him  give  his  noted  lecture,  ’’Acres  of  Diamonds” 
delivered  5500  times.  The  proceeds  vi^ere  used  for  the  higher 
education  of  vi/orthy  young  men  to  the  amount  of  $4,000,000.  As 
residents  of  Danvers  we  had  the  opportunity  annually  to  hear  the 
George  Peabody  lecture  course,  a  course  of  five  lectures  and 
a  concert  paid  out  of  this  lecture  fund.  I  feel  that  I  was 
extremely  fortunate  to  have  these  opportunities# 

I  was  an  avid  reader,  availing  myself  of  the  free 
library  of  Danvers,  also  a  gift  from  our  benefactor,  George 
Peabody.  In  early  years  I  almost  devoured  the  v/ritings  of 
J#  Fenimore  Cooper  and  sea  stories  of  all  kinds. 

I  have  been  interested  in  biographies  all  my  life,  even 
my  own,  and  I  think  it  happened  in  this  way.  When  I  was  a  child 
at  ray  mother's  knee  she  read  or  recounted  very  many  of  the  best 
Bible  ‘stories  which  interested  me  immensely.  Then  all  through 
my  youth  in  Sunday  School  with  six  months  in  Old  Testament 
study  and  the  next  six  months  in  the  New  Testament,  followed 
by  twenty  years  as  Sunday  School  superintendent,  the  lives  and 
doings  of  all  Bible  personages  became  very  familiar  and  real; 
the  beginning  with  Adam  and  Eve;  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abelj 
the  story  of  Enoch's  spotless  lifej  the  story  of  Noah  construct¬ 
ing  the  Ark  in  preparation  for  the  Flood;  the  sending  out  of 
the  doves  and  the  landing  on  Mount  Ararat;  the  story  of  the 
patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob;  then  the  twelve  sons  of 
Jacob;  the  selling  of  Joseph  to  the  Islimaelites ;  his  being 
carried  into  Egypt;  his  spotless  life  there;  his  ability  to 
interpret  dreams;  his  overseership  and  hoarding  up  the  great 
harvests  of  grain  against  the  years  of  famine;  making  himself 
Imovm  to  his  brothers  and  sending  for  his  Father  and  household; 
the  hardship  of  the  slavery  in  Egypt;  the  story  of  the  saving 
of  the  life  of  Moses;  his  call  and  training  for  the  express 
purpose  of  leading  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt;  the  ten  plagues 
that  finally  induced  Pharaoh  to  allov/  the  people  to  depart, 
crossing  the  Red  Sea;  the  account  of  the  forty  years  in  the 
wilderness;  bringing  the  water  from  the  rock;  the  fiery  ser¬ 
pents;  the  Ten  Commandments;  the  promised  land  under  leader¬ 
ship  of  Joshua;  life  under  the  judges,  especially,  the  feats  of 
Sampson;  the  faithfulness  of  Ruth  and  Esther;  the  feat  of  the 
boy  David;  his  ability  in  music,  soothing  King  Saul;  the  inter¬ 
esting  story  of  Samuel,  the  annointer  of  both  King  Saul  and 
David;  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  and  the  glory  of  his  reign;  the 
building  of  the  temple;  after  Solomon's  death  the  division  of 
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the  kingdom;  the  fev;  good  kings  and  the  many  wicked  ones;  the 
hclof 111  ■  lives  of  Elijah  and  Elisha;  the  godly  prophets;  Daniel 
and  the  three  HoDrev;  children;  the  messages  of  Isaiah;  and 
finally  the  minor  prophets* 

This  takes  us  up  to  the  times  of  Jesus:  his  birth 
and  childhood;  the  calling  of  his  disciples;  the  miracles  of 
healing;  his  teachings;  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  the  Lord’s 
Prayer;  the  gracious  works  of  the  three  years  preceding  his 
arrest,  trial  and  crucifixion;  his  burial  and  resurrection;  his 
fort^!"  days  on  earth  and  ascension;  the  experiences  of  Peter, 
James  and  John;  the  w'onderful  revival  on  the  day  of  Pentecost; 
the  conversion  of  Paul  of  Tarsus;  his  work  with  Silas  and  Barna¬ 
bas;  Paul’s  trip  to  Rome  and  the  letters  from  there  to  the 
churches  founded  by  him  on  his  missiontwry  trips;  the  writings 
of  Luke  in  his  gospel;  and  the  historic  book  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles*  All  these  stories  became  as  familiar  to  me  as 
Mother  Goose  stories  to  most  children* 

Besides  the  Bible  stories  I  enjoyed  the  autobiography, 
Forty  Years*  Recollections  of  Fhinias  _T.  R^rnum,  the  great 
shOYmian;”  the  life  of  my  “cousin,  dliv*c"r  V/endell  “Holmes  the  poet; 
as  well  as  that  of  his  son  Justice  Holmes  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  called  The  Yankee  of  Olympus* 

Another  onportunlty  to  add  to  my  education  came  a 
year  or  two  later  after  I  htid  been  invited  to  sing  in  the 
Maple  Street  Church  Choir*  In  this  choir  was  a  young  law 
student  named  Alden  Perley  Tnite,  v;ho  in  his  studies  took  up 
shorthand*  During  the  sermon  period  he  practiced  by  taking 
notes  on  the  sermon*  Sitting  next  to  him  as  v;e  both  sang  bass, 

I  v/as  Interested  and  questioned  him  regarding  this  accomplish¬ 
ment,  and  accepted  his  offer  to  coach  me*  He  procured  a  text 
book  for  me  called  Lind s 1 ej ’ s  T c c hog r a phy  which  was  almost  self 
taught*  Soon  after  this  another  law'st^ent,  George  B*  Sears, 
was  taken  with  the  same  idea  of  taking  up  shorthand,  and  on 

A.  F*  ''hite’s  suggestion,  George  B*  Sears  and  I  corresponded 
b;f  mail  in  shorthand  using  postal  cards*  The  postals  I  re¬ 
ceived  by  mail  from  George  Sears  I  treasured  for  years.  A*  P* 
'Vhite  later  apnointed  Judge  of  the  Probate  Court  and  George 

B.  Soars  Judge  of  the  Salem  District  Court,  and  we  have  always 
been  warm  friends*  Judge  Sears  has  been  for  many  years  one  of 
the  Vice  Presidents  of  Danvers  Savings  Bank.  In  my  capacity 

as  s.  i'Otary  Public,  and  in  addition  to  having  been  a  corporator 
of  the  bank  for  nearly  half  a  century,  I  have  many  times  s^vorn 
in  Judge  Sears  as  Vice  President  of  the  Danvers  Bank* 
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Singing  Schools 


The  old  time  singing  school  is  notv  obsolete*  It 
was  at  one  time  a  real  institution*  My  father,  William  Brad- 
street,  tvas  born  and  lived  as  a  youth  in  Topsfield,  and  while 
a  young  man,  with  two  other  youths  about  his  age,  iio  made  the 
long  trip  on  foot  to  the  Danvers  Highlands  Church  whore  a  noted 
singing  school  was  held  every  winter*  This  was  before  the  Maple 
Street  Church  was  erected  about  one  hundred  years  ago*  My  own 
experience  wa.s  later  in  the  Maple  Street  vestry*  Mr*  Augustus 
M.  Spofford  was  director  and  leading  tenor  of  that  church  choir 
and  xvas  secured  as  master  of  a  singing  school  which  functioned 
for  many  years*  Each  year  v/e  started  with  the  scale,  do-rc-me, 
etc*,  forward  and  bacieward*  To  make  the  scale  more  interesting 
V70  sang  it  to  the  words  of  the  last  stanza  of  the  ’’Psalm  of  Life" 
with  two  syllables  to  each  note. 


Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing 
V/ith  a  heart  for  any  fate 
(On  the  dO’.m) 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait* 


Wg  were  also  drilled  on  seconds:  do-me-sol-do,  up 
and  down;  next  on  octaves:  next  with  rather  easy  songs,  all 
singing  the  air  at  first*  Then  wo  sang  the  various  parts, 
ending  up  the  season  by  a  public  concert  a.nd  nearly  every  win¬ 
ter  an  oid  folks  concert*  Often  Joanna  Bailey  of  Salem,  then 
over  eighty  years  old,  a  North  Shore  favorite,  was  secured  to 
assist*  A  little  later  our  singing  master  was  Rev*  Daniel 
Savage,  a  onetime  minister  making  his  homo  in  Danvers*  Ho  had 
rooms  on  the  loft  side  of  Maple  Street,  second  floor,  whore 
he  made  and  repaired  furniture  and  cabinet  organs  (then  much 
more  plentiful  than  pianos*)  Rev.  Savage  conducted  a  singing 
school  held  in  Danvers  town  hall  and  conducted  by  Albert  Howe, 
a  market  g- rdener  of  Collins  Street  and  director  of  the  Taplcy- 
ville  Methodist  Church  choir*  Rev*  Mr*  Savage,  shortly  after 
his  singing  school  experience  left  Danvers  for  Florida  and  took 
up  bee  keeping* 


Singing  schools  for  many  years  were  a  popular  meeting 
place  for  the  young  folks*  The  young  swain  would  start  early. 
Call  for  his  girl  friend,  escort  her  to  tho  class,  and  see  her 
safely  home  again*  I  don*t  think  that  for  over  sixty  years 
Siing5.ng  schools  as  we  older  ones  Jmew  them  have  boon  held* 
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BRADSTRSET  FARM 


Early  Farm  Work 

On  the  farm  I  early  did  a  share  of  the  duties  around 
the  place*  Perhaps  next  to  cutting  up  kindling  wood  I  learned 
to  milk  cows*  I  always  follov/od  Brother  Henry  in  his  accomp¬ 
lishments*  For  several  years  I  Y/as  his  close  second,  and  for 
several  years,  until  he  reached  tv^clve,  I  weighed  but  four  pounds 
less  than  ho*  As  our  mother  dressed  us  alike,  wro  were  often 
taken  for  twins*  At  seven  years  of  ago  I  learned  to  milk  cows,, 
and  at  eight  took  my  nimber  to  milk  every  night*  At  nine  I 
got  up  at  five  A*  M.  and  also  did  ray  part  in  the  morning  milk¬ 
ing*  Father  met  with  revorsos  and  was  carrying  a  mortgage  of 
considerable  proportions;  so  at  twelve  I  left  school,  except 
for  the  ’Winter  terms  and  took  my  place  on  the  farm*  My  father 
was  constantly  clearing  and  improving  his  farm,  taking  out 
division  stone  walls,  making  two  or  throe  small  fields  into 
one  large  fiold* 


He  then  turned  his  attention  to  cleaning  up  forty 
acres  of  wood  wax  infested  pasture  land--land  that  had  never 
been  disturbed  by  a  plo’w,  as  ovidencod  by  the  shell  heaps  along 
tiio  river  front,  loft  from  old  Indian  occupation  days  of  tlireo 
hundred  raid  more  years  ago*  Indian  implements  of  me-ny  kinds 
were  nuiaerous.  Father’s  plans  to  clear  this  land  culminated 
in  the  spring  after  I  was  fourteen*  It  v;as  a  job  for  an  oxteam, 
so  Father  took  me  along  and  drove  to  David  Tyler  Perley’s  in 
Linobr-ook,  in  those  days  sometimes  called  Firotown,  a  suburb  of 
Ipswich*  I  well  renom-ber  that  first  yoke  of  cattle*  The  nj.gh 
ox  we  named  Grands ir,  a  very  moderate  moving  ox*  The  off  ox  we 
named  Sampson,  a  most  powerful  animal*  I  had  never  driven  real 
oxen,  but  had  practiced  on  some  of  the  boys  of  ray  age,  and  on 
this  particular  day  I  w’atched  Mr*  Perley  put  them  through  their 
paces  and  felt  confident  that  I  could  handle  the  oxen*  So  I 
took  the  goad  stick  and  started  for  Topsficld  to  grandiaother’ s 
where  wo  were  to  moot.  Father  driving  on  ahead  in  the  buggy*  I 
reached  there  in  duo  time,  and  we  had  supper*  I  picked  up  my 
goad  sticl:  and  left  for  Danvers  and  the  farm*  As  the  average 
oxteam  travels  but  about  two  milos  an  hour,  it  v;as  after  dark 
when  I  reaciiGd  home,  tired  but  ’nappy  after  ray  virgin  oxen  driv¬ 
ing  of  ten  miles*  As  one  yoke  of  oxen  was  but  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  WG  looked  around  for  more  help  and  secured  a  heavy  pair 
of  cattle  from  the  Porter  farm  in  Ryal  Side,  Beverly*  Then 
as  my  Uncle  Moses  Bradstreot  of  Topsficld  had  a  pair  of  green 
steers  but  three  years  old  that  had  ho.d  but  little  training,  it 
was  considered  helpful  for  thorn  to  get  to  w'ork*  So  as  soon  as 
we  had  secured  a  large  number  twenty  Eagle  plow  from  Uncle 
Moses,  with  the  Porter  oxen  next  to  the  plow,  the  steers  in 
the  middle  and  our  Grandsir  and  Sampson  in  tho  load,  we  so- 
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cured  an  old  timer  named  Joim  Holt  to  help  drive  the  team  and 
we  started  our  ripoing  up  with  my  oldest  brother,  William 
Anson  Bradstreet,  at  the  plow  handles.  As  the  land  v/as  quite 
rooky  we  put  two  men  on  the  beam  of  the  plov/,  which  soon  tired 
out  my  brother,  who  asked  me  to  take  the  plover,  insisting  that 
I  could  do  the  ploviriag  all  right,  I  had  done  a  lot  of  plowing 
on  old  ground  previously.  I  was  then,  as  I  stated  before,  a 
husky  lad  of  fourteen  and  a  half  and  weighed  one  hundred  and 
fiftjr,  and  I  felt  like  a  hero  going  on  with  a  job  a  brother 
thirteen  years  my  senior  felt  incapable  of#  It  took  several 
weeks  to  plow  up  the  ten  acres  v/e  had  for  our  goal  for  that 
spring  because  of  the  multitude  of  rocks  we  encountered  and 
cleared  away  as  we  encountered  them. 

After  our  crons  were  taken  care  of  the  next  fall, 
three  of  us  men  folks  took  our  crowbars  and  probed  the  next 
ten  acres  for  rocks.  Those  too  large  for  our  crowbars  we  dug 
around  and  twitched  them  out  v/ith  our  oxen,  ’which  had  been 
augmented  by  the  purchase  of  another  yoke  of  cattle,  whom  we 
named  Billy  and  Pete,  he  secured  a  wheel  drag  or  bogey,  on 
which  tons  and  tons  of  rocks  were  transported  to  the  river  bank 
and  dumned  overboard#  First  however  the  old  Salem  Horse  Car 
Company  culled  them  over  and  hauled  to  Salem  and  vicinity  all 
rocks  suitable  for  paving  between  the  car  tracks  for  the  horses 
who  furnished  the  motive  power  in  those  days  sixty-five  and 
more  years  ago.  Four  years  of  this  procedure  brought  the 
forty  acres  of  almost  useless  land  into  good  tillage  land. 
During  those  four  years  the  tvjo  yoke  of  oxen  and  I  became  the 
closest  of  chums  and  many  were  the  trips  v/e  took  to  V/enham  for 
meadow  muck  or  neat  and  bedding  for  our  big  barnful  of  cows# 
he  also  went  to  the  Danversport  Mills  for  shavings  and  to 
Salem  every  few  days  to  the  Oyster  Rouse  of  D,  B,  Nevjcombe  in 
the  market  district,  where  I  would  shovel  on  a  cord  of  oyster 
shells  each  load  and  take  them  home  for  grading  purposes  in  our 
yards.  As  I  go  about  Salem  in  the  auto  days  I  cannot  help  but 
wonder  what  v/ould  be  said  to  me  about  holding  up  traffic  vjith 
m*y  ox  team# 


It  vvas  early  instilled  into  my  mind  that  riding  on 
the  oxneb  of  the  cart  was  dangerous  and  caused  the  death  of  my 
great  grandfather  Asa  Bradstroet  of  Topsflcld#  At  tliat  time 
Topsfield  was  noted  for  its  fine  timber,  and  many  were  the  masts, 
booms  and  keels  hauled  to  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  shortly 
after  the  Revolutionary  »'ar  period#  It  i7as  a  long  trlR  and  with 
a  stop  on  the  way  for  lunch  and  feed  for  the  oxen  consumed  about 
ten  hours  each  way#  It  was  the  custom  of  my  great  granddad 
to  be  up  about  two,  feed  up  and  start  out  about  three  A,  M,, 
getting  into  Charlestown  shortly  after  dinner,  and  between  two 
and  three  in  the  afternoon  start  on  the  return  trip,  getting 
home  around  midnight*  After  a  good  nap  the  next  day,  another 
stick  of  timber  v;as  picked  out,  loaded,  and  the  trip  repeated 
in  the  early  hours  of  the  following  morning,  thereby  making 
three  trips  a  week.  So  sometimes,  on  the  return  trip,  after 
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the  long  walk  out  through  the  settled  portions  of  the  tovms 
on  the  way.  Great  Granddad  v;ould  be  teiipted  to  got  a  little 
rest  and  change  by  taking  a  ride  on  the  neb  or  pole  of  the  vehi¬ 
cle*  This  he  did  once  too  nany  times,  as  he  fell  asleep, 
fell  off  his  perch  and  v/as  crushed  by  the  wheels.  However, 
the  accident  did  not  deter  his  son,  ny  grandfather  from  follow¬ 
ing  the  same  lino  of  business  nearly  his  v>/hole  life  time. 

To  return  to  my  own  life  work,  after  four  years  of 
clearing  work  on  the  farm,  the  forty  acres  were  v;ell  worked  to 
the  condition  that  large  farm  horses  could  then  carry  on,  so 
my  father  sold  the  oxen.  After  t]:ia.t  I  took  over  the  management 
of  the  milk  route  from  my  brother  Henry  and  carried  it  on  for 
the  next  thirty  years,  half  the  time  for  my  father  and  the  rest 
of  the  time  for  myself. 


two  seasons  off  for  the  raising  of  produce  for 
Boston  Marliet,  raised  for  the  most  pa  t  on  our  nev;ly  developed 
land.  I  drox’^e  the  large  tv/o  horse  nuirket  v/agon  over  the  road, 
about  a  six  hour  trip  each  waj^,  one  year  making  forty  trips 
hauling  in  cabbages,  potatoes,  tomatoes  and  squashes  as  the 
principal  crops.  During  the  warm  months  I  left  home  betv/oen 
nine  and  ton  in  the  evening,  going  over  the  Lynn  Marsh  Road, 
Revere  and  the  East  Boston  ferry,  the  long  v/ay.  As  the  weather 
grow  colder  I  left  later,  going  into  Boston  via  Chelsea  Ferry, 
which  went  into  operation  about  four-thirty  A.  M.  The  East 
Boston  ferry  oporated  all  night.  After  early  cabbages  were 
ready  for  market  in  August,  one  trip  a  week  ansv;ered  all  right, 
then  two  trips  a  week  and  03’  October  throe  trips,  one  every 
other  day.  Then  one  v;cok  in  sauor  kraut  season,  when  cabbages 
were  in  great  demand,  I  took  a  load  in  and  engaged  tinother  load 
for  the  next  morning.  Then  I  hurried  home  and  v/e  all  got  busy, 
cutting  and  triniriing  out,  and  loaded  another  load.  A  third  day 
I  did  the  same  stnnt.  Wo  v/ould  get  our  load  ready  about  seven 
in  the  evening,  I  i^ould  take  a  nap  of  four  or  five  hours  and 
then  bo  up  and  off.  This  v/as  before  the  da^'S  of  telephones, 
so  I  had  no  v/ay  of  notifying  the  farm  to  go  ahead  to  prepare 
another  load,  and  I  v/as  particular  to  cut  the  cabbage  myself. 

In  spite  of  the  best  I  could  do,  I  sometimes  fell  asleep  on 
the  road.  There  was  little  danger  of  falling  off  the  wagon 
seat.  The  horses  would  Invariably  come  straight  home.  Twice 
they  left  the  road  going,  the  first  time  taking  the  road  toward 


Saugus,  turning  right  after  crossing  Saugus  River  Bridge  on  the 
Lvmn  marshes.  The  other  time  was  in  Houghton  Square  in  L^/nn, 
turning  left  and  fctciiing  up  at  a  fence-  on  a  dead  Pnd  street 
orb  the  ball  field  near  the  General  Electric.  Both  times  I 
turned  dirvectl^/  around  end  v/ent  back  to  fanilio.r  ground.  One 
other  mishap  occurred  on  one  of  my  trips.  After  passing  St. 
Joseph’s  Gomcte.ry  in  "Ujena,  going  down  the  hill  at  eleven 
o’clock  at  night,  when  crossing  the  street  car  track  near  the 
car  barns,  one  hind  wheel  caught  in  the  track,  ivhich  pulled  it 
out,  and  the  wheel  collapsed.  The  night  man  at  the  car  Dprns 
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suggested  that  I  go  a  short  distance  from  there  to  ;7hero  an 
expressman  named  Ford  lived#  I  got  him  out  of  bed,  secured  an 
ice  wagon,  and  with  his  help  shifted  my  load  of  five  himdred 
cabbages  to  his  wagon.  In  an  hour's  time  I  was  again  on  the 
road  to  Boston.  Mr.  F’ord  agreed  to  take  the  broken  wheel  into 
Lynn  and  hc.ve  it  repaired,  so  when  I  came  out  to  Lynn  in  the 
late  aftornoon,  it  'was  repaired,  ready  to  put  on  and  take  me  • 
home  • 


After  two  seasons  of  going  over  the  road  to  Boston, 
when  I  was  back  on  the  milkteam  permanently,  a  different  pro¬ 
cedure  was  followed.  The  load  v:as  started  after  being  loaded 
the  day  before,  in  time  to  reach  Boston  about  nine  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  i  I  then  had  more  help  on  the  milkteam,  as  the  business  had 
developed  wonderfully*  We  \7ere  leaving  home  at  tv;o  A*  M*  and 
had  the  retail  delivery  about  done,  so  I  left  the  'wagon  for 
my  helpers  to  finish  up  the  route  and  pick  up  the  empties  at 
the  stores.  I  jumped  the  train  to  Boston,  helped  sdll  the  load, 
and  took  the  train  homo  some  hours  ahead  of  the  team. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  my 
mother  }:iaLd  passed  av;ay,  and  my  father  was  nearing  the  retiring 
age  or  getting  to'wards  eighty.  At  my  brother's  suggestion  I 
rented  the  farm  and  business  from  my  father  at  the  yearly 
rental  of  one  thousand  dollars  and,  of  course,  his  board.  It 
had  already  been  settled  thr.t,  as  I  had  stayed  on  the  farm  and 
cared  for  the  old  folks,  the  remainder  of  the  farm  should  fall 
to  me.  Father  had  from  tino  to  time  sold  all  the  most  desir¬ 
able  parcels  of  land  up  on  the  street.  He  passed  away  in  1904 
and  so  I  came  into  possession  of  the  remainder  of  the  farm, 
which  consisted  of  ninety  acres. 

'  Farm  Equipment 

I  well  remember  the  somewhat  primitive  Implements  on 
the  farm  in  my  boyhood  days*  We  had  the  moullard  plow  and  the 
swivel  plow,  but  the  sulk^^-  plow  came  later.  Then  in  the  hay 
field  I  well  remember  the  first  mowing  machines  and  the  relief 
from  mowing  with  the  scythe.  Then  came  the  revolving  lir.y  rake, 
followed  by  the  wheel  rake  and  the  tedder,  and  in  the  barn  the 
hay  foidc  for  unloading  the  loads  of  hay.  Then,  since  my  active 
farming  days,  came  the  hay  loader  for  use  in  the  field,  the 
tractor,  the  wheel  harrow,  the  manure  spreader  and  the  gang  plow, 
all  helps  for  intensive  farming. 

In  limited  use  in  the  hayfields  v;as  the  hayrack,  a 
platform  on  wheels  with  flaring  sides,  but  the  hay  wagon  most 
popular  ivas  the  liay  wagon  made  up  of  a  farm  wagon  with  over¬ 
hanging  rigging  bolted  to  the  body  and  the  loads  of  hay  built 
up  squarely  on  the  front,  back  and  sides  of  the  load.  An  ex¬ 
perienced  hay  loader  could  make  a  handsome  square  built  ^load, 
as  soon  b'y  the  giant  loads  hauled  from  Ipswich,  the  hay  pro- 
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ducing  center  of  Eastern  Massachusetts  and  lir.uled  into  Boston 
for  use  in  the  trucking  stahles#  These  loads  sometimes  came  to 
nearly  four  tons,  and  most  of  them  v/ere  hauled  from  the  hay  farm 
in  Ipsvrich  via  Hamilton,  Wenham  and  Beverly  to  Liberty  Street, 
Danvers  and  over  Spite  Bridge  to  Danversport  where  I  saw  them 
passing  ray  school  yard  going  on  to  Peabody  and  Lynn  to  Boston* 

This  teaming  of  lir.y  was  an  early  practice,  and  was 
done  a  century  before  the  Danversport  Bridge  was  built,  and  of 
course  the  route  in  those  days  v/as  direct  to  Danvers  Square* 

Thus  the  route  was  officially  named  the  Old  Ipswich  Road* 

(Please  note  the  sign  at  Danvers  Square  near  the  flagpole.) 

In  1788  the  locally  styled  Beverly  Bridge  v;as  open  for  travel, 
but  being  a  toll  bridge  for  over  a  half  century  v/as  shunned  by 
the  teamsters  along  the  North  Shore*  Soon  after.  Spite  Bridge 
was  built  and  at  once  became-  popular  since  it  shortened  the 
way  to  Boston  somewhat. 

The  carts  and  wagons  used  on  our  farms  v/ere  construct¬ 
ed  locally  for  the  most  part,  and  every  community  had  its  expert 
v:hoelright  and  carriage  smith*  The  one  nearest  us  v/as  Edward 
T*  Waldron  v/hose  business  was  later  run  by  my  brother-in-lav;, 
Herbert  W*  Staples*  Then  when  his  brother,  George  E*  Staples, 
bought  out  the  blacksmith  business  next  door,  we  had  a  wagon 
business  right  in  the-  family  for  the  heavy  type  of  wagon*  V/e 
had  not  far  to  go  for  lighter  vehicles*  A  made- to-order  Demo¬ 
crat  wagon  v/as  built  at  the  shop  of  Joseph  Bruley  on  School 
Street,  Danvers  and  vdid  yeoman  service  for  many  years*  'This 
was  a  popular  conveyance  for  four  people,  and  the  rear  seat 
was  easily  unstrapped  and  removed,  ma.king  a.  convenient  runa¬ 
bout  vehicle  for  trucking  and  baggage*  Two  noted  express  wagon 
makers  almost  next  door  were  Pike  and  Whipple  who  had  their  ' 
factory  at  the  foot  of  Hog  Hill  near  Danvers-Peabody  lino,  v/ho 
built  so  many  wagons  for  the  Australian  Trade;  and  the  Dole  and 
Osgood  firm  of  V/ashington  Street,  Peabody,  world  famous  manufac¬ 
turers  of  light  express  v/agons* 

The  so-cal  led  Medford  v/agons  made  by  Teal  and  Hill 
of  that  tov/n  were  very  popular,  and  on  about  the  same  lines, 
m.ade  by  the  J,  B*  McLean  Company  of  North  Reading,  v/as  my  two 
horse  milk  wagon  v/hich  I  used  for  many  years*  After  using  the 
Medford  style  wagons  for  twenty-five  years,  I  v/as  called  on 
by  an  agent  of  the  Easthampton,  Mass*  Lowdown  V/agon  Company, 
named  Outdank,  who  drove  me  to  Haverhill  and  introduced  mo  to 
a  Mr*  Emerson  '•.•ho  was  enthusiastic  over  the  lov/dov/n  wagons* 

After  thinking  the  matter  over,  I  concluded  that  after  tv/onty- 
flvo  years  on  the  high  open  front  v/agons  it  was  about  time  to 
try  the  lowdov/n,  glassed  in  wagon*  I  made  a  trip  to  Easthampton 
and  placed  an  order  for  a  one  horse  lowdown  milk  wagon*  This 
I  found  so  comfortable  I  soon  after  ordered  a  two  horse  Parsons 
lowdown  wagon,  and  enjoyed  it  while  I  continued  my  Salem  business* 
In  the  smaller  Beverly  business  I  used  my  Buick  car*  Since 
this  v/as  1912,  it  made  me  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  motor  deliv- 
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ery  of  Thus  In  my  thirty-two  years  in  the  milk  business 

I  experimented  considerably* 

V/e  of  course  used  oungs  during  the  winter  when  snow 
compelled  the  use  of  runners*  The  milk  was  ept  from  freezing 
by  blanketing  it  well  and  by  lighted  lanterns  interspersed 
ainong  the  cans  and  jars*  On  the  coldest  days*  thanks  to  the 
processing  of  kerosene,  which  by  this  time  was  brought  up  to 
the  160  test  and  was  safe  to  use  under  proper  conditions*  This 
v/as  perfect  to  carry  about,  so  different  from  the  raw  oil  used 
in  my  tender  years*  Whale  oil  onlj’’  had  been  used  up  to  that 
time* 


Bradstreet  Farm  Fruit 


William  Dodge,  who  built  the  farmhouse,  was  not  only 
a  good  carpenter,  but  a  good  fruit  grov;or,  as  proven  by  the  or¬ 
chards  propagated  by  him*  Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  proof 
df  this  was  an  apple  tree  on  v;hich  were  grafted  six  varieties 
of  apples*  Tills  bore  proliflcally  until  I  Was  grovm  up*  The 
tree  bordered  the  street  and  was  near  the  line  of  the  next  farm* 
On  the  sane  line  next  to  the  boundary  wall  were  several  more 
apple  trees*  The  second  tree  was  a  Hunt  Russet,  then  a  Winter 
Sweet,  next  an  early  sweet  called  Sv/eet  Bough,  and  the  last  in 
the  line  was  a  Roxbury  Ruoset*  Between  this  row  of  apple  trees 
and  the  house  were  tliree  cherry  trees,  one  of  which  was  something 
like  a  natural  fruit  cherry  and  grow  to  be  of  enormous  size* 

It  vms  a  great  yielder  and  made  a  fine  cherry  to  can*  The  other 
two  chcrry.trcoBi  in.tha.t  row  and;  two-more  cherry  trees;  >  be  tween 
the  house  and ; the- street- were  Red  Heart  cherries,  fine  eating 
cherries,  and  the  trees  never  failed  to  produce  a  good  crop 
every  year*.-  v/liat  f  easts  we  had  on  - them*  >  i  .t-  r/  ’-  .a  > 

V  ^  -Next- to  the  .street  and- close  to  the  house -v/a,s  a’ patch 
of  artichokes  on  v/hich  ive  fea.sted,  and  as  we  never ’dug.  all  of 
them  in  one  year,  they,  came,  up  and  bore  , a  crop  every- year  y/ith- 
put  fa;il*  How  I  liked  thorn,  .  just  to  take  a  stick>.  dig  down:,',.* 
break  off  a  tuber,  and  eat^  it  rav/  and  good!  ;  -  . 

,  Across  the  yard  from  the  front  door  of  the  house  was 

a  picket  fence,  maintained  to  confine  the  cows  that  v/ere  driven 
through  the  house  yard-  tO’  the  ^street  and  up  to  the  pasture  lane 
where  Bradstreet  Avenue  nov/  is,  through  a  gate  and  down  the  lane 
to  the  pasture.*  Behind^  this  picket  fence  referred  to  was  a.  long 
^row  of  currant  bp-shes*  Then  came  the  pear  orchard  .with  six  .  ^ 
Bartlett  trcca*  two  early  Sugar^Tears,  one  Sheldon, , one  FpLemish 
Beauty^  one  Louisai  Bon- do  Jersey,  one  .Beaure  D* Anjou,  one^  . 
Winter  Nellis,,  and  -strange  as  ht  may  seem-,  the  largest  vtree  bf 
all,  a  tree  of  the  .so  palled  Button  Ppar's,  an  unusually  preli-^ 
.fic- yielder*;  v;.  I 


^  Sloping- from  the  pear  orchard  : came  th'e  . large -apple 
orchard  set  in  rows  thirty  fept  apart  , and,. thirty  feet  apart  IrL 
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the  rov/s,  prlncipr.lly  of  the  Bladwin  variety,  but  here  and  there 
a  Golden  Russett,  a  Greening,  a  Winter  Sv;eet,  a  Porter  and  tv;o 
trees  of  baking  sweets*  On  the  left  of  the  lane  wall  were 
several  other  varieties  besides  Baldwins:  a  Porter,  a  Golden 
Pearinain  and  two  trees  tha.t  stumped  the  fruit  men. 

At  our  Essex  County  Cattle  Show  and  Pair  entries  of 
fruit  for  a  name  v/ere  solicited,  and  for  two  years  I  took  sam¬ 
ples  of  a  large  golden  colored  tart  apple  just  on  the  flat  side 
in  shape  to  get  the  apple  named,  but  without  success*  Some 
time  afterwards  a  traveler  came  this  way  and  said  he  had  seen 
this  apple  somev/here  in  his  travels  and  heard  it  called  the 
Crcssy  Apnle*  I  have  never  heard  this  name  verified* 

The  trees  in  this  orchard,  added  to  the  trees  border¬ 
ing  Elliott  and  Bridge  Streets  gave  us  in  the  bearing  year 
(every  second  year)  a  good  harvest  of  salable  apples,  and  the 
bo.nner  year  yielded  two  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  he.nd 
picked  BaldwT.ns,  not  to  mention  ’’number  twos”  and  odd  varieties* 

The  Bradstreet  Farm  was  nroductivo  in  other  v/ays* 

In  the  line  of  fodder  were  the  hay  crop,  rye,  oats,  barley, 
Hungarian  corn  fodder,  tv/o  silos  full  of  ensilage  corn  and, 
one  year,  one  thousand  bushels  of  corn  on  the  ear*  Vegetables 
were  not  forgotten*  Many  xiere  the  trips  to  Boston  Market  with 
the  surplus,  forty- two  horse  loads  being  the  high  count  in 
any  one  season*  The  high  count  on  potatoes  v/as  sixteen  hundred 
bushels,  with  over  one  hundred  thousand  head  of  cabbages, 
several  tons  of  squashes  and  tomatoes  by  the  hundred  boxes* 

How  did  we  raise  such  crops?  .Our  answer  was  keeping  the  ground 
well  fertilized*  With  our  nearly  eighty  head  of  cows  and  ten 
horses,  and  with  fertilizer  from  several  stables  in  Salem  we 
fed  our  crops  v;ell* 

Bradstreet  Farm  Buildings 

In  1857,  among  the  buildings  on  the  Bradstreet  farm 
was  a  cottage  house  with  an  ell  for  living  quarters*  The  main 
house  had  dovmstairs  a  living  room  with  shades  drav/n  most  of 
the  time  v;ith  its  hair  cloth  furniture,  a  comfortable  dining 
room  used  as  such  on  state  occasions,  a  fair  sized  bedroom,  and 
a  tiny  room  for  children*  The  kitchen  v;as  principally  in  the 
ell  where  stood  a  large  wooden  nump  by  the  sink*  This  pump 
connected  Virith  the  rain  water  cistern  under  the  kitchen  part 
of  the  ell*  Upstairs  in  the  house  was  a  large  room,  ?/lth  another 
tiny  room  just  big  enough  for  a  bod  and  one  chair*  These  vi^erc 
on  the  street  side*  On  the  yard  side  was  originally  a  long, 
rather  narrow  room,  but  later  divided  by  a  temporary  partition 
and  used  in  my  early  boyhood  as  a  room  apiece  for  us  two  boys* 

In  the  ell  of  the  house  was  a  door  off  the  kitchen  leading  to 
a  stairway  to  the  two  bedrooms  above,  one  over  the  kitchen,  the 
other  over  the  woodshed* 
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In  this  woodshed  was  a  nice  v;ell  with  the  best  of 
water*  The  piinip  was  less  than  ten  feet  from  the  kitchen  and 
under  cover,  always  accessible,  no  matter  how  deep  the  snow 
might  be  outside*  Continuing  on  by  the  pump,  wo  entered  a  two 
story  carriage  room  connecting  the  house  and  barn*  The  barn 
was  thirty  by  thirty  and  one  corner  of  the  first  floor  was 
reserved  for  the  best  carryall*  Then  there  was  a  twelve  foot 
barn  floor  scaffolding  on  both  sides  for  liay*  Underneath  were 
two  horse  stables  and  tieups  for  several  cows*  Across  the  yard 
was  the  usual  eight  by  ten  shoe  shop  found  on  nearly  all  farms 
in  those  days*  These  buildings  dated  back  to  1832* 

My  father  soon  found  the  barn  too  small  and  secured 
George  Whittier  to  double  the  capacity  of  the  barn  by  another 
thirty  by  thirty  addition  with  another  rov/  of  cow  stanchions 
and  a  second  barn  floor.  A  dozen  years  later  he  secured  the 
Porter  Brothers,  Adoniram  and  V/inthrop,  to  v/iden  out  the  bam 
by  a  twelve  foot  addition  sixty  feet  long*  These  same  car¬ 
penters  built  a  v/agon  shed  across  the  yard  next  to  the  little 
shoe  shop,  now  used  as  a  tool  house*  The  nearly  flat  roof  of 
this  wagon  shed  sloping  to  the  southeast  was  an  ideal  place 
for  Mother  to  dry  her  apples  for  winter  use  for  pies* 

In  another  dozen  years,  more  or  less,  another  addi¬ 
tion  of  thirty-six  feet  was  added  to  the  end  of  the  barn, 
continuing  the  same  width  of  forty-tivo  feet*  V/e  now  had  a 
barn  one  hundred  six  by  forty-two  feet,  three  barn  floors- and 
three  rovirs  of  tieups  the  full  width  of  the  barn*  T.  Henry 
Gilbert  and  Arthur  Hutchinson  v/cre  the  principal  carpenters, 
but  all  of  us  v/orked  on  it*  This  was  always  the  hay  and  horse 
barn*  In  another  dozen  years,  when  restrictions  were  made  by 
the  Salem  Board  of  Health,  that  cows  maist  be  kept  in  separate 
barns  where  no  feed  was  stored,  a  real  monitor  roof  cow  barn 
one  hundred  eight  feet  long  and  thirty-six  feet  \;ide,  was  built 
by  contract  by  Walter  Barker*  We  now  irad  buildings  two  hundred 
eighty- two  feet  long,  the  entire  length  of  which  could  be  tra¬ 
versed  from  end  to  end  without  stepping  out  of  doors*  Tov/n 
Y/ater  was  in  service  in  time  for  the  last  two  enlargements, 
but  no  electric  lights  were  available*  Lanterns  were  the  only 
means  of  lighting* 

In  the  meantime,  about  1887,  I  had  been  married 
several  years  and  now  had  four  children  and  the  quarters  were 
getting  crLimpcd*  The  bedrooms  in  the  ell  were  occupied  by 
helpers  on  the  farm  and  milkteam*  In  the  larger  room  over  the 
woodshed  vjere  two  beds  and  part  of  the  time  tv/o  in  the  smaller 
room  over  the  kitchen.  These  were  the  days  of  ten  men  and 
ten  horses  working  i.n  the  business  to  return  to  the  house’s 
crowded  quarters*  After  consulting  builders  it  was  decided 
to  push  up  the  house  and  finish  the  first  floor  below.  Mcl- 
ancthan  0.  Snoi?  and  his  son  Herbert  did  the  job,  and  we  were 
accommodated  very  nicely* 
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Across  the  yard  the  wagon  shed  and  shoe  shop  had  gone 
the  way  of  all  earth  and  in  its  place  was  built  a  tv/o  story  build¬ 
ing  with  sheds  and  tool  room  below  and  storage  room  above  v/ith 
a  stairi'vay  leading  to  it  from  the  tool  room*  One  of  my  early 
building  projects  was  an  addition  to  this  building  on  the 
street  end*  I  secured  diaries  F.  Aiken  to  build  a  blacksmith 
forgo  and  chimney  in  it.  Here  I  did  some  blacksmithing,  and 
my  brother-in-la.w,  George  Staples,  used  it  for  a  v/hile  to  carry 
on  his  trade*  I  still  have  the  vise  and  anvil  on  my  premises 
yet.  The  time  came  vdien  I  needed  this  room  for  a  v/ashroom  in 
the  milk  business.  The  tool  room  was  converted  to  a  refrigerator* 
I  secured  George  Stone  to  chc.ngo  the  stairvjay  and  build  the 
refrigerator  and  ice  room*  There  for  awhile  I  \ised  a  dry  ice 
boz,  but  it  didn’t  seem  as  efficient  as  desired;  so  an  addition 
was  built  and  three  large  low  refrigerators  to  use  ice  v/ater 
v;erc  installed*  These  continued  in  use  until  the  milk  business 
was  discontinued  after  the  groat  fire  in  1920* 

Some  years  before  my  father’s  death,  two  silos  were 
constructed,  a  homo  made  one  inside  the  barn  and  a  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  silo  in  the  yard*  A  fev/  years  after  his  death,  about  1008, 

I  built  a  large  monitor  roof  barn  forty-two  by  sixty  across  the 
yard  and  driveway  from  the  Green  Mountain  silo  as  an  auxiliary 
hay  barn  and  farm  machinery  housing  place. 

In  January,  1920,  in  the  midst  of  a  raging  snow  storm 
the  old  barns  caught  fire*  The  ’wind  was  from  the  northwest, 
and  all  the  buildings  were  covered  vvith  snow;  consequently,  the 
silo,  the  now  barn  and  the  rallkroom  escaped  the  fire;  but  the 
other  barns  ;vere  consumed,  and  the  roof  of  the  house  was  eaten 
back  and  destroyed*  The  new  barn  I  sold  to  Josh  Zwicker,  who 
moved  it  down  under  the  hill  and  used  it  for  twenty  years  for 
a  cov;  barn*  Some  years  ago  it  took  fire  and  burned  up*  The 
old  milk  room  building  alone  stands  and  is  now  used  as  a 
machine  shop  and  garage  vjith  furniture  storage  above* 

Milk  Business 

The  first  milk  business  conducted  from  the  Bradstreet 
farm  was  started  when  the  farm  was  bought  by  my  father  William 
Bradstreet  in  .1857*  For  seven  years  more  my  father  ran  this 
milk  route  in  Salem,  but  in  1863  ho  was  taken  sick  with  measles, 
and  my  brother  Anson,  then  fourteen,  was  obliged  to  take  over* 

'As  a  reward,  the  business  which  he  had  conducted  for  seven 
years  vjc.s,  on  October  6,  1870,  presented  to  him  as  a  majority 
and  wedding  present*  For  one  year  longer  he  conducted  the 
business  and  then  sold  out  to  Stephen  Hathaway,  a  Civil  War 
Veteran,  v/ho  not  long  after  married  and  found  the  cost  of 
living  too  expensive*  In  a  couple  of  joars  he  had  fallen  in 
the  red  by  some  four  hundred  dollars  to  my  father  for  milk* 

As  the  prospects  wore  none  too  good  for  his  catching  up,  my 
father  felt  it  wise  to  take  up  the  milk  business  again  jjersonally* 
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At  this  time  James  N.  Perry  of  Summer  Street,  Danvers, 
decided  to  retire  as  a  millcraan  and  advertised  his  business  to 
be  sold  at  auction  in  parcels,  one  as  a  route  in  Danvers,  the 
other  as  a  route  in  Salem.  I  accompanied  my  father  to  this 
auction.  He  was  the  highest  bidder  and  acquired  the  Salem  route. 
He  immediately  took  over  and  the  next  morning  again  started 
driving  the  milkteam,  and  continued  to  do  this  until  my  brother 
Henry  was  sixteen  years  old.  Henry  drove  the  milkteam  after 
that  every  day  but  Sundays,  v/hen  my  father  v;ent  on  to  allow 
Henry  to  sing  in  the  Maple  Street  Church  choir.  This  continued 
for  three  years ,  ,\7hen  at  nineteen  ray  brother  married  and  went 
to  board  with  his  v/ife*s  folks  on  Maple  Street  Danvers,  a  fev/ 
steps  beyond  the  .iimction  of  Poplar  Street, 

Henry  made  his  -i^ay  back  and  forth  on  horseback.  On 
December  31  of  that  3'ear  a  sizable  fall  of  snow  came.  Henry 
made  his  way  on  the  morning  of  January  1  here  to  the  barn  a- 
little  late,  and  father  suggested  that  I  go  with  him  on  the 
milk  team  that  morning.  I  did,  and  for  several  days  after, 
and  really  learned  one  half  of  the  customers.  A  month  or  so 
later  Henry  was  taken  sick  and  xvas  unable  to  go  on  the  mllk- 
teamj  so  Father  took  me  along  and  taught  me  the  other  fifty 
custom.ers  I  had  never  served,  and  the  next  day  I  v;ent  alone, 

I  was  then  eighteen  and  had  conpleted  the  four  yOar 
job  of  renovating  the  forty  acres  skirting  the  river.  We  had 
sold  our  two  yoke  of  oxen,  and  *7oro  sure  that  horses  could  now 
Carry'  on.  I  was  therefore  free  to  follov;  my  father  and  two 
brothers  as  a  millnnan,  o.nd,  barring  a  few  vacations,  continued 
as  a  millaian  for  over  thirty  years,  Sto.rting  in  with  one  hun¬ 
dred  customers,  the  route  grew  under  my  management  to  one 
thousand,  even  after  cutting  out  and  soiling  throe  slices  to 
other  millemen.  Including  all  customers  in  v/ards  three,  four, 
and  six.  The  phenomenal  growth  v^as  due  to  getting  in  on  the 
ground  floor.  In  the  early  days  the  workers  in  our  cotton 
mills  were  from  the  families  of  the  earl^^  settlers,  but  a  few 
years  before  the  Civil  War  these  were  superseded  by  immigrants 
from  Ireland  who  held  the  balance  of  power  for  a  half  cenfsry 
Just  previously  to  my  taking  over  the  milk  business  in  1881, 
the  French  speaking  people  from  Canada  started  to  take  over  the 
mill  work  from  the  former  workers,  who  left  for  other  occupa¬ 
tions  and  trades.  My  attention  was  called  by  those  French 
speaking  families  to  the  need  of  a  milk  man.  The  others  wore 
a  little  shy  of  these  families,  as  none  of  the  ViTomen  folks 
could  speak  English.  I  took  on  all  comers  and  had  a  special 
score  Card  or  sheet  printed  up  that  I  tacked  up  on  the  door 
Casing  and  marked  daily  with  all  milk  delivered.  I  started 
an  intensive  studj?-  of  French,  beginning  at  figures  and  in  two 
days  could  count  up  the  score  and  give  the  amount  in  French 

I  alv;ays  liked  children  and  made  a  lot  of  the  boys, 
v/ho  very  soon  learned.  English.  I  lot  them  ride  around  the  city 
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on  the  milk  wagon  and  not  so  long  after,  brought  them  home, 
where  they  savi  the  farm  and  the  big  barn  viith  the  seventy  cows* 
These  boys  carried  home  to  Salem  glowing  accounts  of  the  farm* 
In  addition  I  paid  a  nickle  for  each  new  customer  secured  by 
them*  Ky  business  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  in  a  few  short 
years  on  a  short  street,  then  Congress  Street,  less  than  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  long,  I  had  one  hundred  and  eight  customers* 

I  soon  had  to  put  on  a  double  hitch,  and  followed  that  by 
another  wagon*  Even  now,  after  an  interval  of  thirty  years, 

I  still  come  across  people  who  remember  me  as  their  parents* 
milkman* 


Another  thing  that  was  a  drawing  card  was  the  exchang 
of  photographs*  I  exchanged  hundreds  with  my  French  customers 
and  friends,  and  also  during  my  eleven  years  of  xvidowerhood 
took  along  my  children,  then  pretty  well  grown,  up  and  spent 
an  evening  in  some  of  their  homes*  Three  families  stand  out 
in  my  memory:  Godbouts  and  Oucllcttee  on  Naumkeag  Street  and 
Dubes  on  Leach  Street*  To  return  our  entertainment  I  would 
send  a  conveyance  to  Salem  and  bring  up  a  tv;o  horse  load  of 
them  to  the  farm* 

I  was  alv/ays  on  good  terms  with  the  other  milkmen  and 
tried  to  be  sociable  and  friendly;  whereas  there  was  consider¬ 
able  jealousy  among  some  of  them*  To  overcome  this  I  suggested 
a  raillcmen's  association*  This  was  accomplished  by  the  forming 
of  the  Salem  Millomen’s  Association,  taking  in  milk  men  of 
Salem,  Beverly,  Danvers,  Peabody  and  Marblehead.  I  had  the 
honor  of  being  elected  president,  a  position  I  held  several 
years,  as  long  as  I  continued  to  be  a  milk  man.  The  outstand¬ 
ing  event  during  the  winter  v'as  a  catered  supper  and  enter¬ 
tainment  at  which  our  families,  wives  and  sweethearts  joined 
in  the  festivities*  This  midwinter  get-together  v/as  held  for 
several  years  in  the  banquet  hall  of  the  Odd  Fellows  in  the 
Savings  Bank  Building*  In  summer  we  went  on  an  outing  down 
the  harbor*  The  most  popular  v/as  a  steamboat  ride  to  Glouces¬ 
ter  with  a  catered  dinner,  to  Nahant  or  possibly  to  "Nantasket 
for  a  change*  These  outings  and  get-togethers  soon  made  of  us 
a  big  happy  family*  As  president  I  looked  after  the  press  work 
of  the  Association*  This  Association  continued  until  about 
1914  when  I  sold  my  milk  business  in  Salem* 

Standing  out  in  my  memory  of  milk  team  days  was  a 
family  named  Milliard  (Richard  Milliard,  9  Upham  St*,  Salem) 
which  I  took  on  as  milk  customers*  Mrs*  Milliard  was  a 
typical  Irish  grandmother  with  the  old  time  brogue*  I  still 
believe  she  picked  me  out  for  her  millonan  because  of  my  name, 
Bradstreet--she  v/as  sure  I  was  Irish,  since  as  a  girl  in  Ire¬ 
land  she  Imew  of  the  estate  of  an  English  baron  by  the  name 
of  Simon  Bradstreet.  This  of  course  was  the  first  intimation 
I  had  of  the  location  of  the  estate  of  Sir  Simon  Bradstreet, 
grandfather  of  our  Governor  Simon  Bradstreet*  I  had  forgotten 
the  place  where  the  estate  was  located,  but  on  one  of  many 
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calls  at  the  Essex  Institute  in  Salem  I  learned  that  it  was  in 
Stacumni,  County  Kildare. 

In  the  course  of  my  thirty  years  as  a  milkman  I  had 
people  of  several  nationalities  on  my  routes.  At  first  Yankees 
aid, Irish,  later  on  French  Canadians,  and  tov/ard  the  end  many 
Polish,  several  Scandinavians  and  occasionally  other  European 
nationalities,  such  as  Italians  and  Greeks;  then  also  some  Afri¬ 
cans  and  possibly  Chinese  laundrymen.  A  successful  milkman 
should  be  more  or  less  of  an  oncyclopedia  and  weather  expert. 
Many  asked  questions  as  hard  to  answer  as  could  be  expected. 

One  lady  in  particular  felt  that  I  should  know  and  asked  me 
what  were  the  first  steps  she  should  take  to  procure  a  divorce. 

As  a  milkman  I  had  a  couple  of  painful  experiences. 
ViHiile  on  Washington  Street  I  picked  up  a  cinder  in  one  eye  from 
an  engine  coming  out  of  the  tLinnel.  The  cinder  blinded  me,  it 
cut  so.  I  pulled  my  team  up  to  the  sidewalk,  and  just  then  Dr. 
Albion  Dudley,  a  successful  dentist,  came  by  on  the  v/ay  to  his 
rooms.  Seeing  my  suffering  ho  asked  me  to  come  with  him  and 
he  would  take  the  cinder  out.  This  he  did  with  the  use  of  a 
Camel’s  hair  brush.  In  a  few  minutes  I  was  able  to  go  on  with 
my  business.  My  next  experience  was  at  this  same  office  some 
months  later  when  I  went  to  him  again,  but  this  time  fori  ex-*  ’ 
traction  of  four  teeth.  I  seated  myself  in  his  dentist’s  chr^ir, 
took  a  good  grip  on  the  arms,  and  Dr^  Dudley  started  in.  One 
tooth  held  together  and  came  out  in  one  piece.  The  other  three 
vi^ere  very  far  gone  and  broke,  obliging  the  doctor  to  use  his 
cutting  forceps  to  do  the  extraction,  cutting  doeply  into  the 
jaw  and  requiring  nine  operations  to  take  out  the  last  three 
teeth.  Not  ‘mowing  how  far  the  doctor  had  progressed,  and  hav¬ 
ing  reached  the  limit  of  endurance,  I  put  up  my  hands  to  stop 
further  cutting  and  pulling,  and  much  to  my  i*elief  I  was  told 
by  the  doctor  th£3.t  the  whole  job  was  done.  The  whole  job  was 
done  virith  no  anesthetic  or  other  preparation  for  pain  prevention 
which  were  not  in  use  in  the  eighties.  In  the  dental  rooms  at 
the  time  ?/as  a  Rev.  Mr.  Bassett  introducing  a  book  he  was  agent 
for.  Ho  cheered  me  up  by  saying  he  had  never  before  v/itnessed 
such  an  experience  of  endurance.  I  can  testify  I  have  never 
before  or  since  had  such  a  testing  of  grit. 

During  all  my  years  on  the  milk  route  I  experienced 
severe  winters  and  mild  ones  and  all  kinds  of  v/inters  in 
between,  with  snowstorms  of  all  kinds  and  proportions,  some 
enjoyable  and  some  hardships.  One  winter  in  particular  we 
had  but  three  days  of  sleighing,  making  but  three  trips  on 
the  pung  to  Salem  the  entire  winter.  I  well  remember  in  my 
tender  years,  when  still  a  scholar  in  the  primary  grades,  with 
other  bo7fs  of  my  age,  diving  into  snov;  banks,  sometimes  from 
the  sidewalks,  other  times  from  a  viall.  But  my  real  experiences 
came  ¥Jhile  a  mill-onan,  and  many’s  the  time  I  broke  the  road 
through  Danversport  to  Salem.  All  the  other  milkmen  v/aited  for 
me  to  do  this.  And  this  I  could  do  better  thr.n  most  of  them 
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In  the  heyday  of  milkman  and  farming  days,  we  had  ten  horses 
and  ton  men  on  the  farm  to  fall  back  on*  So  v/e  could  pick 
out  a  four  horse  team  and  a  heavy  farm  sled  to  lead  off  with 
and  break  out  the  road*  Right  behind same  the  milk  pungs.  The 
longest  time  required  to  break  the  road  to  Salem  was  four  hours, 
and  one  hour  of  this  was  up  Gardiner's  Hill*  We  shoveled  the 
deepest  drifts,  and  in  other  places  several  men  went  ahead, 
treading  out  a  path  for  the  encouragement  of  the  horses*  On 
another  occasion  after  a  wot,  heavy  sleet  storm,  nearly  every 
electric  light  pole  from  the  Baptist  Church  to  Pox  Hill  was 
broken  off,  and  all  the  live  wires  were  everywhere  about* 

The  police  were  on  guard,  warning  all  to  go  at  their  peril* 

I  took  the  risk  and  got  by  the  danger  zone  safely* 

It  had  been  my  policy,  when  a  big  storm  threatened, 
to  start  ahead  of  the  regular  time,  v/hich  had  come  to  be  2  A*  M* 
One  storm  in  particular  looked  serious  at  suppertime*  I  got 
up  at  11  P.M*  to  reconnoiter  and  found  the  storm  was  going 
strong.  I  v/ent  out  on  foot  to  our  East  Danvers  Cemetery  (the 
old  Leach  Cemetery)  and  decided  to  start  for  Salem*  I  v/ent 
home,  called  my  helpers  and  started  out  soon  after  midnight 
on  the  theory  that  the  sooner  v;e  got  on  the  road,  the  less 
snow  we  would  have  to  contend  with,  expecially  as  I  had  learned 
that  it  was  up  to  me  to  break  out  the  road  anyway*  I  am  proud 
of  my  record  that  I  never  missed  a  trip  because  of  snow,  and 
on  one  particular  occasion  was  the  only  milkman  to  reach  Salem* 

I  am  also  proud  of  a  write-up  by  the  late  Frank  C*  Damon  printed 
in  the  Salem  News  several  years  ago,  entitled  "32  Years  a 
Mill-cnan,  12  Years  a  Groceryman,  and  Never  Missed  a  Trip."  With 
this  article  is  a  cut  of  myself  and  a  photograph  of  the  two 
milk  wagons  then  in  use  for  milk  delivery* 

Some  years  earlier,  when  the  business  demanded  but 
tvi?o  of  us  to  make  our  deliveries,  a  couple  of  accidents  occur¬ 
red  to  make  things  interesting*  We  left  home  for  Salem  some¬ 
what  later  at  that  time  than  later  on  when  the  business  had 
grown  larger*  I  had  one  two-horse  hitch  and  one  helper, 
a  young  man  from  Virginia,  named  Olton  Grey*  At  one  of  our 
early  customers',  Mr*  John  Lummers,  who  lived  at  that  time  in 
the  Samuel  Fov;ler  house,  corner  of  High  and  Liberty  Streets, 
Danversport,  Olton  made  a  miss-step  and  injured  his  leg*  He 
got  back  on  the  wagon  and  we  proceeded  to  Salem,  but  his  leg 
did  not  improve  as  we  had  hoped,  so  it  was  decided  that  he 
take  the  first  car  from  Salem  bc.ck  home  and  call  a  doctor* 

This  left  me  alone,  with  a  pair  of  young  grays  full  of  life, 
Nellie  and  Prince*  I  got  along  very  well  for  a  time*  Coming 
up  from  Upham  Street,  North  Salem,  to  Orne  I  stopped- for  a 
delivery,  when  without  warning  the  horses  started  to  run  away* 
They  turned  into  Walter  Street  all  right,  but  on  the  dovm 
grade  to  Dearborn  Street  turned  left  at  such  speed  tliat  the 
wagon  overturned  and  unhung,  and  the  colts  continued  with  the 
forward  wheels  to  the  Ropes  Estate,  near  where  the  Babies' 
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Hospital  is  now  located*  I  chased  on,  secured  the  colts,  and 
drove  them  back  to  the  wreck,  and  with  the  help  of  some  obliging 
policemen  and  passersby,  righted  the  v/agon,  reloaded  the  cans 
and  jars  that  were  unbroken,  and  started  for  home  after  a  rather 
shortened  delivery* 

IVhen  my  Salem  business  reached  its  peak  I  was  unable 
to  get  a  sufficient  amount  of  milk  nearby,  taking  all  the  output 
of  the  farms  on  Elliot  Street,  Danvers  and  Beverly,  and  Conant 
Street  to  North  Beverly,  besides  the  farm  of  Col*  Raymond  in 
North  Beverly*  About  this  time  my  two  helpers.  Josh  Zwicker 
and  Ernest  Doty,  decided  to  go  into  business  for  themselves* 

I  was  in  politics  and  the  building  game  and  lost  my  courage 
for  carrying  on  such  a  large  business  without  them*  They  had 
reached  a  point  where  they  were  determined  to  go  into  business 
on  their  own  account*  They  preferred  to  buy  of  mo,  but  if  I 
did  not  sell  to  them,  would  buy  elsewhere*  The  deal  went  through 
with  them*  I  retained  my  Beverly  customers;  though  small  at 
first,  this  route  soon  grew*  My  brother  took  the  downtov/n  sec¬ 
tion,  while  I  looked  after  Ryal  Side*  Doty  and  Zwicker  carried 
on  the  Salem  business  for  about  two  years,  and  then  sold  out 
to  a  Salem  party*  I  alivays  felt  the  partnership  business  was 
not  too  satisfactory*  They  were  fortunate  in  selling,  as  short¬ 
ly  afterward  occurred  the  Salem  fire,  and  most  Salem  business 
went  on  the  rocks*  At  that  time  I  was  in  the  Legislature  and 
also  had  a  store  on  my  hands*  So  I  sold  the  dov/ntown  business 
to  Doty  and  the  Ryal  Side  business  to  Zwicker,  together  with 
the  farm  buildings  and  thirty-t\70  acres  of  land*  This  ended 
my  thirty  years  of  the  milk  business* 
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BUSINESS  Ei'rTERPRISES 


Investments 

A  half  century  ago,  more  or  less,  the  Danvers  and. 
Beverly  Street  Railway  was  constructed,  and  a  storage  battery 
system  was  installed  as  the  operating  system*  Quite  a  nuinber 
of  the  residents  along  the  line  bought  stock  in  the  road. 

■Yith  the  others  I  invested  one  hundred  dollars  in  stock,  as 
did  my  father.  However  the  storage  battery  system  was  not 
sufficiently  efficient,  and  the  Uaumkeag  Company  of  Salem, 

I  believe,  bought  up  the  stock.  This  system  was  absorbed 
by  the  Lynn  and  Boston  and  taken  over  a  few  years  afterwards 
b^/  the  Eastern  Massachusetts  Street  Railway.  The  smaller 
stockholders  were  advised  to  sell  our  stock  for  fifteen  dollars 
a  share,  dropping  eighty-five  dollars  a  share.  We  learned 
afterv;ards  that  a  few  of  the  larger  stockholders  v;ere  absorbed 
by  the  purchasing  company  and  became  stockholders  in  the 
purchasing  company. 

This  experience  was  a  sample  of  the  unfortunate 
experiences  I  have  had,  excepting  tliat  iry  other  ventures  were 
total  losses.  Next  I  invested  two  hundred  dollars  in  a  pickle 
company--a  fine  product,  but  the  inventor  of  the  process  v;ent 
insane,  and  the  corapaa  y  died  a  natural  death.  Another  two 
hundred  dollars  went  into  a  wholesale  grocery  company  that 
v;ould  give  a  special  discount  to  its  stockholders.  After  dis¬ 
posing  of  my  grocery  business,  I  tried  to  realize  on  my  stock, 
but  my  broker  could  find  no  buyers.  liy  next  was  five  hundred 
dollars  in  an  Insurance  company  project.  I  v/as  advised  to  get 
into  this  company  on  the  ground  floor,  as  life  insurance  was 
gilt  edged.  The  whole  thing  turned  out  to  be  a  gigantic  fraud, 
and  the  head  officers  of  the  proposed  company  were  convicted 
and  jailed. 


My  last  and  least  v.as  the  so-called  Romeo  Automobile 
Manufacturing  Company,  which  proposed  to  take  over  part  of  the 
plant  of  the  Iron  Works  at  Danver sport  and  do  a  land  office 
business  manufacturing  automobiles.  Being  of  a  disposition  to 
further  my  own  town’s  advancement,  I  put  my  name  dow'n  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  stock  to  be  paid  for  on  the  installment  plan  at 
ten  dollars  per  month.  I  made  a  few  payments,  v/hen  v/ord  came 
that  the  company  v'as  to  set  up  business  elsewhere.  I  stopped 
pa3?'ments  after  having  paid  in  fifty  dollars,  more  or  less. 

By  this  time  I  had  my  lesson  learned,  and  decided 
to  confine  my  investments  and  risks  to  real  estate,  principally 
building,  renting  and  selling  homes.  I  built  on  my  own  property, 
and  on  the  whole  thi's  has  proved  wisest. 
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other  large  sums  of  money  were  put  into  more  inter¬ 
esting  and  worthwhile  enterprises,  as  I  call  them.  I  had  bought 
two  pianos  for  the  use  of  my  children  when  taking  lessons  and 
for  Cora  to  use  -when  teaching.  These  I  turned  over  to  her 
when  she  left  home,  '/hen  my  daughter  Emma  v/as  married,  she 
suggested  that  a  piano  would  make  a  v/onderful  wedding  present 
and  would  be  much  appreciated  oy  her:  so  I  bought  my  third 
piano  in  time  for  her  to  have  v/hen  setting  up  housekeeping. 

This  left  me  without  a  piano,  as  I  had  given  three  av/ay.  Soon 
after,  I  bought  my  third  ‘‘Merrill'*  (my  fourth  piano)  and  still 
have  this  one  in  my  ovm  home.  I  enjoy  it  as  a  means  of  getting 
arm  exercises  and  try  to  play  it  one  half  hour  every  day  and 
occasionally  a  second  half  hour  at  another  sitting. 

hhat  I  consider  my  main  investment,  and  a  v^orth  while 
one,  has  been  money  spent  on  my  many  trips.  I  went  to  a  conven¬ 
tion  in  Hew  York  in  the  nineties,  to  Cincinnatti  in  1901,  to 
Philadelphia  in  1905,  to  the  Buffalo  Fair  in  1901,  and  to  St. 
Louis  in  1904.  I  have  also  taken  several  trips  to  Virginia, 
to  Connecticut,  to  Maine,  in  fact  to  every  New  England  State, 
several  trips  to  Canada,  and  to  State,  County  and  District 
Conventions  too  numerous  to  mention.  These  trips  will  be 
treated  at  greater  length  in  another  section. 


BRADSTREET  MAP-KET 

For  ten  years,  between  1914  and  1924,  I  carried  on 
business  as  a  grocery  and  marketman  with  a  more  or  less  neigh¬ 
borhood  store  idea.  I.  sold  food,  meat,  small  notions  (papers 
of  pins,  needles  and  thread,  buttons  and  the  like, )  and  news- 
papers  (Salem  and  Beverly  dailies  and  Boston  Sunday  papers.) 

I  also  sold  some  hardware,  particularly  nails  of  many  sizes, 
and  feed  for  hens  and  chickens.  The  store  was  also  a  sub-station 
Post  Office,  which  required  registering  letters,  writing  money 
orders  and  weighing  up  Parcel  Post  packages,  v;hich  assumed  large 
proportions  at  Christmas  time.  It  kept  several  of  us  busy 
taking  orders  on  several  different  routes  in  Ryal  Side  and  East 
Danvers.  During  the  summer  season,  when  the  cottages  at  the 
shore  were  filled  and  the  ice  cream  and  candy  trade  was  good, 
it  meant  long  hours,  when  we  opened  the  store  soon  after  five 
in  the  morning.  Some  of  the  early  teen  age  boys  delighted  in 
having  huts,  as  they  called  them,  and  often  stayed  in  them 
through  the  night  and  got  some  of  their  meals  there  themselves. 

As  they  were  limited  in  cash,  they  would  sometimes  call  at  the 
stores  about  the  section  and  take  a  loaf  of  bread  or  a  bottle 
of  milk  that  had  been  left  on  the  door  step  of  the  store  by 
early  milk  men  and  bread  trucks.  So  I  advanced  my  opening  time 
and  had  the  store  open  around  four  o’clock  so  the  vendors  could 
put  their  articles  inside.  I  found  this  really  handy  for  me 
as  I  had  a  nice  quiet  time  to  make  out  my  Post  Office  daily 
report  and  bills  for  customers,  until  I  changed  to  the  slip 
sysb  em,  a  duplicate  method.  It  made  a  rather  long  day,  as  we 
kept  open  until  nine  or  after,  and  on  Saturdays  ten  or  eleven. 
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Taken  all  together  It  was  ten  years  of  interesting  work, 

’■/hen  my  father-in-law  passed  away,  I  decided  to  go 
back  to  my  building  operations,  I  transferred  the  store 
business  to  my  nephew,  Elmer  F,  Staples,  to  whom  I  rented  the 
whole  first  floor.  This  business  he  carried  on  for  four  years, 
when  he  went  back  to  his  civil  engineering,  selling  out  his 
stock  and  good  will  to  Mr,  Janover,  v/ho  changed  the  business 
over  to  a  cash  and  carry  system.  He  wished  for  a  place  to  live 
in  the  building;  so  the  back  room,  up  to  this  time  used  as  a 
shipping  and  storage  room,  was  the  answer,  I  renovated  the  . 
place  and  put  in  partitions,  dividing  this  room  into  four 
medium  sized  rooms.  After  a  year,  Mr,  Janover  sold  to  Mr, 

Derene  who  remained  several  years,  as  did  Wallace  and  Anna  May 
Stevens,  Subsequent  storekeepers  have  been  the  Stocktons  and 
'  the  Nelsons, 

The  second  floor  rear  had  a  large  room  which  had  been 
used  as  a  community  hall*  Whist  and  other  parties  had  been  held 
there,  and  for  a  while  a  Sunday  School,  until  the  church  at  Ryal 
Side  was  moved  one  half  mile  nearer  the  Danvers  line.  Not  long 
after,  the  whole  second  floor  was  rented  and  occupied  by  my 
daughter,  Florence  '’imball,  until  she  moved  to  her  new  home 
on  County  "'ay  Extension  about  1934,  Then  this  place  was  reno¬ 
vated  and  divided  into  two  apartments,  and  it  has  rented  v\?ell 
ever  since, 

CARPENTRY 

Being  born  with,  or  very  eat’ly  acquiring,  a  love  of 
carpentry  and  construction,  I  soon  learned  how  to  use  tools 
which  ray  father  used.  All  farmers  had  an  outfit  of  the  most 
generally  used  tools  on  all  farms,  I  early  learned  to  make 
boats  to  sail  in  the  watering  trough  and  little  wagons  to  haul 
around,  ''/hen,  at  eighteen,  I  went  to  work  driving  the  milk 
team,  I  v;atched  building  construction  closely,  especially  the 
transformation  in  Salem  on  the  "Point'*,  so  called,  in  the  mill 
section.  Until  the  French  Canadian  influx,  this  was  a  section 
of  small  sized  houses,  largely  unpainted,  and  unattractive. 

Our  new  neighbors,  v/hose  women  folks  and  children  early  took  up 
work  in  the  cotton  mills,  v/here  they  v;orked  ten  hours  a  day  with 
but  an  hour  out  for  dinner,  wished  to  be  near  their  work;  so  a 
demand  for  homes  close  by  was  created.  Very  quickly  the  poorer 
houses  were  replaced  by  large  apartment  blocks  of  from  four 
to  twelve  apartments,  and  a  real  transformation  was  on. 

It  sometimes  happened  on  the  farm  that  we  had  a  family 
man  working,  but  homes  for  such  men  were  not  easy  to  obtain 
near  by.  The  thought  came  to  me,  "With  so  much  land,  why  not 
put  up  some  tenements  for  such  needs?"  and  when  Frank  Stewart 
from  Middleton  came  to  Ryal  Side  and  started  building,  I 
consulted  with  him  about  this  idea,  I  took  him  to  Salem 
where  v;e  looked  over  some  of  the  apartment  houses  being  con¬ 
structed,  and  together  we  drew  plans  for  my  first  enterprise. 
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In  this  work  I  secured  George  '7.  Carver,  a  civil  engineer  ofBev- 
erly,  after  we  had  selected  our  site,  to  survey  the  whole 
piece  of  ground,  about  an  acre  between  Elliott  and  Bridge 
Streets,  and  plan  out  building  lots,  thus  making  eleven  lots. 

^'■e  went  ahead  on  lot  number  eight  of  this  plan,  the  most  eastei*- 
ly  lot,  lust  over  the  Beverly  line.  Mr.  Stewart  figured  up  the 
cost  of  building  this  four  family  house  of  four  rooms  and  bath 
each.  As  his  figure  seemed  fair,  I  signed  uu  a  contract  with 
him  to  build  it.  Mr.  Stexvart  secured  a  Beverly  stone  mason  to 
construct  the  cellar,  and  when  it  was  completed,  Mr,  Stewart 
Came  m th  his  apprentice,  Roy  Dudley,  to  start  the  carpentry. 

He  at  once  turned  around  and  hired  me  to  help  them,  which  I  was 
glad  to  do. 

It  took  the  three  of  us  several  months  to  coEiplete 
t.-is  entervu'i se,  but  before  the  close  of  1906,  it  v/as  completed 
and  filled  with  families.  The  financing  .was  not  too  hard, 
and  by  1908  I  saw  my  way  clear  to  go  on  with  my  projects,  but 
by  a  different  method.  I  had  now  turned  contractor;  so  I  got 
out  plans  for  a  two  and  one  half  story  house  on  lot  5  of  the 
Car''’'er  elan,  now  numbered  12  Bridge  Street,  Danvers.  I  contract¬ 
ed  with  ?]dv;ard  Gilliand  of  Danvers  to  put  in  the  cellar  and 
secured  Mr,  Stewart  and  Roy  Dudley  to  help  on  the  carpenter  work, 
and  v;e  three  went  forward  on  this  thirteen  room  house,  and 
another  busy  summer  passed.  I  took  out  time  to  get  married  and 
take  a  short  honeymoon  trip,  and  then  got  back  on  the  job,  com¬ 
pleting  the  house  in  good  season  before  cold  weather.  The  next 
spring,  in  1909,  I  secured  Hr.  Stewart  again,  and  also  Joe  King 
to  './ork  with  us,  and  built  a  large  barn  (42  by  BO)  at  7  Bridge 
Street,  and  a  large  piaz2^  on  the  farmhouse.  I  then  entered  into 
a  partmership  with  Mr,  Stevrart  to  do  jobbing,  'ie  built  a  two 
stor^/"  addition  on  brother  Henry’s  house  and  shingled  a  school 
house  for  the  City  of  Beverly,  About  this  time  Mr,  Stewart 
bought  a  liardware  business  in  Jeyraouth;  so  I  lost  him  after 
three  years  together. 

I  was  fortunate,  in  that  at  this  time  another  carpen¬ 
ter  Came  into  the  vicinity,  making  his  home  on  Riverview  Ave, 

I  had  started  two  projects  on  the  shore  of  Danvers  River: 
Bradstreet's  Point,  with  Pierce  Tebbetts  as  promoter,  and 
Bradstreet  Terrace,  with  Jolm  Bagley  as  promoter.  Since  my 
v/ife  wanted  a  summier  cottage  at  the  shore,  I  started  in  alone 
to  build  a  cottage  on  the  corner  of  Bradstreet  and  Doty  Avenues, 

I  had  the  first  floor  laid  when  I  was  drawn  on  the  long  term 
Travers  Jury;  so  I  at  once  got  in  touch  with  Mr.  Benjamin  Ghan- 
nell,  and,  with  some  spare  time  I  had,  v;e  built  this  cottage. 

We  also  built  a  larger  cottage  at  the  end  of  Hussey  Avenue  for 
my  son  ’/illiam.,  and  here  for  several  years  the  Staples  family 
reunions  were  held  yearly. 

These  v/ere  only  small  projects,  and  I  was  getting  homesick  for 
my  larger  undertakings;  so  I  again  secured  Ben  Channell,  and 
together  we  built  the  three  decker  with  six  rooms  and  bath  on 
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each  floor*  This  house  was  located  on  lot  3  of  the  “Heater 
Piece"  plan  where  10  Bridge  Street  is  nov/.  At  this  time  I  was 
taking  care  of  the  milk  business- -up  at  two  in  the  morning 
attending  to  the  route,  then  home  by  trolley  about  eight,  and 
then  a  long  day  on  the  house  working  until  dark.  Christmas 
was  approaching,  with  the  places  engaged,  and  every  one  was 
anxious  to  get  settled  and  ready  for  Christmas  dinner  in  our 
new  homes  (for  we  were  planning  to  occupy  the  first  floor  our¬ 
selves.)  '  Je  accomplished  our  stint  and  had  our  Christmas  in  the 
new  house* 

Mr*  Channell  moved  to  New  Hampshire,  and  deciding  to 
go  on  v/ith  my  enterprises  and  construct  a  building  for  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  store,  I  let  out  this  project  to  Menard  Brothers  Contrac¬ 
tors;  who  built  this  building  in  two  contracts*  I  changed  my 
occupation  at  this  time,  and  served  two  terms  in  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Legislature,  followed  by  ten  years  in  the  store,  which 
amounted  to  a  vacation.  In  1924  I  sold  m.y  store  business  to 
a  nephew  and,  in  the  spring  of  1925,  went  to  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  where  I  worked  at  carpentering  the  v;hole  season,  getting 
home  in  time  for  Christmas  dinner  in  Danvers. 

Early  in  1926  I  again  got  to  building  and  in  the  next 
several  years  built  small  homes  on  Bradstreet,  Doty  and  Kimball 
Avenues,  iludley  and  I  built  a  house  on  Cressy  Street,  Beverly, 
and  then  I  built  a  Cane  Cod  cottage  at  59  County  p/ay  for  daugh¬ 
ter  Florence,  a  ten  room  house  for  ourselves  at  11  Bridge  Street 
(of  ’Which  more  later,)  and  in  1934  a  large  duplex  house  at  217 
Bridge  Street,  Beverly*  The  severe  depression  came  on  then,  and 
for  awhile  large  apartments  v;ent  begging.  I  was  compelled  to 
divide  the  larger  a'oartments*  I  made  six  out  of  three  in  the 
three  decker  at  10  Bridge  Street,  seven  out  of  four  at  508 
Elliott.  Street,  five  out  of  three  at  7  Bridge  Street,  all  of 
v/hich  brought  my  rentals  to  thirty- six.  Then  the  second  world 
war  came  on,  and  building  materials  went  off  the  market;  so  we 
all  sat  tight,  ’/hen  the  war  closed  the  shortage  of  housing 
came  on,  and  I  sold  ten  cottages  and  the  duplex  house  to  curtail 
ray  labors  of  upkeep.  But  when  the  housing  shortage  got  so  very 
acute,  even  though  I  was  in  ray  eighty  fifth  year,  I  could  not 
resist  ,  and,  to  help  out,  made  a  new  apartment  on  the  third  floor 
in  my  ovm  house*  Then  I  enlarged  a  former  garage  in  my  own  yard 
and  made  a  comfortable  four  room  cottage  of  it.  At  7  Bridge 
Street,  out  of  an  ell  storage  space,  I  made  two  additional  bed 
rooms  to  accommodate  a  large  family.  At  the  time  of  this  writ¬ 
ing  I  am  in  my  eighty- sixth  year  and  plan  to  retire  permanently* 
(Ed.  note--not  on  his  tintype*  ) 
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The  New  House 


The  Bradstreet  Homestead  was  the  home  site  of  the  first 
of  the  Bradstreet  families  to  emigrate  to  Danvers ^from  Topsfield 
just  before  the  Civil  /ar*  My  first  forty-eight  years  v^ere 
spent  here.  It  was  here  I  brought  my  first  wife,  Cordelia# in 
1881;  my  first  children  were  born  and  grew  up  here:  and  the 
weddings  of  three  of  the  girls  were  held  here;  Olive's  in  1902, 
Emma's  in  1904,  and  Florence's  in  1906.  During  the  summer  of 
1908  v'e  remodeled  the  house,  nutting  in  a  second  floor,  a  fully 
equipped  bath  room,  and  v/hatever  was  needed  for  a  convenient 
home^  and  here  I  took  my  wife  Bertha  on  our  return  from  our  happy 
honeymoon  trip.  Here  v>re  lived  the  next  two  years  until  the 
commodious  house  at  10  Bridge  Street  was  completed,  he  resided 
there  for  ten  years. 

After  the  disastrous  fire  in  1920,  we  went  at  once 
to  fill  up  the  barn  cellar  holes  and  repair  the  house,  and 
moved  back  to  the  farmhouse.  Mother  Lovett  occupied  our  old 
first  floor  in  the  three  decker  for  her  candy  shop.  In  the 
fall  of  1924  I  sold  my  store  business  to  my  nephew,  and  Bertha 
went  to  Brimfield  to  her  old  job  of  teaching.  I  went  to 
jobbing  and  worked  for  a  time  for  George  L.  Dodge  patching  up 
the  shingling  on  his  barn  roof  and  painting  his  house.  The 
next  spring  I  went  to  Brimfield  to  paint  Charles  King's  house, 
and  then  to  Providence:  as  my  v'ife's  teaching  had  taken  her 
there  to  the  Moses  Brown  Friend's  School.  I  spent  seven  months 
carpentering  in  that  city,  '/e  returned  in  the  fall  to  our 
home  at  10  Bridge  Street  and  the  building  game. 

In  1928  we  decided  to  build  a  new  home  for  ourselves 
and  decided  on  the  first  lot  on  Bradstreet  Avenue.  'Je  picked 
out  of  the  IJontgomiery  'ard  catalogue  of  house  plans  their 
Harvard  plan  of  a  Dutch  colonial  style  house,  cut  dov/n  an  apple 
tree  or  two  and  started  digging  the  cellar.  M'e  expected  to 
put  in  a  cement  block  cellar,  but  found  a  lot  of  blasting 
needed;  so  we  secured  Pat  Hennessey  to  do  the  blasting.  This 
furnished  enough  stone  to  build  the  cellar.  Then  Dudley  and  I 
rushed  to  get  the  house  up  and  covered  in,  and  then  left  it  to 
build  a  Bay  City  cottage  on  Cressy  Street  and  a  duplicate  house 
at  75  Bradstreet  Avenue,  ’/e  hurried  as  fast  as  we  could,  as 
Arthur  Vernon  was  waiting  for  it.  k^e  completed  this  house  in 
February,  and  then  returned  to  our  own  house.  We  completed  it 
b'^  Ghe  last  week  in  April,  1929,  just  in  time  for  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  put  on  by  the  Better  Homes  Committee  of  the  country,  of 
which  President  jierbert  Hoover  was  the  honorary  president  and 
Mrs.  h'llliam  Storrow  was  the  Massachusetts  chairman.  Some  of 
the  furniture,  furnishings  and  appliances  were  loaned  and  set 
up  by  the  local  merchants.  Everything  in  place,  and  the 

house  was  ready  for  the  demonstration 

Seven  hundred  people  inspected  the  house.  To  quote  from  a  news¬ 
paper  article  in  the  Boston  Herald  of  April  27  that  years 

"Set  on  the  knoll  of  a  verdant  slope  running  down  to 
the  Danvers  River  is  the  nev/  home  of  former  Represente  tive  and 
Mrs.  Alvah  J.  Bradstreet,  just  over  the  Beverly  line  in  Danvers 
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a  Dutch  colonial  cottage  so  pretey  and  so  pleasingly  arranged 
that  it  was  selected  as  the  demonstration  home  for  the  Better 
Homes  week  observed  in  Beverly.  The  new  home  is  an  interesting 
one,  made  even  more  so  by  the  fact  that  it  viras  truilt,  decorated 
and  many  of  the  furnishings  designed  by  members  of  the  family 
and  even  the  attractive  landscaping  now  well  underxvay  has  the 
touch  of  the  73radstreet  fam.ily.  Hundreds  of  Beverly  folk  vis¬ 
ited  the  Brads  treat  home  during  the  wee.k  and  expressed  delight 
Virith  its  charm. 


’’There  is  an  interesting  story  v/oven  around  the  erection 
of  the  new  home,  on  a  part  of  the  Bradstreet  farm,  in  the  possess¬ 
ion  of  the  family  for  more  tiian  a  century. 

‘‘■/hen  the  United  States  department  of  agriculture, 
through  the  co-operative  extension  service  took  up  with  the 
Massachusetts  department,  its  program  for  better  homes,  Mrs. 
Bradstreet  was  among  the  first  to  show  an  interest.  The  plan 
has  created  much  interest  in  Essex  Goiinty  where  Miss  Marion  P* 
Crawford  of  the  Essex  County  agricultural  school,  co-operating 
with  the  sta.te,  has  been  the  home  demonstration  agent.  Many 
classes  were  organized  and  the  first  Mrs.  Bradstreet  joined  was 
that  organized  by  Mrs.  diaries  Turner  of  Elliott  Street  in 
Beverly  and  where  l:itchen  improvements  formed  the  base  of  study. 
From  this  course  she  developed  the  layout  of  a  model  kitchen, 
where  every  working  surface  is  of  convenient  height  and  where 
every  possible  step  and  labor  saving  device  is  used.  Then  she 
took  up  the  furniture  refinishing  course  at  the  Beverly  liealth 
Center  where  members  of  the  class  were  taught  to  salvage  old 
furniture,  and  then  finally  a  course  in  living  room  imnrovement s . 
These  courses  were  taken  up  v/ith  real  enthusiasm  and  when  they 
’■■'ore  completed  Mrs,  Bradstreet  with  the  members  of  her  family 
were  ready  to  plan  their  home 

”A  distinctive  Dutch  colonial  design  featured  by  a 
prominent  firm  v;as  chosen.  The  lumber  was  ordered  and  soon  the 
construction  work  v^as  under  v;ay.  Former ,  Represent?  tive  Brad¬ 
street  ]:;as  built  many  homes  in  Beverly  and  Danvers  and  with  his 
son,  Dudley  Bradstreet,  a  Mt.  Hermon  student,  erected  the  house 
’A'hich  is  already  occupied  arid  v;ith  the  landscaping  to  be  fi  ished 
before  summer  arrives. 

”',hile  Mrs.  Bradstreet  was  busy  with  the  home  furnish¬ 
ing  plans,  the  husband  and  young  Dudley,  19  years  old,  were 
finishing  up  the  carpentry  v^ork  and  doing  the  papering  and 
painting,  and  all  three  did  their  tasks  expertly.  Even  the 
daughter  did  her  part  and  v/hen  the  family  was  ready  to  move  in 
there  v;as  a  fine  stock  of  supplies  canned  by  11-year-old  Ethel 
Louise  Bradstreet,  a  member  of  one  of  the  4H  Clubs  at  the  Beverly 
Health  Centre.  Mrs.  Bradstreet ’s  sister,  Mrs.  Ethel  Lovett  Xing, 
v/ho  makos  her  home  with  the  Bradstreets,  finished  most  of  the 
curtains  and  draperies  for  the  cosy  home  and  helped  in  the  plans 
for  the  arrangement  of  the  furnishings. 
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"There  has  been  the  keenest  enjoyment  in  the  furnishing 
of  the  home.  One  of  the  problem.s  of  the  courses  taken  up  by- 
Mrs,  Bradstreet  was  to  furnish  the  home  for  a  quarter  of  the 
cost  of  the  building.  The  cottage  cost  in  the  vicinity  of 
$8000,  so  theoretically  there  was  $2000  to  spend  for  the  fur¬ 
nishings  and  this  has  proved  sufficient  to  give  the  Bradstreets 
a  lovely  abiding  place  v;ith  every  comfort  and  convenience, 

"'It  has  been  groat  fun,'  said  Mrs.  Bradstreet  to 
a  Herald  reporter,  in  commenting  on  her  experiences.  'For  our 
living-room  I  wanted  a  distinctive  fireplace  and  studied  many. 
Ours  is  built  of  tapestry  brick  and  above  it  is  a  colonial 
mantel  which  cost  me  just  $10  to  have  made  from  the  plans  I 
designed.  Much  old  furniture  which  had  been  discarded  by  the 
family  and  stored  a^vay  in  the  barn  v/as  found.  One  piece  was 
a  Gov,  'i/inthrop  desk,  v;hich  was  soon  restored  to  its  original 
attractiveness.  Then  we  came  across  a  lyre  table  which  upon 
a  little  investigation  vras  found  to  have  been  made  of  San 
Domingo  mahogany,' 


"On  the  table  in  the  living  room  are  two  old  chased 
glass  lamps,  wit^h  ocwter  tops,  used  in  the  days  when  sperm  oil 
furnished  the  source  of  lighting  homes.  They  were  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  Bradstreet ’s  mother,  Mrs.  Eben  F,  Lovett,  On  the  floor 
of  the  living-room  are  some  beautifully  woven  braided  rugs 
made  by  Mrs,  A*  J,  Southwick,  a  sister  of  Mr,  Bradstreet  and 
x7ho  despite  her  age,  83,  took  enjoyment  in  making  them  for  the 
nev;  home.  In  the  dining  room  is  a  mahogany  lowboy  and  the 
result  is  that  the  entire  furniture  is  of  maliogo.ny  tone.  In 
the  17611  lighted  hall  is  a  Martha  '/ashington  table,  also  a 
family  discard,  and  rcfinished.  An  old-fashioned  chair  makes 
a  fitting  companion  piece.  Doors  from  the  dining  room  and 
kitchen  open  out  on  the  sun  parlor,  v/hich  is  also  fitted  as 
a  dinette  for  the  summer  time.  Upstairs  there  are  three  bed 
rooms,  a  bathroom  and  a  sleeping  porch  facing  the  river.  The 
decorations  arc  all  in  harmony  and  make  a  most  inviting  part 
of  the  house.  In  one  of  the  bed  rooms  is  a  sleigh  front  bureau 
ivhlch  Mrs.  Bradstreet  picked  up  in  a  second-hand  store  and  which 
the  jmowledge  she  had  gained  in  her  classes  led  to  the  discovery 
that  it  was  of  mahogany, 

"On  the  west  side  of  the  house  there  is  a  veranda 
overlooking  ivlia.t  Mrs.  Bradstreet  calls  the  barnyard  garden.  A 
feiir  7years  ago  the  great  barns  on  the  estate  were  destroyed  by 
fire,  but  the  stone  foundations,  with  the  cellar  made  an  almost 
perfect  setting  for  a  formal  garden.  The  fieldstone  fo-unda- 
tion  for  the  silo,  circular  in  shape,  made  a  wonderful  location 
.for  a  pool  and  a  fountain,  really  everything  seemed  to  fit  into 
the  picture,  and  soon  the  gardens  will  be  aglow  with  color," 
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ALVAH  JUDSON  AND  CORDELIA  STAPLES 
BRADSTREET 
IN  1886 


IvIY  FAMILY 


When  my  parents  moved  to  the  farm  in  East  Danvers, 
they  brought  v/ith  them  three  children,  Anna,  Sarah  and  Anson* 
Henry  and  I  v/ere  horn  there*  Anna,  not  long  after  graduating 
from  Holten  High  School,  took  a  position  as  teacher  in  the 
East  Danvers  School,  District  #8  of  the  town,  and  taught  a 
few  terms*  Then  a  son  of  our  nearest  neighbor,  named  Edwin 
Southwick,  on  returning  from  service  in  the  Civil  Ear,  per¬ 
suaded  her  to  marry  him*  On  September  20,  1864,  they  were 
married  by  Rev*  M*  Chaffin,  and  for  a  short  time  they  made 
their  home  with  the  Southwick  parents  until  the  house  at  174 
Elliott  Street  was  ready  for  occupancy*  Their  children  Y^/ere 
Annie  Frances  who  died  at  the  age  of  eleven  and  Addle  Augusta* 
After  a  period  of  bookleeeping  at  Pope  Brothers  Lumber  Co., 

Addie  married  Frank  J*  Derry  and  at  once  went  to  Fellov/s  Street, 
Danvers  to  live  at  the  Derry  home.  To  this  couple  one  son, 
Raymond,  was  born*  He  married  Gertrude  Ingersoll  and  they 
now  reside  at  their  home  built  on  Columbia  Road,  Danvers* 

In  the  days  of  the  Civil  War  period  it  was  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  farm  boys  to  attend  the  winter  terms  of  school 
until  marrying,  and  one  winter  our  East  Danvers  School  had  a 
farmer's  boy  of  tv/enty- three  attending.  This  brought  about 
a  practice  of  securing  a  school  master  for  the  winter  terms. 

My  father  was  committee  man  for  several  years,  and  one  winter 
j  a  young  man  from  New  Hampshire,  Horace  G*  Hanahan  apnlied  for 
the  school  and  was  accepted*  It  often  happened  that  the  school 
master  was  attracted  to  a  daughter  of  the  family,  and  so  it 
1  came  about  that  Horace  fell  in  love  with  my  sister  Sarah* 

After  a  successful  term  at  the  East  Danvers  school, 

:  Horace  accepted  a  teaching  position  in  Milton,  secured  a  tene- 
!  ment  in  Dorchester  and  took  Sarah  (who  was  then  eighteen) 
f  there  as  his  bride*  Their  first  child,  Edith  May,  was  born 
!  in  Dorchester*  Horace  concluded  his  school  teaching  in 

Dorchester  and  then  took  a  school  in  Port  Chester,  N*Y*  where 
j  he' taught  about  five  years*  Since  he  w'as  troubled  badly  v/ith 
1  rheumatism,  he  was  advised  by  his  doctor  to  go  South*  He 
'I  was  able  to  buy  forty  acres  of  land  from  a  plantation  a  mile 
j  out  of  South  Richmond,  Virginia,  where  he  had  a  house  and 
I  farm  buildings  built*  He  moved  his  family,  y;hich  now  included 
'  another  daughter,  Minnie,  born  in  Port  Chester*  Shortly 
j  afterward  their  son,  Guy  L*  Manahan  v;as  born* 

Edith  and  Minnie,  after  graduating  from  high  school, 
came  to  Danvers  to  work  in  the  neckware  factory  of  my  cousin, 

I  Herbert  N*  Bradstreet*  After  returning  to  Richmond,  Edith 
!  married  Prank  Dunford,  a  bookkeeper  in  the  Kingman  meat  plant 
I  in  Richmond,  and  the  ncv/lyweds  went  to  livo  at  1106  Decatur 
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street.  Here  their  family  of  four  boys  and  one  daughter  were 
born?  Edward,  Horaoc,  Frank  Jr.,  Harry  and  Anne  Dudley. 

Minnie  married  Dr.  Robert  Hugh  Tucker  and  while  they 
were  living  in  Baltimore,  Marj^iand,  their  daughter,  Mary  Tucker 
(Percival)  was  born. 

Guy  Manahan  carried  on  the  family  farm  in  South  Rich¬ 
mond.  He  and  his  wife  Daisy  had  one  daughter,  Dorothy  Manahan 
(Terrell).  After  Daisy’s  death,  Guy  married  Margaret  Crowther. 
Their  c'nlldren  were  Harold  and  Mildred.  Manahan  (Isbell) 

My  brother  Anson,  on  his  twenty-first  birthday, married 
Sarah  Lizzie  Baker  of  Danvers,  daughter  of  Daniel  Brooks  Baker, 
a  shoe  manufacturer  of  Danvers. 

My  brother  Henry,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  married 
Hattie  Mayhew  Perry,  adopted  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Hannah 
Perry  of  Danvers.  As  this  marriage  was  not  blessed  with  child¬ 
ren,  they  adopted  Ina  Louise  Bradstreet.  They  spent  their  last 
years  in  Leominster,  Mass,  v/ith  Ina.  She  married  Vi/ilfred  Cur¬ 
tis  of  Leominster,  and  they  have  one  son,  Donald.  They  are 
now  living  at  their  home  at  Fairview  Street,  Leominster. 

As  Can  be  seen  from  the  preceding  accounts,  the  idea 
of  marrying  young  was  a  habjt  in  my  family,  and  so  I  felt  that 
I  should  do  the  sarnie.  As  a  result,  my  interest  in  girl  friends 
started  at  an  early  age.  About  the  time  I  started  school  a 
nice  famhly  came  into  the  neighborhood  and  took  the  house  on 
the  farm  joining  ours,  and  in  that  family  was  a  girl  about  my 
age  whom  I  met.  About  a  year  later  this  farm  v^as  sold  to  a 
Marblehead  man,  and  my  girl  friend  moved  to  Danversport.  I 
missed  her  for  a  while,  but  at  the  age  of  nine  I  was  promoted 
to  the  school  at  Danversnort,  and  in  a  very  short  time  we  began 
exchanging  notes.  This  ivent  on  for  two  years  until  I  left 
school  for  the  summer  and  Lizzie  left  for  high  school. 

At  the  time  I  reached  the  age  of  fourteen  my  second 
girl  friend  came  into  my  life.  Her  name  was  Sarah.-  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  a  brother  and  sister  came  to  the  home  across  the 
■way,  the  young  man  to  help  on  the  farm  and  Sarah  to  help  in 
the  house  I  so  for  some  months  I  had  a  second  ''steady’',  but 
the  summer  ended  and  brother  and  sister  went  back  to  Danvers. 

About  this  time  George  Mayhev;  became  friendly  with 
Henry  and  me,  and  it  seemed  very  natural  that  Henry  should 
fall  for  his  sister  Hattie.  Hattie  had  two  foster  cousins 
about  her  age.  George  became  interested  in  the  elder,  which 
left  the  younger  one  for  someone  else.  Vifhat  more  natural  than 
that  Florence  and  I  should  go  together.  For  a  year  or  more 
we  paired  off  this  w  ay  and  many  were  the  rides,  picnics  and 
par  ties  the  sextet  enjoyed  together.  Then  an  interruption 
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occurred.  A  widower  from  the  west  came  east  ready  for  a  wife* 
Since  I  v/as  only  sixteen  and  Florence  was  older,  Charley  got 
the  prize. 

About  this  time  a  young  man  living  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  came  to  vjork  on  the  farm.  A  nev/  family  had  moved  into 
the  first  house  in  Beverly,  and  our  young  man,  Frank,  got 
interested  in  the  eldest  girl,  Mary.  Na  tirally,  Frank  liked 
to  go  riding  v/ith  Mary;  so  he  suggested  to  me  that  if  I  had  a 
steady  we  could  make  a  foursome  of  it,  as  I  had  the  carriage. 
About  this  time  a  young  neighbor  who  had  been  in  v/oburn  returned 
to  East  Danvers.  I  acted  on  Frank’s  suggestion  and  asked  Cor¬ 
delia  Staples  to  Join  our  party  and  we  v/ere  a  happy  quartet. 

This  kept  up  until  I  reached  my  nineteenth  birthday.  I  have 
already  mentioned  that  I  had  most  of  my  life  patterned  after 
my  brother  Henry.  Since  he  had  married  at  nineteen,  it  seemed 
natural  that  I  should  think  of  marriage  at  nineteen. 

On  March  22,  1882,  Cordelia  and  I  v/ere  married  by  the 
DanVersport  Baptist  minister.  Cordelia’s  bridesmaid  was  Rcsa 
Gray  and  the  best  man  was  Cordelia’s  brother  and  my  boyhood 
chum,  Herbert  Staples.  I  brought  my  new  v/ife  home  to  the  farm¬ 
house  as  a  helper  to  my  mother,  now  approaching  sixty.  It 
really  made  mutual  help.  My  wife,  Cordelia,  v/as  one  of  a  thous¬ 
and,  smart  as  a  whip,  a  wonderful  helper  and  very  capable. 

Fifteen  years  passed  all  too  quickly  with  the  routine 
of  busy  farm  life,  milk  business  and,  what  might  seem  somev/hat 
of  a  task  today,  the  raising  of  five  children.  In  1897 
Cordelia  passed  away  leaving  four  girls  and  one  boy.  Emma, 
the  oldest  was  fourteen;  'rilliam,  the  youngest,  was  Just  enter¬ 
ing  school.  The  girls  had  been  well  trained  in  household 
duties  and  now  became  invaluable  to  me  as  housekeepers.  I 
made  life  interesting  for  them.  They  were  soon  old  enough 
me  to  take  around  to  social  events  and  on  trips  to  distant 
points.  They  v/ere  attractive  girls  and  soon  began  to  have 
boy  friends. 

As  Emma  was  still  in  High  School,  I  procured  Mrs. 

Ada  Hutchins,  whose  husband,  Walter,  was  working  at  the  farm, 
as  my  housekeeper.  My  mother  had  passed  away  Just  a  fev;  months 
after  my  wife’s  death.  Mrs.  Hutchins  remained  as  housekeeper 
one  year.  After  that  Mrs.  Edith  Zwicker,  v;ife  of  Joshua  N. 
Zwicker  my  milk  team  helper  at  the  time,  also  v/as  with  me 
one  year.  My  daughters,  Olive  and  Cora,  instead  of  taking  the 
high  sGiiool  course  wished  to  enter  Hillard  Hall,  a  worthwhile 
private  school  in  town.  These  t\/o  girls  came  to  me  with  a 
proposition  to  take  over  the  housekeeping,  so  I  bargained  with 
them  for  four  dollars  a  week  to  take  over.  They  made  grand 
housekeepers.  Soon  after,  a  piano  teacher  from  Beverly,  Miss 
i  Crittenden,  came  to  m.e  wishing  to  take  ray  girls  as  pupils. 
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I  agreed  and  bought  a  Merrill  piano  and  started  them  in*  Emma 
made  excellent  progress  and  it  was  not  long  before  she  could 
play  perfectly  Hoffman's  "Mocking  Bird"  and  the  "E'lelv’eiss 
Glide"*  Cora  ivas  even  more  diligent  and  practised  up  to  six 
hours  a  day,  and  before  she  was  twenty  years  of  age  she  began 
teaching  piano*  After  a  v/hile  I  gave  her  our  Merrill  piano 
and  bought  a  Cornish  piano  for  eight  hand  v/ork,  esta.blishing 
her  in  the  home  of  her  sister  Florence,  novi  Mrs*  Kimball* 

Cora  soon  became  a  popular  piano  teacher  in  and  around  Beverly 
and  North  Hampton,  N*H*  (where  she  spent  her  summers  v/ith 
Mrs*  Grace  Chevalier*)  She  now  resides  with  Florence  in  their 
pretty  Cape  Cod  cottage  at  59  County  Way,  Beverly,  and  still 
enjoys  a  large  class  of  piano  pupils* 

In  the  meantime  I  had  secured  Aunt  Sarah  Giles  as  a 
housekeeper  and  cook  for  the  farm  help,  and  it  was  not  long 
now  before  my  family  came  into  homes  of  their  ovm*  In  1902 
Olive  was  united  in  marriage  with  Ernest  Doty,  who  for  several 
years  had  been  an  efficient  \7orker  on  the  milk  team*  He  and 
Joshua  Zwlcker  had  been  grand  helpers,  trusty  and  efficient 
persons*  I  could  leave  my  business  with  them  while  taking 
leaves  of  absence  for  business  or  vacations*  One  evening  when 
they  were  with  me  in  the  dining  room,  the  telephone  rang*  I 
found  it  to  be  a  long  distance  call  from  Farmington,  N.H*  from 
my  brother-in-law,  William  Staples,  telling  me  of  the  sudden 
death  of  his  wife,  Eliza*  This  resulted  in  the  breaking  up 
of  the  family,  and  Lydia,  the  second  child,  came  to  my  home* 

The  girls  became  very  fond  of  their  sweet  natured  cousin,  and 
later  I  legally  adopted  her*  I  sent  her  to  Oak  Grove  Seminary 
in  Vassalboro,  Maine,  where  in  due  time  she  graduated  and 
secured  a  school  in  another  part  of  Vassalboro*  Lydia  taught 
there  and  in  Augusta  until  her  marriage  to  Walter  '/oodman, 
v/hen  they  \7ent  to  housekeeping  in  Fairfield,  Maine* 

Not  long  after  this  my  son-in-law,  Ernest  Doty,  v/ished 
to  go  into  business  for  himself  and  bought  a  small  business  of* 
his  ovmm  He  moved  first  to  twelve  Bridge  Street  and  not  long 
after  to  a  farm  on  Elliott  Street.  There  he  carried  on  for 
a  time  but  sold  out  his  business  and  came  back  Vi,'ith  me  again* 

Not  so  long  after  this  his  wife,  my  daughter  Olive,  was 
stricken  with  spinal  meningitis  and  passed  av/ay,  leaving  one 
boy,  ’/inthrop,  five  years  old.  A  younger  child,  Mildred, 
when  but  a  few  months  old,  passed  aivay  shortly  before  her 
mother.  Perhans  a  year  later,  more  or  less,  Ernest  married 
a  widow,  Emma  Blanciiard,  and  they  vi;ent  to  housekeeping  at 
485  Elliott  Street* 


Winthrop  remained  in  his  father's  home  and  attended 
school*  After  another  ten  years  he  got  uneasy  and  with  a 
cousin  took  French  leave  of  Massachusetts  and  started  for  the 
West*  They  halted  in  Omaha,  Nebraska*  Here  the  cousin  stayed 
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and  took  up  carpentry,  remaining  there  the  next  ten  years. 
Vifinthrop  left  Omaha  for  San  Francisco  and  joined  the  U.S*  Navy, 
signing  up  for  three  years.  This  was  in  the  period  just  foll¬ 
owing  the  first  World  War.  Most  of  the  time  was  spent  in  the 
Pacific,  up  and  dom  the  North  and  South  American  coast,  but 
one  or  more  trips  were  made  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  the 
Atlantic.  During  these  three  years  Winthrop  v/rote  me  frequently 
advising  me  where  to  address  the  next  letter  I  should  write. 
After  his  enlistment  was  over,  he  came  home  and  went  back  to 
the  milk  business  that  he  had  tired  of  before.  Soon  he  joined 
up  with  the  Hood  Milk  Company,  serving  faithfully,  and  was 
rewarded  by  several  promotions.  He  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
Hood  Plant  in  Newburyport.  He  has  five  children,  Olive  Elaine, 
Winthrop  Jr.,  Roger,  Alan  and  Boyd.  The  first  three  are  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  first  virife,  Carloin  e  Thompson  of  Salem.  After  her 
death  'vintlirop  married  Mabel  MacDonald,  a  nurse  at  Beverly 
Hospital.  She  has  made  a  wonderful  wife  and  mother,  bringing 
up  the  five  children  in  a  happy  and  v/ell-trained  family.  On 
February  4,  1948  I  became  the  great  grandfather  of  Boyd  Doty 
within  a  few  hours  of  the  birth  at  the  same  hospital  (Beverly) 
of  my  granddaughter.  Laurel  Ellen  Maney,  second  daughter  of  my 
youngest  girl,  Ethel  Bradstreet  Maney.  Olive  Elaine  became 
a  registered  nurse,  graduating  from  Salem  Hospital.  She  is 
now  married  to  Robert  Churchill  of  Rial  Side  and. they  are  living 
in  their  own  new  home  on  Ashton  Street,  Beverly.  Winthrop  Jr., 
after  a  preparatory  course  at  Amherst  College,  trained  in  the 
World  War  II  Air  Force,  worked  with  the  Hood  Company  for  a 
while  and  has  recently  received  his  appointment  on  ahe  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  Police  Force.  Roger  has  joined  the  Naval  Reserve 
for  officer  training  and  is  enjoying  his  studies  and  sea  trips. 

In  1904  ray  oldest  daughter,  Emraa,  was  married  to 
Charles  Chevalier,  a  civil  engineer  and  railroad  man,  going 
first  to  Cranston,  R.I.,  where  Charles  had  an  office  in  the 
Providence  Depot  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford. 

Prom  Providence  he  signed  up  with  the  Grand  Trunk  with  an 
1  office  in  Fall  River.  Next  they  went  to  New  Haven,  Conn., 

|[  then  to  Nashua,  N.  H.,  with  the  Boston  and  Maine,  next  to  St. 
i'  Johnsbury  for  a  shca?t  period.  From  St.  Johnsbury  they  moved 
I  to  Portland,  Me.,  to  take  a  position  with  the  Maine  Central 
I  taking  full  charge  of  the  Portland  Terminal.  They  remained 

;j  in  Portland  for  quite  a  time  and  built  a  house  in  the  V/oodford 

:!  section  of  the  city.  Later  they  had  to  sell  their  nice  house 
j  in  Portland  and  go  to  Missouri.  V/hile  there  my  daughter,  then 

;  fifty  years  of  age,  was  stricken  v;ith  cancer  which  carried 

1  her  off.  She  was  laid  at  rest  in  the  Bradstreet  family  lot 
at  Danvers.  My  daughter  left  tv/o  children,  Elizabeth  and 
Russell.  As  a  result  of  her  mother’s  devoted  help  and  inspir¬ 
ation  Elizabeth  pursued  a  brilliant  musical  career,  which  is 
described  in  the  ciiapter  entitled  *'Music**.  After  receiving 
her  Bachelor’s  and  Master’s  degrees  at  the  University  of  Miss¬ 
ouri  and  teaching  at  the  University,  at  Christian  College  and 
at  William  'Voods  College  in  Missouri,  Elizabeth  returned  East. 
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I  In  1934  she  married  Stephen  F*  Kimball  jr.  Russell  v/orked  at 
I  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard  during  the  war,  boarding  v/ith  his 
,!  uncle's  family  in  North  Hampton#  He  married  Frances  Goodhue 
,|  of  Concord,  N#H#,  v7ho  was  teaching  in  North  Hampton.  They 
bought  a  four  acre  place,  made  the  house  over  to  their  ideas 
and  still  live  there  alth  their  daughter,  Charlene#  Russell 
I'  Is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  and  at  present 
holds  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  in  Durham  • 
Charles  Chevalier  married  Frances*  'sister  Marguerice  Goodhue 
Griffin  and  they  nov/  reside  at  their  home  in  Short  Falls,  N#H# 

My  third  girl  to  start  a  home  of  her  om  v/as  Florence 
in  1906,  marrying  Stephen  F#  Kimball,  a  Salem  boy,  v/ho  on 
,  leaving  school  started  working  at  the  "Shoe"#  They  started 

1  housekeeping  at  508  Elliott  Street,  Beverly,  the  first  of  the 
!  apartment  houses  I  built#  Sometime  later  they  moved  to  twelve 
'  Bridge  Street#  Stephen's  health  now  began  to  fail  and  he  wont 
to  Rutland  for  a  while  and  was  advised  to  take  a  trip  to  Chll» 

,  fornia#  This  he  did,  and  a  v/hile  after  v/ent  to  Alamagordo, 

!  Nev;  Mexico,  v/here  he  had  an  option  on  a  moving  picture  house 
-  and  sent  for  Florence  and  Stephen  Jr#  They  carried  on  the 
I  picture  business  for  several  years  in  Alamagordo,  v/here  their 
i  second  child,  Barbara,  v/as  born#  They  sold  out  there  and  for 

i  a  v;hile  carried  on  the  same  kind  of  business  in  Roswell.  After 
i  a  while  they  left  New  Mexico  for  Massachusetts,  driving  home 
over  the  road  in  their  Overland  car,  taking  a  month  for  the 
trip,  sleeping  in  pup  tents  or  local  schoolhouses  at  night# 
Florence  drove  most  of  the  2700  miles  herself,  aided  occasion¬ 
ally  by  yoiong  Steve#  Stephen  entered  Middleton  Sanatorium, 

■  but  in  a  few  months  passed  av/ay#  Florence  made  her  home  with 
Cora  at  nine  Bridge  Street  over  the  store#  Florence  took  work 
clerking  in  the  store  for  several  years  and  after  that  was 
employed  at  the  "Shoe''#  It  was  no  easy  task  in  those  days  to 
bring  up  two  children  alone#  After  a  number  of  years  of  con¬ 
fining  work,  she  has  retired  to  enjoy  developing  latent  talents 
of  which  she  had  hardly  been  aware#  She  is  specializing  in  the 
making  of  hooked  rugs,  teaching  many  private  classes  as  well 
as  in  evening  classes  of  the  adult  education  program  of  ^he 
Sal  em  Schools#  Stephen  Jr#  took  a  course  in  engineering  at 
Northeastern  University  and  went  to  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont  on 
an  electrical  construction  and  dam  project#  He  v;as  then  taken 
on  by  the  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  as  a  safety  engineer 
and  given  a  district  in  Southern  Virginia  and  the  state  of  North 
Carolina  v/ith  living  quarters  in  Charlotte#  From  there  he  was 
sent  to  New  York  State  with  headquarters  at  Buffalo#  He  has 
recently  been  transferred  to  Boston  for  special  work  in  Mass¬ 
achusetts.  In  1934  Stephen  married  Elizabeth  Chevalier  and 
they  now  have  three  children,  Stephen,  fourteen,  Charlotte, 
nine,  and  Constance,  nearly  two#  They  are  no^v  living  in  the 
house  which  wo  purchased  and  remodeled  for  them  in  Beverly 
Cove,  and  young  Stephen  and  Charlotte  are  rapidly  getting 
'  acquainted  in  Beverly  and  taking  a  lively  interest  in  school 
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activities#  Florence's  daughter  Barbara  went  to  business 
school  in  Salem  and  then  took  a  oosition  with  Liberty  Llutual 
in  Boston#  Later  she  returned  to  Beverly  to  work  at  the 
Unjted  Shoe#  In  1941  she  married  Bernard  Pineles  of  Marble¬ 
head#  Bernard  is  emnloyed  in  the  United  Shoe  and  they  are 
living  in  Hamilton  with  their  children.  Dean,  six,  and  Pamela, 
two#  They  have  built  a  very  attractive  new  home  on  Lois  Street, 

Hamilton,  near  the  high  school# 

In  1908  my  son  ’i/illiam,  the  youngest  child,  mo.rr led 
Murle  Owen  of  Elliott  Street  and  they  boarded  with  her  parents# 
While  there,  William  felt  an  urge  to  see  more  of  the  v/orld# 

’7ith  a  chum,  Harry  Briggs,  he  started  on  a  trans-continental 
tour,  going  via  Canada  to  the  west  coast,  coming  south  to  the 
United  States,  making  the  trip  south  of  the  Canadian  line#  This 
trip  they  made  by  stages,  finding  jobs  both  going  west  and  re¬ 
turning  east,  and  reimbursing  their  finances  for  another  leg 
of  the  trip.  Not  long  after  his  return  to  Danvers,  he  entered 
the  employ  of  the  street  railway  as  motorraan,  graduating  to 
night  superintendent  of  the  Danvers  Division#  Later  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  ”Shoc”>  and  still  later  he  moved  to  Bellov/s  Falls, 
Vermont,  and  took  X70rk  in  a  machine  shop  there#  The  next 
change  was  to  Hartford,  Connecticut#  After  a  divorce  he 
married  Louella  Davis  of  Bello’vs  Palls#  He  is  employed  at 
the  Hartford  Specialties  Co#  and  is  now  in  charge  of  cam  making, 
having  become  very  skilled  in  the  v;ork#  His  son  Alvah  took 
up  the  automobile  accessory  game  first  in  Beverly,  then  in 
Rociiland,  Mass#  He  had  married  Viola  French  of  Beverly,  and 
they  had  two  sons,  Robert  and  Ronald#  They  are  now  with  their 
mother  in  Beverly,  fine  young  men  of  thirteen  and  eleven, 
active  in  church  and  boy  scout  work#  Alvah  entered  the  service 
and  was  stationed  in  New  Guinea  and  in  the  Phillipines#  On 
his  discliarge  he  came  back  to  his  job  in  Rockland#  After  a 
divorce  he  married  Anne  Bowen  and  they  have  one  daughter, 
Joellen#  William's  next  child,  Olive  May,  married  Ralph  VanDine 
and  has  always  resided  in  Danvers#  She  has  three  children. 

Faith,  sevehteeh,  Russell,  twelve  ahd  l/illiam,  ten.  William's 
third  child,  ’/illiam,  Jr#  after  a  few  short  jobs,  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Bay  State  Belting  Co#  in  Providence,  R.I#  He 
married  Tessie  Clemens  of  Chester,  Vermont,  and  there  are  two 
children,  P^lorence  Judith,  born  in  1942  and  William  H#  Jr#  in 
1945#  Much  relied  upon  in  his  business  and  home,  r/iniam's 
untimely  death  in  May  of  this  year  was  a  shock  and  a  hardship# 
His  capable  wife,  Tessie,  is  courageously  carrying  on  the 
support  of  her  young  family  by  associating  herself  with  a 
Real  Estate  firm  in  Providence#  "/illiam's  youngest  child, 

Murle ^ "Bunny”  Bradstreet,  is  a  talented  piano  player  and 
organist,  she  married  Ralph  Barker  Jr.  of  Beverly,  and  they 
are  now  living  at  508  Elliott  Street,  Beverly,  with  their  two 
children,  Kenneth,  two,  and  Carol,  two  months  old*  Ralph  and 
Bunny  are  ardent  church  workers,  and  they  often  play  violin 
and  piano  at  social  affairs# 
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To  resume  the  story  of  my  own  life:-  '.Vhen  I  had 
been  a  widower  some  five  years,  I  found  that  I  was  not  left 
desolate,  as  a  kind  Providence  Y/as  looking  out  for  me*  Across 
my  oath  came  a  most  estimable  girl,  Bertha  Lovett,  about  the 
age  of  my  older  children*  ’.Ve  v/ent  to  skating  parties  and  rides 
together*  Soon  I  got  to  calling  regularly,  and  with  little 
more  ceremony  I  asked  her  if  she  would  go  to  Salem  with  me  to 
pick  out  a  diamond*  She  consented  and  v;e  became  really  engaged, 
with  the  understanding  that  when  my  children  were  settled  in 
homes  of  their  own  v;e  vjould  be  married* 

I  bought  a  nice  driving  horse,  and  together  we  v/ent 
to  Boston  and  picked  out  a  Moyer  Top  buggy  for  her  principal 
use*  It  v/as  on  hand  whenever  she  cared  to  drive  out  by  her¬ 
self  or  vjhen  v;e  wont  out  together*  So  seven  years  v;ent  by* 
Bertha  spent  one  more  year  at  Salem  Normal  School  and  taught 
five  years  until  she  reached  tTvonty-f ive,  and  my  children  v/ere 
settled  in  life* 


One  day,  after  we  load  decided  on  the  wedding  date, 
vie  were  riding  in  the  buggy  when  our  pet  horse,  Bessie,  stopped 
to  browse  by  the  roadside*  I  asked  my  bride-to-be  how  she 
would  like  to  go  on  our  v/odding  trip  in  a  Stanley  Steamer* 

Since  gasoline  cars  v/ere  very  scarce  at  this  time,  and  steam 
automobiles  were  very  nov/  and  exciting,  the  prospect  was 
tiirilling  to  her*  So  I  v/ont  to  Elmer  '^'Jood  and  bought  a  Stanley 
Steamer,  the  second  auto  in  Ryal  Side*  The  other  v;as  owned  by 
Glif  Bray,  then  living  on  the  corner  of  Bridge  Street  and  Liv¬ 
ingstone  Avenue*  Elmer  taught  me  to  drive*  It  required  only 
a  practice  of  two  hundred  miles  for  a  license*  This  I  pro¬ 
cured  the  day  before  the  wedding  v/as  to  bo  hold.  My  first  •• 

drive  alone  v/as  the  afternoon  of  the  wedding,  a  last  shopping 
trip  to  Salem*  Elmer  yood  sent  M a  Bobby  Homan,  a  gentleman 
of  color,  as  a  chauffeur  for  the  eventful  evening*  He  came 
to  my  house,  drove  me  to  Bertha’s  home  at  453  Elliott  Street 
where  the  wedding  was  to  be  held,  left  me  and  drove  to  Beverly 
with  orders  to  be  back  at  ten* 

The  wedding  was  solemnized  by  Rev*  Edv/in  Byington, 
and  was  followed  by  a  lovely  reception*  At  ten  o'clock  we 
broke  away,  went  upstairs  and  changed  to  our  traveling  clothes, 
and  v/hen  Bobby  came  at  ten  we  ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  guests, 
boarded  our  car  and  were  v/hisked  to  the  Highland  House  on 
Railroad  Avenue,  Beverly,  where  we  had  engaged  a  room  for  the 
night*  we  had  arranged  with  Bobby  to  take  care  of  the  car 
overnight  and  be  back  for  us  at  nine  in  the  morning*  V/e  had 
a  quiet  night,  as  no  one  knev/  of  our  plans,  and  none  of  the  guest 
had  a  car  to  follow  us* 

Our  plans  carried  all  right  and  our  car  came  to  us  in 
the  morning*  After  settling  v;ith  our  chauffeur,  we  started 
out  on  our  real  honeymoon  trip,  doing  our  ov/n  driving*  V/e  went 
to  Gardner,  Mass*,  v/here  my  v/ife  had  taught  school,  and  the 
next  day  to  Southbridge  v;here  her  sister  Ethel  lived*  She  was 
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then  in  the  office  of  the  American  Optical  Company.  We  stayed 
at  a  hotel  there  about  one  v/eek  and  reached  home  early  the  foll¬ 
owin'^  v/eek  v/ithout  any  mishap.  '7e  v;ere  v/elcomed  home  by  a 
serenade  from  the  workers  on  the  farm  and  the  young  men  of  the 
neighborhood.  So  began  our  many  years  of  happy  married  life 
together. 

Our  marriage  was  blessed  by  three  children  of  whom 
Dudley  and  Ethel  are  now  living.  Dudley  Lovett  Bradstreet  was 
born  September  13,  1909.  h'e  had  spent  that  summer  at  the 
cottage  I  nad  built  at  the  "Shore”.  Besides  the  cool  river 
breezes  we  had  enjoyed  a  garden  surplus  of  shell  beans,  tomatoes, 
corn  and  peaches.  Late  on  the  night  of  September  12  v;e  returned 
rather  hurriedly  to  the  Lovett  home  on  Elliott  Street,  Beverly, 
where  Dudley  V7as  born.  My  wife’s  parents,  Eben  and  Maria  Lovett, 
decided  to  live  with  us  at  the  Farmhouse.  This  was  a  help  as 
Bertha's  health  was  not  good  for  some  time.  Later  "Pa"  and 
"Ivia"  Lovett  became  valuable  helpers  at  the  grocery  store. 

Before  Dudley  reached  his  teens  he  became  interested 
in  printing  and  begged  to  attend  school  in  Hamilton,  where  a 
course  in  printing  was  being  taught.  The  next  year  he  left  for 
Kt.  Hermon  School  in  Northfield*  In  Beverly  he  had  spent  much 
time  at  the  Y.M.C.A.  After  attending  the  Red  Gross  Aquatic 
Training  School  at  Brimfield,  Mass,  for  several  years  he  acted 
as  Boy’s  Secretary  at  the  Beverly  Y.  He  taught  First  Aid  and 
Life  Saving  there  and  later  in  most  of  the  cities  and  to\ms  of 
Eastern  Massachusetts.  It  was  but  a  step  to  Red  Cross  work, 
and  he  v/as  dispatched  to  Richmond,  Virginia,  as  supervisor  of 
First  Aid  and  Life  Saving,  teaching  these  subjects  in  high 
schools  and  university,  police  department,  hospitals  and  so 
forth.  On  September  24,  1939,  he  married  Arlene  Hannaford  of 
Weymouth,  Mass,  and  there  on  November  2,  1944  their  baby  girl, 
Carol  Ann,  was  born.  That  year  he  was  promoted  to  a  larger 
field  in  the  same  line  of  v;ork  at  Cincinnatti,  Ohio.  Here  on 
October  2,  1946,  their  second  child,  Dwight  Alvah,  was  born. 

It  is  our  great  pleasure  to  drive  the  thousand  miles  for  an 
occasional  visit,  and  v/e  look  forward  each  year  to  their  month 
with  us  in  the  summer. 

Our  second  child  was  born  in  February  of  1911,  but 
lived  for  only  a  year.  Our  daughter,  Ethel  Louise,  was  born 
in  1917  on  the  glorious  Fourth  of  July  and  was  vi/elcomed  into 
our  family  at  10  Bridge  Street  Danvers.  She  graduated  from 
High  School  v;ith  honors  and,  securing  a  scholarship,  entered 
Colby  College  at  'faterville,  Maine.  There  she  lived  with  her 
sister,  Lydia,  for  three  years,  taking  one  resident  year  at 
the  college.  She  graduated  in  1938  (Phi  Beta  Kappa)  and  for 
two  years  taught  French  and  English  at  Hitchcock  Free  Academy 
in  Brimfield,  Mass.  On  August  31,  1940,  she  was  married  in  a 
garden  wedding  at  our  home  to  Jolin  M.  Maney  of  Lawrence.  They 
lived  for  a  while  in  Lav.'rence,  then  in  Malden,  and  in  1943 
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came  to  Ryal  Side*  */hile  living  at  217  Bridge  Street,  their 
first  child,  Ardith  Louise,  v/as  horn  on  August  27,  1944.  "ie 
saw  them  often  then  as  they  were  living  so  near.  In  1947  they 
bought  a  home  of  their  own  at  Brimhal  Avenue,  North  Beverly. 

Nith  a  car  in  each  family  we  are  back  and  forth  almost  daily. 

On  February  2,  1948,  their  second  daughter.  Laurel  Ellen  was 
born*  We  find  that  '‘Hoot‘n  Holler”,  as  they  call  it  is  approp¬ 
riately  named.  John  (Tony)  is  an  industrial  engineer  at  the 
Farrington  Mfg.  Go.  in  Boston.  Ardith  feels  quite  grov/n  up 
at  five*  She  is  attending  kindergarten  and  helps  care  for  Sister 
Laurel  as  well  as  Diakey,  the  .kittens,  the  goats  and  the  hens. 
Laurel  is  nearly  two  and  making  a  brave  attempt  at  the  English 
language.  Besides  all  this  they  find  some  time  for  church  and 
community  activities. 

So  the  years  of  our  married  life  have  slioped  av/ay 
a3.1  too  quickly.  We  have  celebrated  our  fortieth  anniversary 
and  are  looking  forv/ard  to  our  golden  wedding  in  1958. 
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ALVAH  JUDSON  AND  BERTHA  LOVETT 
BRADSTREET 


RELIGIOUS  INTERESTS 


My  parents  'ucro  moiabors  and  regular  attendants  of 
the  Magpie  Street  Church  of  Danvers  a.nd  rarely  missed  church 
attendance.  We  all  got  ready  in  good  season  Sunday  morning 
for  church.  Mother  having  laid  out  everything  Saturday  night 
that  we  '^ere  to  ?;ear.  Our  Sunday  dinner  was  baked  beans,  another 
installment  from  the  big  pot  first  used  Saturday  night,  then 
Sionda^r  noon  with  a  lot  of  brown  bread  each  time,  and  usually 
some  left  over  for  Monday  night’s  supper.  At  ten  o’clock  Sun¬ 
day  morning  Father  hitched  up  our  handsome  sorrel  colored  horse 
General  to  the  carryall  and  we  four.  Father,  Mother,  my  brother 
Henry  and  mj’-solf,  started  out,  stopped  at  174  Elliot  Street 
and  picked  up  my  oldest  sister  and  got  to  Church  in  good  season. 
At  the  close  of  the  morning  service  we  all  stopped  to  Sunday 
School  and  txvo  or  more  Sundays  a  month  came  directly  home. 

After  dinner  one  of  us  boys  sat  on  a  chair  beside  my  motiser’s 
rocker  with  the  other  on  the  'floor  between  her  feet,  and  she 
read  our  Sunday  School  library  books  to  us,  or  stories  from 
the  Bible.  If  the  Sunday  afternoon  was  stormy,  my  mother 
invariably  put  on  the  big  kettle  and  cooked  up  the  corn  meal 
mush  which  ’we  had  in  milk  for  supper.  This  vi/as  called  hasty 
nudding.  The  remainder  was  put  in  a  large  dish,  cooled  off 
and  sliced  up  thick  for  frying,  and  then  eaten  with  molasses. 

V.'c  boys  grew’  like  v^eeds  on  it. 


One 

old  General’s 


m: 


I  was  ten  yea 
longer  ‘until 
the  old  homes 
Church  to  the 
thc.t  practice 


as 


all  thi 
farm. 


G  a  month  at  the  close  of  Sunday  School  we  turned 
head  towards  Topsficld  and  up  Pingrec  Lane  to 
r’s.  Me  passed  av/ay  in  his  eighty-first  year  vMion 
rs  old.  Gr'.ndmothcr  lived  about  fifteen  years 
she  was  well  into  her  nineties.  vVe  had  dinner  at 
tead  and  then  usually  ‘went  to  tho  Congregational 
afternoon  nreaching  service.  Most  churches  had 
at  that  time.  Me  had  to  cut  our  call  short  aftor 
Father  had  to  ho  back  for  milking  timo  on  the 


Another  Sunday  each  month  Fo.tht;r  w’ould  drive  Mother 
and  us  boys  to  Aimt  Nancy  Bradstrect’s  on  Sylvan  Street  oppo¬ 
site  tbe  Town  House  in  Danvers.  Ho  would  usually  go  directly 
home.  Aftv^r  wo  had  taken  dinner  with  Kerburt  N.  Bradstreot 
and  .hmt  Na.ncy,  wc  w’ould  go  for  an  afternoon  service  at  the 
Episcopal  Church,  then  back  to  supper  at  Sylvan  Street  and 
walk  from  there  to  the  Maple  Street  seven  o'clock  service. 
There  .Father  met  us  and  took  us  home. 


The  Sunday  School  concerts  were  my  great  joy.  The 
anniversary  or  annual  concert  was  a  pride.  Then  so  many  of 
the  Bradstreets  had  their  names  read  as  not  being  absent,  mine 
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was  not  in  the  same  class  as  Brother  Hcnryj-;  Herbert  N*  Brad- 
street  and  Harlan  Bradstreet  with  an  unbroken  attendance  of 
around  thirty  years  each,  which  neant  fifty-two  attendances 
a  year,  as  no  vacations  were  in  vogue  at  that  period* 

I  had  an  inheritance  of  several  generations  of  ear¬ 
nest  Christian  forebears,  as  evidenced  by  my  paternal  grand¬ 
father,  a  good  neiglibor,  who  was  Uncle  Billy  to  the  entire  tov/n 
of  Topsfield  and  a  -.church  member  to  be  relied  on,  ;vho  never 
refused  in  any  social  meeting  of  the  church  when  called  on  to 
lead  in  prayer*  With  this  inheritance,  as  v/ell  as  my  early 
training  in  church  attendance,  there  v/as  early  Instilled  into 
my  mind  an  out  and  out  determination  to  endorse  personally  a 
Christian  life  by  never  to  be  forgotten  words  of  my  mother, 

"I  vjould  much  rather  lay  you  away  in  the  grave  now  in  your 
childhood  than  have  you  grow  up  godless*”  Yfnen  Dwight  L*  Moody 
came  to  Boston,  at  the  time  when  the  great  tabernacle  seating 
6,000  was  built  especially  for  his  visit,  my  mother  took  us  to 
his  services*  My  brother  and  I  took  in  the  noon  meeting  for 
men  at  Tremont  Temple,  but  were  ujnable  to  got  into  the  Taber¬ 
nacle,  and  had  to  attend  an  overflow  meeting*  I  couldn’t 
decide  at  that  time,  but  a  year  or  so  later,  after  my  brother 
Henry  had  made  his  decision,  and  after  attending  camp  meeting 
at  Asbury  Grove,  Hamilton,  at  the  entreaties  of  the  other  three 
in  our  party,  I  yielded,  and  a  Pauline  experience  was  mine*  I 
attended  the  midweek  church  meeting  on  the  next  Friday  evening* 
Then  on  Saturday  morning  I  had  the  v^rork  of  bundling  corn  stal.ks 
in  a  cornfield  near  the  river  all  alone  and  felt  in  the  mood 
for  singing*  There  all  by  myself,  no  house  or  person  within 
a  half  mile,  I  began  singing  gospel  songs^  and  in  the  course  of 
fifteen  minutes,  for  all  it  was  a  perfect  sunsliiny  day,  the 
dazzling,  supernatural  light  broke  suddenly  upon  me,  as  Saint 
Paul  said,  ”Par  beyond  the  brightness  of  the  sun”  and  continued 
for  some  minutes*  Though  but  some  months  before  my  sixteenth 
birthday,  I  realized  I  had  taken  a  step  for  life,  and  almost 
immediately  took  up  Christian  work,  taking  a  small  part  in  the 
social  church  meetings*  a  young  men’s  organization  was 

formed,  I  joined  up,  and  during  the  tv;o  years  of  its  existence, 
helped  in  the  work  of  the  group*  The  next  soring  after  my 
memorable  experience  I  united  #hth  the  church* 

Shortly  thereafter  a  religious  revival  took  place 
under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  ’Valter  E*  C.  Wright,  and  a  young 
men’s  society  was  organized*  It  prospered  for  a  year  or  more, 
but  then  interest  vvaned.  Shortly  after  this  I  became  interested 
in  the  young  lady  who  ivas  to  become  my  first  wife*  She  attend¬ 
ed  the  Danver sport  Baptist  Church;  so  I  v/ent  to  the  young 
people’s  services  with  her  for  a  year  or  more*  About  this  time 
Rev*  Francis  E.  Clark  organized  the  first  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  in  Willi ston  Church  in  Portland,  Maine*  A  fev;  months 
later  a  society  v/as  organized  in  Newburyport,  and  it  soon 
spread  to  Danvers*  Rev*  Edward  E’/ing  came  as  pastor. to  Maple 
Street  Church  and  organized  a  society  there*  Shortly  after 
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this  time  I*. joined  up  and  v/as  soon  serving  on  committees  and 
as  a  de?Legate  to  T?orid’3  conventions.  The  outstanding  one  was 
in  New  York  in  1896,  held  in  Madison  Square  Garden.  This  was 
a  record  breaker  with  its  fifty  thousand  registered  delegates. 
Not  long  after  this  I  helped.'  to  organize  a  society  in  Ryal  Side 
In  1905  I  was  elected  president  of  Salem  Christian  Endeavor 
Union,  and  while  still  president  I  was  picked  hy  Rev.  James  L. 
liill  to  attend  an  institute  in  Philadelphia.  Taking  ray  oldest 
daughter  Kmma  and  my  fiancee,  Bertha  Lovett,  I  v;ent  to  Boston 
and  boarded  the  special  excursion  train  with  President  Ck.  rk. 
Treasurer  Sliav;  and  other  international  officers,  ''i/e  had  a  very 
happy  trip.  Diaring  our  stay  in  Philadelphia  the  men  folks  of 
the  party  had  the  great  honor  ofaccepting  an  invitation  of  John 
hanamaker  to  visit  his  home  seven  miles  outside  the  city.  Mr. 
Wanamaker  chartered  a  special  train  and  five  cars  of  invited 
guests  went  to  L^nidhurst,  where  we  were  most  royally  shown 
about  his  lovcl7f  home.  Wo  u’erc  shov/n  his  library  and  his  art 
gallery  and  served  a  royal  banquet  in  the  conservatory  with 
a  corps  of  colored  waiters  in  attendance.  At  the  close  of  the 
evening  our  special  train  was  again  pressed  into  service  to 
take  us  back  to  the  city.  Not  long  after  this  I  attended  a 
monster  convention  in  Boston.  I  have  kept  up  my  interest  in 
the  society  ever  since,  attending  state,  county  and  local 
conventions.  I  am  still  a  contributing  member  of  the  inter¬ 
national  societ;/-  and  a  member  of  Salem  Union  Alumni  group, 
which  meets  monthly  in  Salem  District.  In  my  more  than  sixty- 
five  years  in  Christian  Endeavor  vjork  I  have  mot  the  nicest 
people  and  found  the  work  .and  associations  most  pleasant. 

In  the  meantime  a  Sunday  School  had  been  organized 
in  Ryal  Side,  much  nearer  my  homo,  and  my  children  v;ere  much 
interested  in  it;  so  they  won  mo  over  to  attend  there.  I 
assisted  in  organizing  a  Christian  Endeavor  there,  which  vjas 
very  successful,  and  in  a  few  short  ^rears  two  of  our  members 
served  as  presidents  of  the  Salem  Union;  George  Larcom,  now 
gone  to  his  reward,  and  myself.  In  the  early  turn  of  the 
century  I  was  elected  superintendent  of  the  Ryal  Side  Sunday 
School,  a  position  I  held  for  twenty  years,  and  at  the  end 
of  my  term  was  made  superintendent  emeritus.  In  1920  I  was 
elected  president  of  the  Salem  District  Sunday  School  Assoc¬ 
iation.  In  1903  our  Immanuel  Church  of  Ryal  Side  vjas  organ¬ 
ized,  p.nd  I  was  the  first  senior  deacon  to  be  elected,  and  now 
about  forty  years  after,  I  am  still  serving  my  church  in  the 
3..mc  capacity,  and  rarely  miss  a  church  service.  For  several 
years  I  have  been  chaplain  of  our  Ryal  Side  Men's  Class,  and 
I  occasionally  pinch  hit  as  loador  of  the  class  in  an  crriergency 
A  complete  account  of  my  activities  in  the  Immanuel  Church 
may  be  found  In  my  book  ’’History  of  Immanuel  Church”  published 
in  1948.  The  church  nnd  its  various  organizations  have  on 
numerous  occasions  signally  honored  me  by  mementoes  and  re¬ 
solves.  Oh  Ma7y'  2,  1945  ^t  an  ”'01d  Timers  ’  ^  Gathering”  at  the 
church  I  was  greatly  honored  on  being  presented  with  the 
following  resolutions: 
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IMi'.ANUEL  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH 


Whereas: - Alvah  Judson  Bradstreet  has  served  as  Deacon 

of  Immanuel  Congregational  Church  continuously  and  worthily 
for  over  forty- two  years; 

And  ’Wiereas:  He  was  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School 
for  a  quarter  of  a  centur^r  in  the  old  building  and  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  church;  performing  those  duties  v^ith  the  faitlifulness  that 
affection  for  the  welfare  of  young  people  and  appreciation  of 
the  Gospel  can  produce; 

And  Whereas j  He  has  been  an  active  Christian  Endeavor  ' 
worker  and  leader  in  the  community  and  in  the  County  since  1900; 

And  Whereas:  His  leadership  and  advice  were  essential  in 
developing  the  nondenominational  Community  Church;  and  in  con¬ 
junction  Vi/ith  other  loyal  and  progressive  members  built  the 
present  structure  in  the  centre  of  the  population  of  Ryal  Side; 

And  Whereas;  Deacon  Bradstreet  has  been  Moderator  of  the 
Church  for  thirty  years  and  a  sniritual  leader  in  its  Vi/ork 
since  its  establis'nment  in  1903; 

And  ^Vhereas:  A  grateful  congregation  has  elected  him  at 
the  age  of  eighty- three  years  an  Tionorar"'''  Deacon  for  life. 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  and  friends 
of  Immanuel  Church,  do  express  to  him  our  high  regard  for  his 
Christian  character,  his  faithful  service,  and  his  deep  desire 
for  the  vi'elfare  of  his  church  and  community. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  our  appreciation  be  inscribed 
and  presented  to  him  at  a  meeting  of  the  Church  called  to 
recognize  his  contribution  to  church  and  coiimiunity. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  v/e  v/ish  him  many  years  of 
continued  life  and  happiness  in  the  respect  and  affection  of 
our  people. 

Mrs.  Harvey  Ferrier  John  Clark,  Jr.  Harry  Monies 


Norman  B.  Cawley 
{ Pastor ) 


Hazel  Stevens 


( Cliairman ) 


May  2,  1945 
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DIG  DEEP  AND  HOLD  TIGHT 


When  I  was  seven  or  eight  years  old,  I  was  impressed 
by  some  words  spoken  to  us  children  at  a  session  of  Sunday 
school  in  the  old  Maple  Street  Church  vestry.  On  this  particu¬ 
lar  day  we  had  a  visitor,  Mr.  Batchelder,  a  teacher,  as  I 
remember  it,  home  on  vacation  from  his  mission  school  in 
Turkey.  Mr.  Batchelder  was  invited  by  our  superintendent. 

Deacon  John  S.  Learoyd,  to  speak  to  the  school  on  his  work 
abroad.  He  very  thoughtfully  thought  the  younger  mem.bers  of 
the  school  would  like  more  of  a  story,  as  the  school  at  that 
time  was  divided  into  senior  and  junior  departments. 

After  telling  of  his  life  and  work  in  Turkey  he 
said,  ”I  want  to  leave  two  mottoes  for  the  young  folks.  One 
of  these  is  ’Dig  DeepI’"  Ho  then  told  of  a  homesteader  sett¬ 
ling  in  Kansas  and  needing  water,  who  hunted  up  a  man  equipped 
to  bore  artesian  wells.  They  started  operations  and  went  down 
to  one  thousand  feet  without  sign  of  water;  everybody  was  nearly 
discouraged.  A  consultation  was  in  order,  but  the  well  driver 
wanted  to  go  a  little  deeper.  There  he  struck  an  iinderground 
river  and  an  abundance  of  water.  '’Children,"  said  Mr.  Batch- 
elder,  ”tako  this  for  your  motto.  Dig  deep  in  your  studies, 
your  thoughts,  your  v;ork  or  play,  in  short  your  every  endeavor." 

The  second  motto  v'as  "Hold  on,"  and  to  illustrate  it 
he  related  the  story  of  Jim  Bloodsoe.  Jim  v/as  an  engineer  on 
a  large  Great  Lakes  steamer.  On  a  certain  trio  there  were 
something  like  one  hundred  twenty  pcioplc  aboard.  Midv/ay 
between  two  ports  the  steamer  got  on  fire  and  the  captain 
ordered  Jim  to  head  for  shore.  The  fire  was  creeping  nearer 
and  nearer  the  pilot  house,  getting  very  serious.  The  captain 
called,  "Can  you  hold  on,  Jim?" 

"Aye,  aye.  Sir,"  answered  Jim  and  kept  the  course 
for  shore,  the  fire  getting  nearer  all  the  time. 

,  Again  the  captain  called,  "Can  you  hold  on,  Jim?" 

"Aye,  aye.  Sir,"  Jim  continued  to  answer and  although 
Jim’s  hands  and  face  v;ere  blistering  and  his  clothes  were  catch¬ 
ing  fire,  he  held  to  the  wheel  and  saved  the  passengers. 

A  poem  written  at  the  time  ended  thus  in  speaking  of 
the  engineer  and  the  steamer:  "He  kept  the  nozzle  against  the 
bank  until  the  last  galoot  ashore." 

I  was  much  interested  in  both  these  stories  and  little 
thought  at  the  time  tiir.t  they  would  remain  in  my  mind  and  could 
be  quoted  if  the  occasion  required.  Perhaps  the  first  time 
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I  used  these  stories  was  in  Canada  when  on  a  visit  to  an  uncle 
whose  home  was  in  Danville,  Province  of  Quebec.  As  it  happened 
I  was  superintendent  of  our  Sunday  school  at  home  so  when  my 
uncle  introduced  me  to  the  superintendent  in  Danville,  he  said 
I  must  speak  to  the  children.  Thereupon  I  told  the  ”Dlg  Deep** 
and  "Hold  Tight"  stories. 

In  1920  I  was  elected  president  of  Salem  District 
Sunday  School  Association.  In  tMs  capacity  I  felt  called  on 
to  visit  the  Sunday  schools  in  my  district.  As  I  was  asked  to 
speak  to  the  children  I  decided  that  these  stories  would  fit 
nicely.  At  that  time  v;e  had  in  our  district  a  v/orker  in  the 
office  of  the  state  association.  So  we  joined  forces  and  vis¬ 
ited  some  of  our  church  schools,  ’''hen  Miss  Lucie  Gardiner  had 
a  soecial  message  from  the  state  board  I  v/ouid  open  the  meeting 
and  introduce  Miss  Gardiner.  These  sessions  were  in  the  even¬ 
ing  |  the  daytime  sessions  I  usually  covered  alone.  In  my  term 
as  president  I  covered  most  of  the  schools  in  my  district. 

Some  time  later,  after  I  had  resigned  from  my  long 
period  as  superintendent  and  Iiad  been  made  superintendent  emer¬ 
itus,  I  v/as  spending  a  v/oekend  in  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island. 
I  visited  a  school  there  and  again  was  asked  to  speak  to  the 
school,  and  again  I  told  of  the  two  mottoes,  "Hold  Tight*'  and 
"Dig  Deep." 

I  trust  that  some  who  .have  heard  these  stories  may 
have  remembered  them  and  apnlied  the  moral 
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EA.RLY  AlriUSKYENTS  AND  EXPERIEI^GES 


In  my  early  days  the  most  popular  entertainments  of 
today  v;ere  un.lmown*  There  were  no  movies,  radios  or  television* 
As  I  remember  baok,  the  first  thing  in  the  movie  line  I  was  v/as 
at  the  World’s  Fair  in  St*  Louis  in  1904*  However  stage  plays 
V7ere  running  to  full  houses  all  about.  The  old  Mechanic's  Halls 
in  Salem  and  Boston  v/ere  alive  with  them,  and  when  the  popular 
play,  "Ben  Hur”  came  to  Boston  I  attended  tv;ice  and  was  greatly 
impressed  by  the  celebrated  chariot  race* 

Gycloramas  were  also  popular,  and  brought  out  good 
crowds*  I  was  much  interested  in  them  and  still  wonder  at  the 
short  life  of  such  wonderful  reproductions  of  well  Imown  Givil 
’7ar  battles.  The  one  I  remember  best  was  the  Battle  of  Gettys¬ 
burg*  To  those  who  ha.ve  never  seen  a  real  cyclorama,  it  vms 
a  circular  picture  about  ten  feet  high  and  extending  completely 
around  a  room,  about  fort^/  feet,  and  shown  off  with  indirect 
lighting*  They  were  band  Painted  on  canvas  by  an  outstanding 
artist  in  life  like  colors* 

Hov/  well  I  rememxber  the  first  circus  my  father  took 
Brother  Henry  and  me  to*  For  animals  there  was  but  one  very 
large  elephant,  but  the  bare  back  riding  and  trapeze  performing 
v/ere  thrilling  to' us*  The  next  circus  was  a  real  zoology  exhib¬ 
it  as  well  as  a  circus  of  the  Barnura  kind,  w'e  boys  went  v/ith 
Mother  and  at  this  one  she  bought  a  book  of  Barnum's  life 
called  "Forty  Years*  Recollections".  This  v;e  never  tired  of 
reading*  My  next  circus  v/as  after  ray  children  were  old  enough 
to  appreciate  it*  I  always  liked  v/ild  animals  as  well  as 
domestic  ones,  and  whenever  I  am  near  a  zoo  or  an  animal  farm 
I  alvjays  visit  them  and  never  tire  of  looking  at  our  monkey 
cousins  as  ?;ell  as  the  larger  animals* 

Another  thing  I  very  well  remember  was  my  first  taste 
of  bananas*  •'iTien  my  sister  Sarah  was  living  in  Port  Ghester, 

N.  Y.  my  mother  went  there  for  a  iveek's  visit  ,  and  wdiile 
visiting  there  sister  took  her  for  a  trip  to  New  York  City* 
There  she  saw  her  first  bananas  which  v/ere  of  the  red  variety, 
and  she  brought  several  home  when  she  came  and  gave  us  all  a 
taste*  We  were  green  on  bananas,  and  they  were  too  green  for 
us*  We  thought  v.-e  must  try  anything  once,  but  we  were  sorry 
we  did,  for  I  can  taste  the  puckering  in  my  mouth  still. 

After  they  were  imported  more-- commonly  and  I  learned  to  eat  only 
the  very  ripe  ones  did  I  learn  what  a  really  nice  fruit  they 
were* 
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NEIGHBORS 


Good  neighbors  are  an  asset  to  any  community  and  here 
on  the  Beverly-Danvers  line  were  the  best  ever  in  my  youth* 

The  nearest  neighbor  on  the  Beverly  side  was  a  Mr*  George  W* 
Kent  who  lived  in  the  first  house  on  Gressy  Street  on  the  hill 
near  Bridge  Street*  Mr*  Kent  vms  a  shoemaker,  and  I  well 
remember  making  a  call  at  his  shop  when  I  v/as  very  young. and 
viratching  him  at  his  trade*  Mr*  Kent  came  to  Ryal  Side  and 
lived  in  the  Brick  house  near  the  Danvers  line  where  there 
v/as  a  well  fitted  shoe  shop  in  the  yard*  Tradition  has  it 
that  v/hile  in  the  brick  house  he  built  the  Gressy  Street  house 
V7here  he  lived  nearly  forty  years  and  v;here  he  passed  away 
about  1S85* 


The  next  house  was  the  John  Batchelder  house  some 
times  referred  to  as  the  Kennison  house*  In  my  early  boyhood 
it  v/as  occupied  by  Israel  Gressy,  his  v/ife  Sarah  and  his  brother 
Jonathan*  Once  a  week  I  had  the  duty  and  pleasure  of  taking 
to  them  a  weekly  paper,  "The  Salem  Register"  and  was  always 
rewarded  by  Sarah  Gressy  V7ith  a  piece  of  cake  or  some  such 
delicacy  so  appealing  to  the  boyish  taste*  Late  in  life  Israel 
Gressy  lost  his  eyesight,  but  it  was  said  of  him  that  he  Idiev; 
the  scriptures  so  well  that  he  could  repeat  v;hole  chapters 
by  heart* 


The  next  house  was  the  present  Gharles  Barton  house, 
which  was  moved  to  Gressy  Street  about  1810  when  Elliot  Street 
V7as  built  to  straighten  the  old  Danvers-Beverly  Way*  This  way 
v/as  but  forty-five  feet  v/ide,  too  narrow  with  the  monster  elms 
to  admit  a  house  of  this  size  passing,  and  so  was  kept  back 
until  that  section  of  Elliot  Street  \7as  constructed  sufficient¬ 
ly  to  convey  this  house  over  the  new  road  to  the  rear  of  the 
garden  facing  Gressy  Street*  In  my  earliest  recollections 
it  was  occupied  b;/  an  octogenarian  named  Bethune,  then  by 
William  Garter  and  then  by  Elatus  and  Ruth  Dro'.vn* 

The  last  house  on  Gressy  Street  v/as  the  Joshua  Batch- 
elder  house  or  the  Caleb  Friend  estate,  but  in  my  boyhood  it 
was  occupied  by  Caleb’s  son,  Seth*  I  remember  Seth  so  distinct¬ 
ly  because  of  his  riding  a  rather  small  roan  horse,  and  since 
he  was  fairly  tall  and  rode  bare  back,  it  seemed  that  his  feet 
nearly  reached  the  ground.  He  always  rode  this  horse,  hardly 
more  than  a  pony,  when  he  v/as  out  on  business  or  neighborly 
calls* 


On  the  Danvers  side  of  my  birthplace  v/as  a  comparably 
nov/  house  built  on  the  site  formerly  ov/nod  by  one  of  the  sons 
of  Lav/rence  Leach,  our  first  settlor*  In  the  middle  Thirties 
Grandpa  George  Southsick,  formerly  of  South  Danvers  (now  Pea¬ 
body)  came  here  with  his  wife  Rachel  and  their  seven  sons* 
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He  tore  dov/n  the  old  house  and  built  the  present!  house,  and 
several  of  his  boys  took  up  the  trade  of  carpentry.  All  were 
loyal  citizens,  and  most  of  the  older  boys  enlisted  in  the  Union 
Army.  William  and  Alden  were  on  the  point  of  enlisting,  but 
v;ere  influenced  by  the  entreaties  of  their  mother,  who  dreaded 
to  have  the  entire  seven  in  the  array;  so  instead  of  enlisting 
they  signed  up  with  a  Salem  ship  captain  for  a  trip  to  the 
East  Indies.  They  never  returned,  as  their  vessel  v/as  wrecked 
in  a  t3rphoon,  and  all  on  board  were  lost.  The  soldiers,  iron¬ 
ically  enough,  all  returned  safely.  The  youngest  son,  Edwin, 
entered  the  Bradstreet  family  by  marrying  my  oldest  sister. 

Soon  after  Grandpa  Southwick,  as  I  early  chose  to 
Call  him,  felt  the  burden  of  the  m.ortgage  he  was  carrying,  he 
began  selling  off  slices  of  his  farm.  One  of  those  sales  was 
to  Captain  Caldwell  who  had  been  connected  with  the  Danvers 
Iron  V/orks  and  wished  to  retire.  Ho  bought  all  the  Southv;ick 
holdings  on  the  Danvers  River  and  Elliott  Street,  consisting 
of  fifty-five  acres,  built  a  house  and  barn  and  did  light  farm¬ 
ing  there.  Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war,  misfortune 
came  to  the  family.  The  barn  ;vas  burned  one  evening  and  one 
horse  and  six  cows  perished.  The  next  morning  I  v/atched  the 
hauling  of  the  cl^irred  carcasses  to  the  lov/or  ppd  Qf  the  field 
for  burial.  *  .  .  ' 

Ellas  Ham 

About  this  time  the  captain  passed  away,  and  his  widow ^ 
went  to  live  viith  a  relative  and  rented  the  place  to  Horace 
Kimball  and  his  nice  family.  They  remained  until  the  farm 
vjas  sold  to  Mr.  Elias  Ham,  formerly  of  Marblehead,  a  big  power¬ 
ful  man  of  above  six  feet  who  could  pitch  the  largest  forlcful 
of  hay  I  ever  saw  raised  to  the  Imy  wagon.  When  Mr.  Hami  came 
to  Danvers  the  following  story  came  with  him. 

In  the  early  1800’s,  not  very  long  after  the  war 
of  1812,  there  Vtras  Congregational  Church  on  Hov/ard  Street, 
Salem.  One  of  the  deacons  of  this  church  conducted  a  brewery 
on  Union  Street,  a  few  yards  north  of  the  old  Union  Street 
Bridge.  At  the  Howard  Street  Church  on  a  certain  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  the  minister.  Rev.  Mr.  Cheever,  in  his  serm.on  recounted 
a  dream  he  had  had  of  his  Satanic  Majesty,  v/ho  had  secured 
a  brewery  in  Salem,  and  was  brewing  stuff  that  viras  taking 
all  the  character  and  goodness  out  of  the  imbibers.  He  told 
of  the  poverty  and  distress  that  follo’wed  the  families  of  the 
men  ivho  v/ere  drinking  this  concoction.  This  certain  deacon 
put  on  the  coat  and  was  sure  the  minister  meant  him  and  his 
business . 


At  the  brewery  worked  youjag  Elias  Ham,  then  eighteen 
years  old,  a  six  footer  w’eighing  over  tv70  hundred  pounds. 

'i/hen  he  came  to  w-ork  at  his  job  at  the  brewery  Monday  morning 
the  deacon  called  him  aside  and  asked  him,  ’’w'ould  you  like 
to  make  two  hundred  dollars,  easy  money?” 
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”Ye3,"  replied  youiig  Ham. 

"Well,**  said  the  deacon,  ”1*11  make  a  bargain  with 
you.  You  take  a  rawhide  which  1*11  provide  you  and  lay  for  the 
minister  and  administer  a  good  horsewhipping,  and  I’ll  pay  all 
damages,  if  there  are  any.” 

Ham  was  game,  and  very  soon  ran  across  the  minister 
and  gave  him  the  whipping  bargained  for. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  following  tv;o  score  years 
and  more,  but  after  this  time  Mr.  Ham  became  our  neighbor.  I 
was  then  a  schoolboy  not  yet  in  my  teens  and  stood  in  awe  of 
a  man  that  had  horsewhipped  a  minister.  The  pasture  of  our 
new  neighbor  bordered  the  pasture  of  the  Bradstreet  Farm,  and 
a  young  bull,  probably  less  than  three  years  old,  ran  with  Mr. 
Ham’s  cows  in  his  pasture.  This  bull  was  fond  of  going  visit¬ 
ing  and  would  in  some  manner  contrive  to  get  into  the  Brrdstreet 
pasture.  There  was  a  cow  lane  with  a  gate  at  the  street  end  of 
vhiat  is  now  Bradstreet  Avenue  and  a  bar  v/ay  with  three  stout 
bars  at  the  foot  of  the  lane,  when  I  went  on  a  certain  night 
at  milking  time  to  get  the  co’ws,  I  opened  the  gate  and  started 
down  the  lane,  but  before  going  far  I  met  the  covjs  coming  up 
toward  me.  Then  after  a  half  dozen  cows  wentj  by  I  sav;  the  bull 
following.  He  paid  no  attention  to  my  cries  to  turn  back. 

Being  afraid  that  if  I  lei  him  into  the  street  he  might  get 
lost,  and  ray  neighbor  might  treat  me  as  he  did  the  minister 
fifty  j^^cars  earlier  to  a  horsewhipping,  I  felt  I  must  turn  the 
bull  back  so  he  could  jump  back  into  his  ovm  pasture.  As  the 
bull  would  not  turn  back,  I  did  what  any  boy  would  do — -picked 
up  a  stone  the  size  of  my  fist  and  let  drive  at  the  bull.  To 
my  astonishment  it  struck  him  between  the  eyes,  and  he  dropped 
in  his  tracks,  rolled  to  his  side  as  if  dead  and  remained 
there.  Vi/hile  I  got  the  whole  herd  of  cows  home  and  safely  in 
the  barn,  I  was  doing  some  shaking  in  my  shoes  and  was  sure 
something  more  dire  than  a  horsewhipping  was  coming  to  me. 

A  half  hour  went  by  and  ray  curiosity  was  strong  to  see  if  any¬ 
thing  had  happened,  since  I  had  kept  my  mouth  shut  and  told 
no  one  wliat  I  had  done.  'Vhen  I  went  through  the  pear  orchard 
to  the  stone  wall  and  looked  over,  the  bull  had  partly  come 
to,  and  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  more  strength  to  get  up.  In 
another  half  hour  the  bull  had  gotten  strength  enough  to  start 
back  toward  the  pasture,  as  I  had  closed  the  gate  next  to  the 
street.  I  experienced  the  greatest  relief  of  my  young  life. 

I  don’t  think  I  ever  hit  anything  I  threw  a  stone  at  afterward. 

With  his  faults  Mr.  Ham  had  his  good  qualities. 

One,  in  particular,  I  well  remember.  His  second  marriage  was 
to  a  widow  of  a  cousin  of  his,  also  named  Ham,  and  she  had  a 
young  son.  At  one  time  we  boys  were  on  the  Ham  farm  watching 
a  ditching  operation,  and  this  stepson  Fred,  in  speaking  to 
one  of  the  boys  vmtching  the  progress  of  the  work,  called  him 
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by  his  nickname,  “Crab'*,  Father  Hnm  objected,  asking,  “Is 
that  the  boy*s  name?” 

“No,"  said  Fred,  “It*s  Clarence,” 

“Well,”  said  Mr*  Ham,  "In  the  future  call  him  by  his 
right  name*” 

On  the  Y/hole  Mr*  Ham  was  a  good  neighbor,  but  a  little 
quick  with  his  temper,  as  proved  by  what  hapoened  to  him  when 
driving  in  his  light  express  wagon  one  time*  He  was  nearly 
op'iosite  the  Southwick  home  on  Elliott  Street  v/hen  his  horse 
shied  at  something  and  Mr*  Ham  gave  the  horse  a  sharp  cut  with 
the  v/hip*  The  horse  retaliated  by  coming  up  v;ith  both  hind 
logs*  Mr*  Ham,  who  had  his  feet  on  the  foot  board  of  the  wagon 
got  the  kick  on  his  shins  and  the  kick  broke  one  of  his  legs* 

I  am  not  sure  of  course  if  the  horsewhipping  of  the 
Salem  minister  fifty  years  earlier  still  remained  on  his  con¬ 
science,  but  when  Mr*  Ham  came  to  his  death  bed  he  didn*t  feel 
ready  to  go#  On  his  deathbed  at  his  home  on  Elliott  Street, 
with  his  last  dying  struggles,  he  still  had  the  strength  to 
cry  out  and  be  heard  in  the  street,  "I  can’t  die!  I  can’t  die!” 

The  Bushbys 

Our  nearest  and  most  intimate  neighboring  family  was 
tliat  of  Joseph  and  Lydia  Osborne  Bushby*  A  dozen  years,  more 
or  less,  before  they  moved  here.  Father  Bushby  bought  a  plot 
something  over  Wenty-f ive  acres  from  George  Southv/ick,  built 
a  large  barn  for  a  vegetable  storehouse  and  carried  on  a  market 
gardening  project  in  conjunction  with  his  o^vn  farm  just  over 
the  Peabody  line  from  the  Danvers  Iron  Foundry  district* 

When,  near  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  Joseph  Bushby  was  mus¬ 
tered  out  of  the  service,  this  seemed  a  nice  farm  on  ?;hich  to 
settle*  So  he  built  a  nice  commodious  house,  got  married, 
and  brought  his  bride  to  this  farm  on  the  Beverly-Danvers 
line*  He  became  a  resident  of  Danvers,  as  the  house  stood  in 
Danvers,  but  more  than  one  half  of  the  land  was  in  Beverly* 

There  several  children  were  born  to  this  union,  three  of  whom 
still  survive*  Mary,  familiarly  known  as  Mamie,  v/as  a  loving 
soul  who  remained  at  home  and  saw  her  parents  through  their 
declining  years*  After  this  she  married  and  now,  past  eighty, 
makes  her  home  with  her  husband,  Bruce  Goodrum,  in  Vicksburg, 
Mississippi*  Mamie’s  youngest  brother  Horace  makes  his  home 
in  the  same  vicinity*  Louis,  coming  between  Mamie  and  Horace 
still  malces  his  home  in  the  North*  After  marrying  a  Ryal  Side 
girl,  he  took  his  wife  to  Gliftondale,  Saugus,  and  for  many 
years  has  been  employed  at  the  General  Electric  Plant  in  Lynn* 

The  Bushby  family  were  helpful  neighbors*  I  well 
remember,  v^hile  yet  in  my  teens,  of  our  favorite  driving,  horse 
coming  down  with  the  colic.  Joseph  Bushby  came  over  and 
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assisted,  ministering  to  the  horse  until  the  hour  of  two  A.M* 
when  the  sick  animal  responded  to  our  treatment  and  recovered# 
Mr.  Bushby’s  family  very  congenial  and  neighbors  well  worth 
having# 


The  Gilberts 

Soon  after  I  had  reached  my  teens  there  came  two 
brothers  to  v;ork  on  the  farm,  T#  Henry  Gilbert  and  Benjamin 
P#  H#  Gilbert  v/hose  previous  farming  experience  was  gained 
working  with  their  father  on  a  farm  on  Baker’s  Island  of  light¬ 
house  fame#  Father  Thomas  Gilbert  had  for  years  been  in  the 
deep  sea  fishing  work,  making  trips  to  the  Banks  while  living 
in  Swampscott#  Being  now  past  middle  life  he  v/ished  to  retire 
from  this  strenuous  life  of  year  roijind  fishing,  and  hoped  to 
be  in  line  for  appointment  to  the  light  keeper’s  job  on  Baker’s 
Island#  In  order  to  be  easily  available  for  the  job  he  decided 
to  come  to  the  island  to  live  and  farm#  The  Gilbert  girls, 
Maria,  Lizzie  Eva  had  married  and  made  homes  of  their  ovm,  so 
when  Thomas  Gilbert  and  his  wife  Mary  came  to  Baker’s  Island 
they  only  brought  Henry  and  Ben  with  them  to  help  carry  on  the 
farm#  They  'orooured  a  horse,  a  bull  and  several  cov/s  for  their 
farm  and  soon  trained  the  horse  and  bull  to  work  in  harness 
together  to  do  the  plov/ing#  The  produce  raised  by  the  Gilberts 
was  disposed  of  in  Salem#  Life  v/ent  on  thus  for  some  time, 
but  the  opening  at  the  light  house  seemed  no.  .learer,  since  the 
keeper,  Mr#  Rogers,  v/as  still  going  strong#  Finally  the  Gil¬ 
berts  decided  to  try  life  elsewhere  and,  learning  of  a  vacant 
place  in  East  Danvers,  moved  there# 

This  moving  was  accomplished  by  transporting  their 
goods  by  boat  and  swimming  the  animals  one  mile  or  so  to  v/est 
Beach,  Beverly  Farms#  Then  they  drove  the  animals  over  the 
five  mile  distance  to  East  Danvers#  The  swimming  of  the  animals 
was  not  difficult,  as  all  animals  are  natural  swimmers  and  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  afraid  of  water#  On  our  farm  in  hot  weather  I 
have  seen  cov/s  Tvalk  down  the  beach  and  into  the  water  quite 
de  eo  to  keep  cool  and  keep  the  flies  off#  In  every  herd  of 
cows  there  is  a  boss,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  herd  gives  way 
before  this  one|  so  I  can  imagine  a  cow  being  driven  into  deep 
water  and  sv/i.mining  in  such  a  case. 

Not  long  after  the  Gilbert  brothers  concluded  the 
season’s  work  on  the  Bradstreet  Farm,  the  father  and  family 
moved  to  Williams  Street,  Salem  and  observed  their  golden 
wedding.  I  received  an  invitation  to  attend  and  to  bring  my 
violin  along#  The  Gilberts  had  no  musical  instrument  and, 
planning  for  community  singing  by  the  guests,  they  felt  the 
need  of  some  accompaniment,  which  I  was  glad  to  provide# 

These  Gilbert  brothers  were  both  Odd  Fellows  in  the 
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Salem  Lodge.  ’?e  all  belonged  to  the  Naiimkeag  Encampment  of 
Salem,  I  prize  the  memory  of  Father  and  Mother  Gilbert  and 
all  five  of  their  unusually  agreeable  offspring. 

Unforgettable  People 
George  Siiillaber 

I  am  sometimes  asked  about  some  of  the  unforgettable 
people  sometime  having  lived  in  East  Danvers,  My  memory  goes 
back  nearly  eighty  years  ago  to  a  retired  sailor  who  spent  sev¬ 
eral  of  his  last  years  boarding  at  a  house  that  stood  for  a 
nujnber  of  years  on  Dark  Lane,  but  trarned  perhaps  thirty  years 
ago  before  this  roadway  was  discontinued.  This  unforgettable 
person  went  by  the  name  of  George  Siiillaber,  He  was  born  in 
the  Malay  Peninsula t  so  near  the  scene  of  the  last  war, 

Capt,  George  Shillaber,  a  sea  captain  of  Salem  v/as  interested 
in  the  East  India  trade  and  made  ma.ny  trips  bet;veen  Salem  and 
the  Par  East,  On  one  of  these  trips  he  came  in  contact  with 
a  young  Malayan  hoy,  a  sort  of  waif,  whom  he  secured  as  an 
adopted  son  ond  took  away  as  a  cabin  boy,  giving  him  his  orm 
nnme,  George  Shillaber. 

Young  George  go  on  well  vjith  his  foster  father  and 
sailed  with  Capt,  George  for  many  years  and  with  others  until 
he  retired  from  follov/ing  the  seas  in  his  sixties.  Our  young 
George  Shillaber  iwas  a  typical  member  of  the  Brown  Race  v/ith 
a  very  dark  comnl exion  but  straight  hair.  Like  many  sailors 
of  those  days,  George  always  wore  ear  rings  of  real  ring 
shape.  These  ear  rings  were  worn  to  help  eye  wealmess.  This 
theory  >iad  many  believers  at  that  time  even  among  the  medical 
profession.  They  believed  in  a  close  connection  between  eyes 
and  ears  and  for  eye  inf lami'oation  prescribed  Spanish  Fly  Blis¬ 
ter  salve  to  be  anplied  to  the  back  of  the  opnosite  ear  from 
the  inflamed  eye. 

To  return  to  George  Shillaber,  I  v;ell  remember  a  con¬ 
versation  Vijith  him  while  on  my  way  home  from  school  one  day, 

I  was  eating  an  orange,  and  he  said  to  me,  “It»s  too  bad  you 
have  to  eat  oranges  picked  green  and  shipped  so  many  miles*” 

He  also  said  that  the  best  orange  he  ever  tasted  was  in  Mexico, 
an  orange  fully  rinened  on  the  tree,  picked  and  eaten  fresh. 

Deacon  Rufus  Putnam  and  Alfred  Orne 

In  or  near  1796  one  of  the  several  Putnams  of  Danvers 
named  Rufus  came  down  from  Danvers  to  Ryal  Side  and  bought  the 
Lawrence  Leach  homestead  that  had  been  in  the  Leach  family  for 
one  hundred  fifty  years.  The  Leach  home  was  located  on  the 
Beverly-Danvers  Road  on  or  near  the  nresent  location  of  the 
Canning  factory,  with  a  barn  next  east,  Mr.  Putnam  at  once 
started  the  construction  of  a  new  home  across  the  street,  a 
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modern  brick  dwelling.  When  this  new  house  was  completed  the 
old  Leach  home  was  torn  dovm.  Here  in  this  new  house  in  1800 
Rufus  Putnam  Jr.  was  born,  and  in  1803  William  Putnam  saw  the 
light  of  da^r.  Father  Putnam  still  seemed  to  hold  to  the  English 
custom  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  family  being  the  logical  head 
of  the  family,  and  he  gave  Rufus  Jr.  a  liberal  education.  Young 
Rufus  made  good  and  in  due  time  was  given  mastership  of  the  old 
Latin  High  School  in  Salem.  There  he  went  to  housekeeping 
with  his  wife,  Abigain  Proctor,  daughter  of  a  neighbor  Viiho  lived 
on  the  old  Ipsv;ich  Road,  nov;  Conant  Street.  Vifilliam  remained 
on  the  farm.  He  also  began  keeping  company  with  another  neigh¬ 
bor’s  daughter,  Augusta  Friend.  Father  Rufus,  wishing  to  keep 
William  on  the  farm,  started  at  once  to  build  an  addition  on 
the  homestead  whore  William  took  his  oride  and  carried  on  the 
farm  tlirough  his  long  and  prosperous  life. 

Rufus  and  Abigail  Putnam  early  united  with  the  Crombie 
Street  Church  in  Salem,  and  in  time  Rufus  was  elected  deacon. 
Attending  this  church  was  a  widow  named  Sarah  Orno,  a  worker 
in  the  vSalcm  cotton  mill,  a  very  frugal  person  who  took  ca.rG 
of  her  earnings.  Mrs.  Orne  had  one  son  nraned  Alfred  who  fol¬ 
lowed  the  sea.  At  her  death  she  left  her  estate  in  trust  in 
the  care  of  Deacon  Putnam  for  the  care  of  her  sailor  son. 

About  this  time  Master  Putnam  retired  from  teaching  and  returned 
to  the  homo  of  his  boyhood.  He  took  over  one  half  of  the  old 
farm  and  turned  his  attention  to  farming  after  building  a  new 
house  and  two  barns.  Not  long  after  this  our  sailor  Alfred 
Orne  gave  up  sea  going  and  accepted  the  guardianship  of  his 
mother's  choice.  Deacon  Rufus  Putnean.  Mr.  Putnam  secured  a 
boarding  place  "'t  the  Brads t root  home  for  his  ward.  Here 
Alfred  remained  several  years  until  the  farm  business  increased 
and  his  room  was  needed  for  the  added  farm  help. 

While  at  the  Bradstreet  home  Alfred  alv/ays  had  a  small 
boat  and  did  some  fishing.  Soon  ho  got  the  idea  that  it  would 
bo  nice  to  lii-’.ve  a  ssil  boat  and  take  out  parties  as  a  sort  of 
business.  He  nrovailed  on  his  guardian  to  look  up  one  for  him 
and  for  some  time  these  trips  were  popular.  A  pecularity  about 
Alfred  Wcas  his  desire  to  dross  warm,  and  even  in  rather  warm 
weather  he  would  be  seen  with- his  big  thick  overcoat  on.  He 
said  he  wore  it  in  warm  weather  to  keep  the  heat  out.  He  was 
really  an  unforgettable  character. 

I  also  consider  Rufus  Putnam  one.  He  was  a  justice 
of  the  neace,  a  member  of  the  school  board  and  did  some  land 
surve37'ing  and  settling  of  estates.  I  v^as  his  chore  boy. 

Every  school  day  I  called  at  the  Daiiversport  Post  Office  for 
his  mail  and  his  copy  of  the  Boston  Globe.  In  the  pasturing 
season  I  went  to  the  Putnam  nasture  each  "night  for  the  cows  of 
the  two  brothers.  These  ■oastu7?es  joined  the  Bro.dstreet  pastures 
and  took  in  all  the  wooded  section  of  ■Jeatevn  Avenue^  Shorten 
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Avenue  and  Horse  Pasture  Point.  Mr.  Rufus  Putnam  lived  to  the 
age  of  seventy-five,  rdien  he  had  a  fall  breaking  several  ribs 
and  passed  away  because  of  his  accident.  I  have  tried  to  em¬ 
ulate  his  exemplary  life.  First  I  took  out  a  justice  of  the 
peace  commission,  and  not  long  after  I  became  a  deacon  of  the 
ImjTianuel  Congregational  Church. 
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OFFICE  HOLDING 


I  ■beoame  interested  in  civic  affairs  early,  and 
attended  Danvers  tov/n  meeting  when  the  sessions  were  held  in 
the  daytime.  My  father  had  served  as  school  committeeman  from 
our  school  district  and  also  as  district  higiiway  surveyor.  It 
seemed  hut  natural  that  I  should  take  to  public  affairs.  In 
my  t^venties  I  was  asked  to  serve  on  the  Danvers  Republican 
Tov.ti  Committee,  which  I  consented  to  do,  and  one  year  served 
as  treasurer.  One  of  those  years  a  veteran  assessor  of  taxes 
of  the  town,  Albert  Bates,  wished  a  rest  and  withdrev;  his  name. 
I  vms  elected  to  that  office.  He  was  ready  to  come  back  after 
a  year's  rest.  My  colleagues  on  the  Board  of  Assessors  were 
Daniel  F.  Pope  and  Hosivell  Bates.  In  1910  I  was  again  beguiled 
into  office  and  served  as  selectman.  My  associates  were  Daniel 
F.  Pope  and  Ellis  Nightingale.  V'/hilc  on  the  Board  of  Se]n  ctmen 
I  had  the  duty  of  perambulating  the  various  toana  boundaries, 
notably  Peabody,  Middleton,  Topsfield  and  Beverly.  On  the 
Beverly  day  we  v/ere  entertained  at  dinner  at  the  Chebacco 
House  as  guests  of  the  Beverly  City  Government  by  the  mayor 
and  aldermen.  In  some  respects  the  selectman's  work  v;as  not 
too  smooth,  as  there  was  much  friction  over  the  appointment 
of  the  chief  of  police. 

Soon  after  this  v-'hen  Danvers  was  yoked  into  a  double 
legislative  district  with  Beverly,  I  ran  for  state  represent¬ 
ative.  Since  I  was  a  m^ember  of  a  Beverly  church,  a  taxpayer 
there,  a  former  member  of  the  old  Board  of  Trade,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  R7i'al  Side  Community  Club,  my  campaigning  was  easy. 

I  essily  won  the  election  to  the  General  Court,  where  I  served 
for  a  year  on  the  committee  on  public  health.  In  1914  I  was 
reelected  and  served  on  the  coimnittce  on  towns  and  also  on  the 
coimnittce  on  roads  and  bridges.  The  first  committee  made  a  few 
calls  on  milk  plants  and  slaughter  houses.  The  1914  committees 
v;ere  much  busier  and  did  much  traveling,  inspecting  many  of 
the  roads  and  bridges  in  the  smaller  towns  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state,  wiiere  state  help  w/as  desired.  During  one  of 
these  inspection  trios,  I  had  ray  first  experience  riding  over 
a  corduro;/  roaa. 


The  aquaintanceships  made  while  in  the  legislature 
have  been  very  dear  to  me.  Most  of  the  members  I  met  x^-ere  ver^r 
honorable  menj  only  a  small  minority  w^ere  tricky.  A  few  years 
ago  an  organization  of  past  and  present  members  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  W7a3  organised  and  subdivided  into  districts.  At  a  recent 
district  meeting  held  in  Lowell  I  received  a  special  guest 
invitation  to  attend  and  had  the  time  of  ray  yo^ong  life.  I 
vjas  introduced  as  the  dean  of  the  Masse* chusetts  legislative 
body,  Oeing  over  eighty-fivo  years  old,  and  the  oldest  person 
present . 
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Several  years  ago  Danvers  reached  sufficient  dignity 
and  size  to  make  a  change  in  its  form  of  government  and  decided 
on  a  limited  form  of  ninety-nine  members:  three  selectmen  and 
twenty  four  members  from  each  orecinct  of  the  town.  Being  a 
rather  heavy  taxpayer  I  naturally  felt  interested,  and  ran  as 
a  member  from  my  district,  I  have  held  membership  ever  since. 

In  addition  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  have 
been  continuously  on  the  town  list  of  minor  offices,  including 
Measurer  of  H'ood  and  Bark  and  Field  Driver--off ices  which  are 
practically  obsolete,  but  are  still  required  by  lavj, 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  my  house  on  the  road  to 
Danvers  lived  a  fine  old  gentleman,  Rufus  Putnam,  of  v/hom  I  shall 
tell  more  in  another  chapter.  In  addition  to  his  many  other 
accomplishments  Mr,  Putnam  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  V/hen 
he  was  well  along  in  life  he  met  with  an  accident,  'vhile  he 
was  standing  on  a  wheelbarrow  to  rake  some  hay  for  his  mow,  the 
i^rheelbarrow  tipped,  and  he  fell  and  broke  several  bones, never 
recovering.  This  left  East  Danvers  v;ithout  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  The  ambition  came  to  mo  to  seek  an  appointment,  A 
fellow  toiaisman,  George  Taploy,  was  at  that  time  a  member  of 
Governor  Bracket's  council,  so  I  called  on  him  to  assist  me 
in  securing  an  appointment,  v/hich  was  granted:  for  a  seven  year 
term  and  twice  renewed.  As  a  Notary  Public's  commission  had 
come  to  have  more  scope,  I  next  applied  for  a  Notary  Public's 
commission,  I  recently  received  the  sixth  appointment  and  am 
still  the  only  magistrate  in  East  Danvers, 
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TOiVN  MS TINGS 


Born  in  Danvers,  educated  here,  and  making  my  hone 
here  all  my  life,  it  v/ould  cease  to  he  a  wonder  that  I  should 
be  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  tovm  and  the  management  of 
town  affairs,  especially  in  view  of  the  expressive  motto  adopted 
by  the  town  years  and  years  ago;  "the  Town  Meeting  is  the 
Purest  of  Democracies." 

In  the  early  days  of  Danvers  the  annual  tovm  meeting 
v/as  always  held  in  day  session  on  the  first  Monday  of  March. 
Voting  for  town  officers  came  first,  followed  by  the  taking  up 
of  the  warrants  and  aopropriations .  On  reaching  twenty-one 
I  felt  the  urge  to  narticipate  and  spent  a  large  part  of  the 
day  at  the  meeting,  which  that  year  was  held  in  the  armory  of 
Company  E  across  Maple  Street  from  the  town  house.  For  sixty- 
five  years  I  rarely  if  ever  missed  an  annual  or  special  tovm 
meeting.  When,  nearly  a  score  of  years  ago,  Danvers  adopted 
the  limited  form  of  town  government,  it  naturally  followed  that 
I  should  aspire  to  help  represent  Precinct  Tliree  as  one  of  its 
twenty-four  town  meeting  members.  I  was  elected  for  tliroe 
year  terms  each  time,  and  my  present  term  holds  one  year  longer. 
All  these  years  I  liavc  faitjifully,  with  voice  and  vote,  endeav¬ 
ored  to  work  for  the  best  interests  of  the  towm,  and  I  feel 
that  I  have  established  a  record  and  am  proud  of  it. 

Danvers  town  meetings  were  in  the  old  days  and  still 
continue  to  bo  reel  forums.  Sixty-five  years  ago  there  was 
rarely  a  dull  moment.  The  outstanding  participants  then  vtfere 
two  brothers.  Judge  Israel  D.  Andrews  and  \7inthrop  Andrews. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  these  orothers  seldom  sav;  alike,  but  v/ere 
almost  always  on  opposite  sides  of  the  qiiestion.  They  were 
men  of  positive  opinions  and  stentorian  voices  and  kept  things 
Interesting.  In  those  days  we  had  Jolm  E.  Dow,  Melvin  Putnam 
and  Addison  Learoyd.  In  these  latter  days  we  have  a  tovm  full 
of  lawyers  and  business  men  and  no  lack  of  orators,  but  best 
of  all  we  li8.ve  been  favored  with  able  moderators  and  outstand¬ 
ing  finance  c omimi 1 1 e e  members. 
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LODGES 


I  early  felt  that  to  get  the  most  out  of  life  I 
must  be  willing  to  put  much  into  it,  o.nd  was  early  attracted 
to  the  fraternal  asoect  of  life.  In  1888  I  sent  m.y  name  into 
Danvers  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  and  v/as  taken  into  full  member¬ 
ship  in  Sopterabor  of  that  year.  The  January  following  I  was 
asked  to  take  an  appointive  office.  This  I  assented  to,  and 
during  several  of  our  six  months  terms  continued  to  help  in 
the  v;ork  of  the  lodge  and  completed  the  round  of  the  chairs 
in  a  matter  of  four  years.  I  also  took  the  Encampment  degree 
in  Naumkea.g  Encampment  of  Salem.  I  also  joined  the  Free  Masons, 
two  branches  of  Danvers,  Blue  Lodge  and  Royal  Arch  Ciiapter,  and 
the  Saint  George  Gor:imandery  in  Beverly.  I  joined  Danvers 
Lodge  linights  of  Pythias  and  went  through  the  chairs  there. 

About  that  time  I  toox  the  Rebekah  Degree  in  the  Odd  Fellows 
and  joined  Danvers  Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

P’ollowing  is  a  newspaper  account  of  the  presentation 
of  the  fifty  year  modal  to  me  by  the  Danvers  Lodge  of  Odd 
Fellows ; 


!l  i-n-,  1 


Tug  3d 


evening. 


January  16,  1940,  in  Danvers  Lodge 


of  Odd  Fellovjs  Vi/as  a  highlight  occasion  in  the  life  of  Past 


Grand  Alvah 


Bradstreet.  The  festivities  began  with  a  catered 


:he  Caterer,  with  a  rich  menus  Scotch  ham, 
peas,  cabbage  salad,  benana  fritters,  coffee 


supper  by  Smith 
mashed  potatoes, 
rolls,  ices  and  cookie; 

'kfter  the  banquet,  all  descended  to  the  lodge  room 
where,  in  a  fev/  minutes,  the  grand  officers  made  their  appear¬ 
ance.  A  few’  minutes  Icter,  District  Deputy  Paul  Theverge 
directed  his  Grand  Marshall  to  present  P.  G.  Alvah  J.  Bradstreet 
to  him.  The  D.D.G.M.  in  very  complimentary  terms,  at  some- 
length  spoke  of  the  long  and  efficient  service  that  P.G.  Brad¬ 
street  had  rendered  to  his  lodge  and  the  order,  and  expressed 
the  great  pleasure  to  him  in  bexirlf  of  the  lodge  of  presenting 
to  him  and  pinning  on  his  coat,  a  fifty  year  medal.  P.G.  Brad¬ 
street  was  made  almost  speechless  bv  surprise,  but  recovered 
sufficiently  to  thank  the  lodge  and  the  grand  officers  for  the 
medal  and  went  on  to  speak  of  the  pleasure  and  srtisf action 
to  him  of  the  nearly  fifty-two  years  of  membership  and  service 
to  the  lodge,  in  going  through  the  cliairs  and  his  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  on  the  first  G.nd  second  degree  teams. 


“After  being  escorted  to  his  seat 

?;ere  accorded  P.G.  Bradstreet  b''?'  the  other 

%/ 

the  lodge  officers  and  members  of  the  lodge 
to-be-forgotten  occasion  in  the  young  life 
Bradstreet • “ 


,  many  felicitations 
grand  officers, 

•  It  v/as  a  never- 
of  P.G.  Alvah  J. 
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PETS 


Children  in  many  families  delight  in  pets*  Dogs  and 
Icittens  arc  most  common*  We  always  had  cats  about  the  place, 
but  in  my  boyhood  no  dogs,  and  unlilce  Mary,  had  no  little  lamb* 
This  loss  was  partly  made  up  by  our  calves*  Pfe  early  coaxed 
our  father  to  allow  us  to  bring  up  calves*  By  the  time  a  calf 
was  two  days  old,  and  for  several  years,  our  father  allowed  us 
to  bring  up  a  calf  apiece  each  year,  coming  from  the  best  milk¬ 
ers  of  the  herd*  When  milk  v/as  in  demand,  v^hich  v/as  almost 
8.1ways  except  in  the  month  of  June,  we  fed  the  calves  gruel 
made  of  corn  meal  and  br8.n  vjith  a  little  milk*  We  taught  our 
pets  to  drink  at  first  by  letting  them  suck  one  of  our  fingers 
in  the  dish  of  gruel,  holding  the  calf’s  head  betv/een  our  legs* 

In  three  weeks  perhaps,  the  calf  would  begin  to  eat  grass,  so 
each  morning  we  would  stake  it  out  by  a  rope  to  a  crowbar 
stuck  in  the  ground,  being  sure  to  have  a  pail  of  water  for 
it  to  drink*  It  was  a  great  pleasure  for  us  to  go  out  and 
put  our  arras  around  the  calf’s  neck  and  hug  it  up*  We  always 
chose  pretty  names  for  the  calves,  which  clung  to  them  all 
their  lives*  This  became  a  routine  as  we  did  this  every  year 
during  boyhood,  and  up  to  the  time  wo  took  a  man’s  job  on  the 
farm*  Our  pet  calves  v/cre  a  constant  joy  for  a  year,  vjhen  the 
calves  were  put  out  to  pasture  for  the  next  summer,  and  some¬ 
times  taken  up  to  New  Hampshire  for  the  season’s  pasturage* 

By  that  time  a  new  calf  was  taken  over,  and  the  same  process  f 
v/as  repeated* 

I  always  loved  horses,  but  as  w’e  never  raised  colts, 
the  fondness  was  different;  but  we  would  often  go  into  the  stalls 
and  hug  up  the  horses,  and  when  a  horse  was  hitched  in  the 
barn  floor  amused  ourselves  running  under  the  horse’s  belly* 

I  did  some  horseback  riding,  more  often  bareback  from  the  field 
at  noon  or  au  night,  and  occasionally  to  the  blacksmith’s 
shop*  The  one  memorable  ride  v/as  the  summer  my  daughter  Cora 
was  one  and  a  half  years  old  and  v/as  taken  v/ith  convulsions* 

Her  mother  called  to  me  to  get  a  doctor  quick*  I  unhitched 
one  horse  from  the  mowing  machine,  jumped  on  his  back  without 
removing  the  iiarncss  and  rode  furiously  to  Dr*  W*  G*  Frost, 
our  family  doctor  at  Danver sport,  who  came  immediately,  and 
everything  went  well*  This  was  of  course  before  the  time  of 
telephones  in  our  part  of  to^vn*  About  this  time  safety  bicy¬ 
cles  Came  into  use,  and  we  soon  liad  two  in  the  family,  so  they 
were  used  for  any  future  emergencies* 

Another  experience  with  pets  happened  in  this  wise* 

At  the  time  this  occurred  a  pen  of  hogs,  tv/o  in  number,  was 
kept  on  the  barn  floor*  They  v;cre  well  groiTn  and  very  tame 
and  were  always  pleased  to  have  us  scratch  their  backs*  One 
day  I  was  wearing  for  the  first  time  a  new  cap  which  I  thought 
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a  lot  of.  7hile  leaning  over  the  pen  my  cap  fell  off  rny  head 
right  into  the  pen  and  was  at  once  grabbed  by  the  tvio  big 
porkers  who  started  to  fight  for  possession.  V/liat  happened 
to  the  cap  can  well  be  imagined.  I  w’ent  running  crying  to 
my  mother  to  tell  her  about  the  accident. 

On  our  farm  anything  but  domestic  life  v/as  rarely 
seen- -once  in  a  while  a  wild  rabbit  or  a  burrow  of  woodchucks, 
with  an  occasional  snake.  When  Grandpa  Southwick  sold  fifty- 
five  acres  of  his  land  to  Gapt.  Caldv;ell,  he  reserved  a  right 
of  way  to  the  shore  of  Danvers  River  so  he  could  cart  salt  mud 
from  the  river  mud  flats  for  fertilizer  for  his  garden.  On 
this  roadway  v/as  a  short  boggy  section  v/here  stones  picked  from 
the  land  had  been  dijmped  to  make  it  usable  in  vot  spells. 

These  stone  paved  places  seemed  inviting  to  a  family  of  small 
green  snakes.  W'hen  just  a  little  chap  I  started  to  follow 
the  farm  help  when  they  started  after  suoper  one  evening  to 
go  bathing  in  the  river.  As  I  came  to  this  rocky  spot,  what 
should  I  see  but  a  green  snake  disputing  my  wish  to  pass.  Ee 
lifted  his  head  right  up  and  ran  out  his  tongue  at  me  and  really 
scared  mo.  I  was  rather  young  to  throw  a  stone  at  him,  so  I 
withdrew,  ■'■''hen  I  was  a  little  older  Brother  Henry  and  I  had 
been  to  the  river  shore  looking  for  treasures  brought  up  on 
the  tide,  and  since  it  v/o.s  time  to  go  to  dinner  I  started  for 
home  by  a.  short  cut  across  the  woodv;ax  ground.  I  was  bare¬ 
footed  at  the  time.  Although  the  woodwax  about  covered  the 
ground,  a  small  spot  perhaps  tiiree  feet  across  was  clear.  I 
vms  about  to  step  into  this  little  oasis  when  what  should  I 
see  but  another  green  snake  just  where  my  foot  would  have  come 
down.  I  was  riinning  about  as  fast  as  I  v/as  able,  but  I  saw  the 
snake  just  in  tim.e  to  make  a  longer  jump  and  clear  it.  I  did 
not  look  back  to  see  if  the  snake  was  disturbed  or  not.  Me 
had  one  year  an  acre  of  onions  sowed  in  the  Cressy  field  where 
Virginia  Avenue  nov/  runs.  ’.Ve  had  been  v/eeding  the  patch  all 
summer  with  no  dispute  of  any  kind  when  one  day  just  at  noon 
we  left  off  weeding  as  it  v/as  time  to  go  to  dinner.  V/e  were 
leaving  off  in  the  middle  of  the  row  when  to  our  great  surprise 
v/G  sav/  the  largest  snake  I  had  ever  seen  outside  of  a  circus. 
Brother  Henry  picked  up  a  stone  and  threw  it  at  the  snake,  who 
started  to  chase  us.  Me  were  thorvoughly  frightened  and  turned 
and  ran  for  the  street  just  as  fast  as  we  could  run.  Just 
before  reaching  the  street  we  turned  to  look  back  and  saw  tliat 
we  had  outrun  the  snake  who  had  turned  and  was  heading  for 
the  stone  v/all.  This  was  the  largest  snake  we  ever  encountered. 
It  ap'oeered  to  have  horns  on  its  head.  We  weeded  onions  on 
the  same  onion  bed  the  same  afternoon  and  the  rest  of  the 
summer  but  never  saw  the  snake  aga3-n.  It  was  evidently  dis¬ 
gusted  with  iis.vlng  humans  so  near  and  emigrated  to  a  more 
distant  nelghborhood--farth0r  from  huraan  beings. 

Slcimks  ^ve■re  occasionally  seen  and  v/ould  sometimes 
come  ip  the  evening  looking  for  a  supper  about  the  back  door. 
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On  a  particular  evening  just  after  dark  1  took  a  lantern  in 
my  hand  and  stepped  out  die  kitchen  door  into  the  woodshed* 

There  I  a  slnink  near  the  woodpile*  I  did  not  v/ant  to 

alarm  himj  so  I  stood  perfectly  still  leaning  on  the  coal  bin* 
The  skun?£  turned  bac]:,  walked  over  my  feet,  v/alked  to  the  carri¬ 
age  house  door,  jumped  up  the  stop  to  the  floor,  and  there  took 
his  time  ^7alking  to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  room  and  dropping 
dov.n  a  hole  in  the  corner  of  the  room  to  the  ground.  There  he 
disappeared  the  same  way  he  had  no  doubt  come*  Our  next  ex¬ 
perience  v.as  not  as  fortunate*  he  had  six  little  ducklings 
hatched  out  by  a  hen  and  put  them  out  in  the  pear  orchard  in 
a  pen*  It  was  a  tight  sided  pen,  but  it  had  no  floor*  hhen 
we  went  out  this  certain  morning  all  six  of  these  ducklings 
were  stretched  out  dead*  Thinking  the  marauder  would  return 
the  next  night  we  set  a  trap,  and  sure  enough  we  caught  him, 
he  were  almost  sorry,  as  we  had  a  scented  neighborhood  for' 
some  days. 


I  ha.ve  already  written  of  pets  of  the  barnyard,  but 
I  should  not  forget  the  house  pets,  Tv/o  of  the  canine  family 
come  to  mind.  First  was  our  (Jyp,  a  dog  our  son-in-law,  Ernoet 
Doty,  picked  up  while  housekeeping  just  over  the  Beverly  line* 
On  selling  his  first  milic  business  and  coming  back  with  me,  he 
brought  G-yp  hero*  he  fo^ond  Gyp  a  vorj  affectionate  pet,  and 
we  had  him  with  us  several  years. 

A  dog  fancier  once  said,  ’’Don't  choose  your  dog* 
Allow  tho  dog  to  choose  you*”  Our  next  dog.  Briar  proved  this 
to  bo  true*  Vhon  J,  Albert  hcLoan  came  up  from  Rye  Beach 
he  brought  his  dog  Briar  along*  The  McLeans  lived  in  throe 
different  houses  of  ours,  and  during  tho  second  year  they  were 
with  us,  my  son  Dudley  was  helping  ms  to  build  a  house  on 
Doty  Avenue  s round  the  corner  from  the  McLean  home*  Briar 
was  interested  In  seeing  something  doing  and  spent  a  lot  of 
time  with  us*  He  seemed  sorry  to  have  to  go  home  at  night 
and  began  following  us*  We  were  able  a  few  times  to  drive  him 
home 5  soon  however  he  refused  to  be  driven  back*  He  liad 
truly  adopted  us,  ’7hon  Y’le  found  this  to  bo  so,  I  v;ent  to 
Mr.  McLean  and  made  terms  •'./ith  him  to  buy  Briar,  No  man  ever 
had  a  more  devoted  companion.  He  followed  me  everywhere* 

At  this  time  I  was  chairman  of  the  Trustees  of  our 
church.  On  a  certain  day,  vji suing  to  make  some  repairs  there, 
I  started  out  -.vith  my  tools  and  some  stock  on  my  wheelbarrow 
to  do  the  job,  with  Brio.r  running  slong  with  me*  I  don't 
know  why,  but  wheji  we  got  to  the  corner  of  dressy  Street 
Briar  bounded  across  tho  street  right  into  the  path  of  an 
oncorriing  auto  and  was  badlT  hurt.  I  took  him  to  Dr.  Seale, 
but  he  only  lived  a  few  days. 

My  next  pet  was  a  feline,  one  of  a  family  of  kittens 
born  on  the  place.  This  kitten  spent  much  time  v/ith  me  about 
the  place  and  seemed  to  enjoy  a  perch  on  my  shoulder.  Some- 


times  without  notice  he  would  come  up  behind  me  and  run  right 
up  my  back  to  his  favorite  seat  on  my  shoulder.  The  most  out¬ 
standing  trick  was  v/hen  I  v;ould  go  out  to  the  bus  stop  on 
Elliott  Street  at  the  junction.  He  would  go  and  stay  with  me 
until  the  bus  came  and  I  boarded  it  and  then  go  across  the 
street  to  the  corner  of  Riverview  Avenue  and  play  around  the 
forty  minutes  the  bus  was  gone.  When  I  alighted  from  the  bus 
on  returning,  this  cat  would  run  to  meet  me  and  show  me  the 
way  home.  I  was  sorry  when  I  had  to  part  with  this  pussy. 


For  perhaps  two  years  I  have  had  another  pet  cat  vjq 
Call  Diiffy*  I  suppose  because  of  my  taking  particular  care 
of  him  from  a  kitten,  he  has  rewarded  me  by  showing  a  special 
fondness  for  me  and  he  repeatedly  jumps  into  my  lap  to  be 
stroked,  something  which  he  does  for  no  one  else. 


There  occasionally  arises  the  controversy  as  to  man’s 
best  friend,  many  contending  that  it  is  the  dog,  and  many  others 
voting  for  the  horse.  I  feel  obliged  to  vote  for  the  horse, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  advent  of  motors.  In  my  experience  on 


farm  and  roadj 
farming  and  milk  business 


horses  v/erc  indisnensiO-LG. 


I 

oairs 


Tn  tuo  heyday  of 
had  to  emoloT  ten  horses  and  kept 


on  the  farm,  one  buggy  horse, 
o.iu  every  day  and  two  to  use  as  spares.  To 


them  busy,  two  matched 
three  on  the  milk  team 
desioinate  these  horses,  about  ever'*  corruiion  male  and  female  name 
were  employed.  Prince  was  the  most  repeated  of  the  male  names 
and  Nellie  was  the  most  common  mare’s  name.  Among  the  male 
horses  wore  General,  Dick,  Harry,  Bob,  Prince,  Major  and  Charley, 
ares  besides  Nellie,  were  Bessie,  holly,  Fanny, 


Among  the  n 
Maud  and  Alice. 


One  of  a 
Halo  and  Brevis,  cr 
a  hollow  hoof,  but  vv±uii  ^ 
nailed  on  shoo.  The  best  one  was  a  nice 


ratched  pair  of  gray  horses  discarded  by 
cker  makers  and  distributors  of  Peabody,  had 
but  with  sole  and  shell  enough  left  to  hold  a 

driving  horse.  The 


- •—  -  — - -  - - ^  - _  _  _  ^ 

hollow  hoof  worked  well  on  plowed  ground  on  the  farm,  and 
slowly  the  hoof  filled  in,  although  it  took  perhaps  three  years. 
One  outstanding  horse  wo  called  Square  Tail.  When  this  horse 
was  bought  and  brought  to  the  farm  the  hairy  part  of  his  tail 

_ J-  ^  ^  JTk  X,  .  3  ^  ^  _ _ _  _ _  _ _ _ 


Off 


Lhe 


end  of  the  bone,  hence  the  name 


v;as  cut  squ  __ 

don’t  imagine  the  short  tall  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  but 
this  horse  was  most  intelligent,  and  made  an  ideal  horse  for 
the  milk  business.  In  short  order  he  learned  every  str.ect 
and  customer’s  name  and  could  cover  the  'whole  route  without  a 
driver,  even  to  turning  the  milk  wagon  around  in  the  street 
‘Where  it  was  necessary*  Union  Street  in  Salem  was  very  narrovj, 
so  turning  around  required  much  cutting  and  backing.  This  the 
intelligent  h.erse  v/ould  do  perfectly  with  no  one  guiding,  cut¬ 
ting  until  the  wheel  hit  the  chafing  iron,  but  never  cramping 
the  wheel.  Only  once  did  an  accident  occur,  when  a  precocious 
youngster  riding  on  the  wagon  tried  to  do  the  turning  and 
pulled  too  hard  on  the  left  rein.  This  obliged  the  horse  to 


veer  too  much  and  consequently  tipped  the 
accident,  had  the  horse  had  his  v;ay. 


wai 


;on  over--a  needless 
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FIRES 


I  understand  there  have  been  neoples  that  have  wor¬ 
shipped  fire,  perhaps  not  in  America,  but  now  let  the  fire  alarm 
sound  and  what  a  rush  there  is  on  the  part  of  many  to  hustle 
and  go  to  the  fire.  In  my  early  years  three  real  conflagrations 
occurred  that  stand  out  in  my  memory  in  or  just  following  the 
Civil  /ar  period.  The  disastrous  fire  in  Portland,  Maine  comes 
first  to  ray  mind  followed  a  few  short  years  later  by  the  great 
fire  in  Chicago.  Txvo  years  later  our  serious  Boston  fire 
occurred  and  in  1914  our  great  Salem  fire. 

Some  of  the  smaller  fires  v/ere  barns  close  by  my 
home.  The  Captain  Caldwell  barn  then  on  the  property  at  169 
Elliott  street,  Danvers. was  entirely  consumed  and  a  horse  and 
five  cov/s  were  burned  to  a  crisp.  I  was  perhaps  six  years  old 
at  the  time  the  fire  occurred,  and  I  had  gone  to  bed.  So  I 
was  not  awakened.  I  surely  felt  bad  to  have  missed  it.  The 
next  barn  fire  was  a  half  dozen  years  later  just  a  short 
distance  over  the  Beverly  line  on  Cressy  Street  and  occurred 
during  our  afternoon  milking  time.  It  was  before  any  of  the 
houses  were  built  on  our  three  acre  heater  piece  field,  and  the 
flames  were  visible  from  our  barn  doors.  Brother  Henry  and  I 
dropped  our  milk  pails  and  dashed  to  the  fire  forgetting  the 
milking  completely.  In  the  meantime  the  Caldwell  Farm  liad 
changed  hands  and  a  much  larger  barn  was  built  on  a  nev;  location. 
It  had  been  in  use  several  years  when  on  a  midsummer  afternoon 
this  barn  burned  and  I  again  missed  a  fire  here.  A  neighbor¬ 
hood  picnic  party  had  been  held  on  this  da^^  at  Nahant.  Four  of 
the  neighbors  liad  hitched  up  our  family  carryalls  and  had 
taken  our  families  out  for  theday,  but  we  returned  in  time  for 
the  afternoon  milking;  so  when  Yie  passed  the  burning  barn  it 
was  pretty  well  burned  up.  The  barn  was  rebuilt,  and  again 
burned  one  evening,  ignited  by  a  lighted  lantern.  This  made 
three  barn  fires  on  the  same  farm.  The  Leach-Southv/ick  barn 
at  188  Elliott  v;as  the  next  to  go  and  then  the  barn  at  156 
Elliott  Street.  Then  came  the  great  fire  of  January  24,  1920 
described  elsewhere  v/hen  the  two  very  large  barns  on  the  Brad- 
street  homestead  went  up  in  smoke.  Again  on  August  30,  1939 
the  last  frame  barn  on  the  old  Bradstreet  property  was  burned 
after  xvhich  a  cement  block  structure  -was  built  on  the  same 
foundation.  Hov/  that  the  last  cows  have  been  disposed  of, 
this  last  barn  has  been  changed  to  a  mill  and  lumber  shed. 

Thus  the  ’liole  section  has  changed  from  a  dairy  district  to  a 
residential  opp. 
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OYSTER  SHELLS 


lie  have  gone  so  far  from  ox  cart  days,  it  might  inter¬ 
est  some  of  our  younger  f.olks  to  elaborate  on  those  old  times. 

Ky  experiences  began  when  I  was  fourteen  and  our  first  yoke  of 
oxen  was  purchased.  The  following  year  a  second  pair  of  cattle 
were  procured.  After  this  all  our  plovjing,  teaming,  and  heavy 
work  T/as  done  by  oxen.  Calls  were  made  to  the  Danversport  Box 
Factory  for  shavings  for  stall  bedding  for  both  horses  and  cattle 
to  Weniiam.for  meadow  peat,  or  meadow  muck  as  vie  usually  spoke  of 
it.  These  trips  were  on  country  roads  where  oxen  v/ould  some¬ 
times  be  seen,  but  in  the  city  it  was  different. 

■'¥hen  Daniel  B.  Nevjcomb  carried  on  his  Oyster  House  in 
Derby  Square  in  Salem  he  did  a  land  office  business.  After 
shocking  out  the  oysters  he  had  cords  and  cords  of  oyster  shells 
;  to  dispose  of.  My  father  contracted  for  the  shells,  and  it 
fell  to  me,  a  husky  lad  of  fourteen  years,  to  cart  away  these 
I  shells  and  bring  them  home  to  grade  our  yards.  After  being 
'  spread  in  the  yard  they  would  be  crushed  fine  by  our  loaded 
,  farm  wagons  and  make  a  nice  macadam  yard.  Perhaps  once  a  week 
I  I  V70uld  go  to  Salem  for  a  load  of  oyster  shells.  Our  big  farm 
wagon  held  a  cordj  so  I  would  yoke  up  our  tv70  yoke  of  oxen  to 
I  this  v:agon,  and  start  on  my  trip.  Bridge  Street,  Beverly  was 
just  completed^  so  I  went  down  Bridge  Street  by  Beverly  depot, 

I  through  lower  Rantoul  Street  over  Beverly-Salem  Bridge  into 
^  Salem,  through  Bridge  Street  and  h'inter  Street,  by  the  common, 

I  through  Brown  Street,  to  Saint  Peter  Street,  Essex  Street, 

Derby  Square  and  the  oyster  house.  I  would  shovel  on  my  cord 
of  shells  and  then  go  back  home  over  the  same  streets--a  nice 
eight  mile  trip  and  a  good  appetizer  after  shoveling  this  high 
load  of  shells  onto  the  wagon. 

1 

This  was  forty  years  before  autos  came  into  general 
usej  so  my  slow  team  did  not  interfere  a  great  deal  with  traf¬ 
fic.  I  should  hate  to  have  to  walk  beside  my  ox  team  these 
days  with  the  cars  and  trucks  whizzing  by,  very  much  in  danger 
of  getting  picked  off,  with  sour  looks  and  v/ords  from  the  drivers 
for  blocking  up  the  street  v/ith  such  a  slow  team. 
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My  ED-gin  watch  that  I  have  carried  for  over  a  half 
century  was  turned  over  to  me  in  payment  of  a  milk  bill*  A 
certain  Mr.  Smith  who  lived,  previous  to  this  time,  on  ’/ater 
Street  was  closing  up  his  affairs  in  Salem,  and  to  liquidate 
a  milk  bill  of  thirty-five  dollars,  he  turned  the  watch  over 
to  me  approximately  fifty-five  years  ago*  How  long  Mr.  Smith 
Carried  the  watch,  I  have  no  knowledge* 

This  watch  had,  besides  lesser  mishaps,  a  salt  water 
bath*  Hot  long  after  it  came  into  my  posession,  on  a  cold 
rainy  day  in  the  month  of  April  in  the  gay  nineties,  I  v/as 
driving  Kitty,  a  blind  mare,  on  my  round  of  milk  deliveries* 
(She  was  formerly  ov.med  by  Nathan  L*  Rollins  and  driven  by  him 
some  years  on  his  tin  cart.)  After  making  my  last  stop  for  the 
day  on  Congress  Street,  Beverly,  Kitty  wandered  on. to  the  end 
of  the  street  and  vj-ent  overboard  about  where  the  Stuart  Last 
Factory  was  afterguards  erected.  On  seeing  the  predicament  of 
my  blind  horse,  I  stripped  off  my  coat  and  jumped  in  the  cold 
water  in  an  attempt  to  rescue  my  horse*  I  swam  around  in  the 
v/ater  in  a  vain  attempt  to  get  the  horse  ashore,  but  it  was 
working  under  difficulties*  A  crov/d  he.d  by  this  time  collected 
and  one  of  the  neighbors  had  gone  for  a  boat*  I  ¥/as  advised 
to  come  ashore*  The  boat  arrived  shortly  and  the  horse  and 
wagon  were  soon  towed  to  shore*  The  empty  cans  that  were 
floating  around  the  harbor  were  all  picked  up*  This  was  before 
the  advent  of  glass  millc  bottles*  A  friend,  learning  of  the 
bath  the  watch  had  received,  opened  it  up,  drained  out  the  salt 
water,  and  filled  it  up  \vlth  machine  oil*  The  next  day  I  had 
it  in  the  watch  repair  shop  for  overhauling,  and  no  ill  effects 
followed* 


Fifty  years  or  more  later,  while  v/orking  around  home 
in  my  flower  garden  I  lost  the  watch  from  my  poc]cet,  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  Friday*  One  week  later,  on  the  next  Friday,  I  dug  my 
watch  out  of  the  ground  v/here  it  had  been  lost  and  buried. 
During  the  week,  tv/o  rain  storms  ha.d  occurred,  but  the  watch, 
on  being  voiond,  went  apparently  as  well  as  ever,  and  has  been 
cleaned  but  once  since  then#  It  is  a  most  dependable  watch, 
and  barring  accidents,  promises  to  be  on  duty  up  to  its  cent¬ 
ury  mark* 
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NE’/SPAPERS 


As  we  consider  how  easily  we  can  be  served  with  news¬ 
papers  in  these  riodern  days,  let  us  pause  a  moment  and  contrast 
these  days  with  those  of  seventy  years  ago.  At  that  time  the 
only  Salem  papers  were  v/eeklies,  the  Salem  Register  the  Salem 
Observer  and  the  E^^ex  Golinty  Mercury.  No  nevjsboys  were  avail¬ 
able,  and  the  only  means  of  delivery  was  the  U.  S,  Mail*  Calls 
had  to  be  made  at  the  post  office  unless  special  messengers 
were  found*  My  oldest  brother,  Anson,  was  one  of  these*  At 
the  time  he  was  driving  a  milk  route  in  Salem,  so  he  called 
at  the  publishing  houses  for  the  papers  for  his  vicinity* 

Coming  home  via  Danversport  he  called  at  the  post  office 
there  for  other  mail,  all  of  which  he  delivered  to  all  the  neigh 
bors  as  he  came  by.  One  copy  of  the  Salem  Register  was  for 
a  family  named  Cressy  of  Cressy  Street,  and  it  often  fell  to 
my  lot  to  carry  the  paper  for  them,  which  I  was  glad  to  do, 
as  Sarah  Cressy  often  gave  me  a  doughnut,  an  apple  or  a  piece 
of  cake  as  a  reward*  A  fevi  years  later  I  was  transferred  to 
the  graimmar  school  room  at  the  Danversport  School,  and  I  called 
daily  at  the  Post  Office  there  for  the  Boston  Globe  and  other 
Kiail  for  Rufus  Putnam,  a  neighbor,  the  five  school  days  of  the 
i*\reek* 


As  a  boy  just  entering  my  teens  I  xvent  one  day  to 
visit  relatives  in  Middleton*  'Vhile  there  I  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  a  young  man  butlittle  older  than  I,  named  Robin  Damon, 
who  had  a  small  printing  presn  in  a  corner  of  the  /ilkins  store 
in  Middleton  Square.  I  learned  that  he  was  publishing  a  small 
monthly  paper,  A  fevj  months  later  I  again  dropped  into  Mr, 
Damon’s  nrinting  shop  which  was  now  located  in  Salem.  It  was 
in  that  rear  room  off  Essex  Street  that  the  Salem  Nev/s  was  born 
It  has  been  interesting  to  me  to  watch  the  grov/th  and  Influence 
of  this  popular  evening  paper*  Little  any  of  us  dreamed  that 
such  a  sheet  v/ould  some  day  be  the  outcome  of  such  a  humble 
beginning,  I  still  read  the  regularly,  but  nowadays  I 

seldom  visit  the  editorial  roomiS*  Thirty  years  ago  as  press 
agent  for  the  Salem  Millcnen’s  Association,  I  often  dropped  in 
■.:'ith  articles  of  interest  to  the  Association* 
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PAINFUL  SUIATICA  EXPERIENCE 


Some  things  in  most  lives  get  fastened  unforgettably 
in  one's  memory*  One  suoh  occasion  stands  out  in  my  experience 
thus:  Soon  after  taking  up  driving  the  milk  team,  being  out 

in  all  kinds  of  r/eather,  I  nould  nov/  and  then  have  a  tv;ingp  of 
rheumatism.  On  one  occasion  I  had  an  attack  of  sciatica  so 
severe  that  I  could  only  sleep  when  thoroughly  exhausted,  and 
then  but  for  perhaps  two  hours*  I  would  get  to  bed  at  eight 
o'clock,  get  up  again  at  ten  for  perhaps  an  hour,  then  go  up 
;  to  the  barn  chamber  and  go  at  the  onion  pile  to  top  onions  for 
i  something  to  take  up  my  attention*  Then  I  would  go  back  to 
I  bed  for  another  nap  and  get  up  at  tv/o  o'clock  for  the  milkteam. 

I 

After  a  few  nights  the  onion  topping  failed  up;  then 
for  several  nights  I  dressed  for  a  walk  and  v/ent  dovm  Bridge 
Street  to  the  Ryal  Side  School  and  t'len  back  for  another  nap* 

As  the  sciatica  still  kept  on  it  seemed  that  other  treatments 
must  be  considered;  so  my  wife  Cordelia  called  our  family 
doctor,  V*  G*  Frost,  v/ho  prescribed  a  home  made  plaster  of 
mustard  and  flour  mixed  up  with  water,  quilted  in  between  a 
pad  of  cloth  and  apolied  to  the  small  of  my  back,  to  remain 
until  it  started  to  burn,  after  which  I  was  to  slip  another 
thiclmess  of  cloth  betr/een*  Cordelia  made  this  plaster  as 
directed  and  applied  it  to  my  back,  and  having  some  calls  to 
make  I  hitched  up  the  horse  and  democrat  wagon  and  started  out* 

I  first  drove  to  Danversport  and  then  went  to  Ipswich 
to  see  Albert  Brown,  a  farmer  there,  and  an  old  time  friend, 
and  made  a  nice  call*  It  was  now  getting  tov/ards  suppertime, 
and  by  this  time  the  mustard  plaster  was  heating  up,  but  I  was 
not  suffering  too  much  and  supper  sounded  good,  since  I  v/as 
quite  a  distance  from  home  and  getting  hungr.y*  Albert  Broim 
had  a  musical  family*  One  or  more  of  the  girls  sang  in  a  church 
choir  in  town;  so  Mr*  Brown  insisted  that  I  stay  until  the 
I  dishes  \vere  done  and  have  a  sing*  The  plaster  was  taking  hold 
I  good,  but  I  was  having  such  a  good  time  I  couldn't  break  away 
until  nine  o'clock* 

My  horse  had  a  nice  supper  and  we  headed  in  the 
direction  of  home,  but,  remembering  I  v;anted  to  make  a  call  on 
Ambrose  Peatfleld  who  lived  near  Asbury  Grove  camp  ground  I 
drove  to  his  house  and  found  only  his  f gather.  I  asked  for 
Ambrose  and  learned  that  he  had  left  for  Ipswich  to  be  married 
by  a  great  coincidence,  to  a  cousin  of  mine,  and  iiad  gone  in 
style  in  a  hack*  Father  Peatfiold,  learning  that  I  nad  just 
ridden  in  from  Ipswich  said,  "You  must  have  met  the  hg-ck  and 
the  youn  g  couple*-' 

I  said,  "Yes,  I  did  meet  a  hack,  but  I  couldn't  tell 
v;ho  wa  s  inside*  ” 

Mr.  Featfield  said,  "They  won't  be  gone  long,  as  they 
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are  going  to  have  a  simple  ceremony  at  the  minister’s  house 
and  will  be  right  back.  You  must  v/ait  for  them  here." 

I  think  my  back  must  have  gotten  a  bit  nimb  by  this 
time  so  I  waited  for  the  bridal  couple  to  return.  I  staid 
and  had  a  nice  call  on  chem.  The  evening  wore  on  and  the 
plaster  was  still  in  place  on  my  back,  still  pulling  he.rd. 

I  broke  away  after  a  v/hile  and  finally  reached  home  tired  and 
sore.  My  wife  took  my  plaster  off  and  the  skin  ivith  it  and  made 
up  a  pad  well  coated  with  vaseline,  which  I  v/as  to  wear  for  a 
month  longer  until  a  new  skin  had  grovi/n.  However  I  never  regret¬ 
ted  the  G xperience,  as  no  hint  of  sciatica  ever  returned,  or 
any  form  of  rheumatism,  and  this  hapoenGd  sixty  years  ago.  It 
was  painful,  but  what  of  it--it  v;as  v/orth  it  2 
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EXZIIJITIOi^S  OF  STREiIGTH 


I  was  iiiuch  interested  in  a  letter  in  the  Salem  News 
of  March  13,  1345  written  by  my  old  friend  and  townsman,  Elmer 

E.  Allen  of  Danvers  and  Florida,  regarding  some  of  the  nmrkets 
in  Salem  in  his  early  days.  One  of  these  produce  stores  of 
particular  interest  to  me  was  on  Y/ashington  Street  opposite  the 
Tabernacle  Church,  called  the  Produce  Exchange,  managed  by  Henry 

F.  Proctor  in  the  seventies  and  eighties.  My  interest  was  in 
this  way:  at  the  age  of  sixteen  I  was  dispatched  by  my  father 
with  ten  barrels  of  Baldv»/in  apples  from  our  farm  in  Danvers, 

and  in  exchange  was  to  get  a  barrel  of  flour  and  other  groceries. 

I  made  my  way  to  Salem,  backed  up  to  the  curb  in  front  of  the 
store  and  with  the  help  of  the  clerks  in  the-  store,  rolled  the 
apnlcs  through  the  front  store  to  the  store  room  in  the  rear. 

A  barrel  of  flour  was  pointed  out  to  me  and  I  was  directed  to 
roll  it  out  to  the  sidewalk,  and  soon  a  helper  would  be  out  to 
help  lift  it  onto  the  wagon.  While  waiting  for  my  helper,  I 
tested  the  weight  of  the  barrel  of  flour  and  p/as  surprised  to 
find  it  not  too  heavy.  So  I  lifted  it  up  onto  the  wagon  by  my¬ 
self.  About  then  Mr.  Proctor  came  out  and  expressed  great 
surprise  that  I  did  it  alone. 

A  few  months  later  I  v/as  asked  by  my  father  to  stop 
before  coming  home  on  q,  certain  day  at  the  grain  store  in  Salem, 
Hanson  Brothers,  on  the  corner  of  Central  and  Front  Streets, 
and  get  a  bar$  of  iiay  salt.  These  bags  hold  tliree  bushels,  and 
at  sixty  pounds  to  a  bushel  would  weigh  one  hundred  eighty  pounds. 
To  show  off  my  strength,  I  picked  up  the  bag  of  salt,  shouldered 
it  and  carried  it  out  to  the  v/agon,  astonishing  all  the  onlook¬ 
ers.  A  few  years  ago,  with  my  v;ife  and  daughter,  Ethel,  I 
called  at  the  xvindow  shop  of  A-lphonse  Joly,  Canal  Street,  Salem, 
h'e  /'cre  all  unstalrs  in  his  office  giving  an  order  for  windows. 

On  giving  him  my  name,  he  asked  me  if  I  could  be  the  old  milk¬ 
man  named  Bradstrest.  On  being  assured  that  I  was,  ho  turned 
to  the  ladies  and  said  to  them  that  Mr.  Brads treet,  the  old 
milkman,  was  the  strongest  man  that  drove  into  Salem  in  those 
days . 


Mr.  Joly  attested  thr.t  on  his  way  to  school  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  Honda:/  morning,  on  Harbor  Street,  the  road  was  filled  with 
school  children  when  dO';jh  the  street  came  a  large,  pop/erful 
runaway  horse  hitched  to  a  riderless,  empty  express  p/agon.  To 
the  astonisimnent  of  all  on  the  street,  seeing  the  horse  coming 
my  way,  w/aitod  until  the  horse  came  opposite  me,  jumped  for 
the  horse's  head,  caught  the  bridle  and  brought  the  horse  to  a 
full  stop--a  horsG  ten  times  my  p/oight.  At  another  time  on 
Congress  Street  I  savj  a  runav/ay  horse  hitched  to  a  pedlar's 
wagon  coming  full  tilt  down  the  street.  I  caught  this  horse 
the  same  way^  Onq  of  Salem' s  finest  was  on  the  sidewalk  at 
the  time,  apd,  whfle  waiting  for  the  ncdlar  to  oomo  up,  ho  lec¬ 
tured  mo  cp  my  recklessness  for  risking  my  life  in  such  a  manner. 


t-V  iv 


The  third  runaviray  gathered  in  was  a  grocer^jiiian*  s  horse  coining 
dovm  North  Street  toward  Moody  Square*  Seeing  the  horse  far 
up  North  Street,  I  jumped  out  of  the  wa^gon,  telling  my  helper, 
Herbert  Denning,  to  drive  the  milk  team  out  toward  Orne  Street, 
while  I  would  try  to  catch  the  runaway  horse*  This  he  did  but 
Came  back  in  time  to  assist,  bringing  the  horse  to  a  stop  after 
I  had  grabbed  him*  This  horse  liad  been  running  from  Endicott 
Street,  Danver sport,  vdiere  on  turning  out  of  Endicott  Street 
to  Water  Street  the  pung  tipped  and  the  horse  found  himself 
with  the  front  runners  only,  and  started  toward  Salem,  <scatter- 
ing  parts  of  the  runners  and  shafts  along  the  way*  When  he 
reached  Moody  Square  only  a  part  of  one  shaft  caught  on  a 
breeching  straw  remained  and  at  every  jump  of  the  horse,  landed 
on  his  back  like  a  cudgel,  urging  him  to  gather  speed.  The 
driver  thumbed  a  ride  on  another  pung  and  took  the  horse  back 
to  Danver sport* 

No  doubt  my  strength  was  duo  to  my  exercises*  I  used 
oxyokes  for  dumb-bells,  putting  one  up  as  many  times  as  possible 
at  arms  length  in  the  air  above  my  head.  For  a  cliange  I  v/ould 
hold  the  yoke  out  from  my  shoulder  at  arms  length  by  the  watch* 

I  ho.d  no  competitors* 


Feats  of  Memor^r 

Very  early  in  life,  my  brother  Henry  and  I,  for 
amusement,  made  up  games  of  holding  out  on  various  tests  of 
memory;  as  for  instance,  a  try-out  on  animals,  the  starter 
naming  one,  the  other  following  alternately,  the  game  being 
to  see  \"ho  could  hold  out  the  longer*  We  also,  for  variation, 
did  the  same  with  birds  and  fish,  also  naming  streets  in  Dan¬ 
vers,  Beverly,  Salem  and  Boston*  It  kept  us  keen  to  enlarge 
our  memories*  ^.'Then  I  have  mentioned  what  was  required  of  my 
memory  in  my  milk  business,  mpjt  people  have  expressed  surprise* 
In  my  busipass  i  had  one  thousand  customers*  It  v/as  necessary 
to  kno-'^-f  their  names  and  addresses,  the  amount  of  milk  each  too}: 
the  pay  day  of  each  family,  which  vwas  arranged  according  to 
the  pay  day  of  the  head  of  the  famil:/*  So  it  was  essential 
to  Imow?  where  each  worked,  and  in  m-any  instances  the  day  or 
days  of  the  .iveek  when  extra  milk  was  regularly  needed*  Prac¬ 
tically  all  our  milk  was  delivered  betv/een  four  and  seven  in 
the  morning,  a  large  part  before  people  were  up  and  the  rest 
wdiile  the  housewife  was  too  rushed  to  attend  to  a  bill  collect¬ 
or  while  getting  the  workers  to  the  cotton  mill  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  school,  ^o  it  necossltated  a  second  call,  on  most 
families  weekly,  1:;)ut  a  few  monthly*  All  these  details  I 
carried  in  my  head*  Tt  ivas  necessary  to  carry  first  names  in 
my  mind.  So  it  has  been  easy  all  my  life  to  bo  able  to  greet 
people  by  their  given  names*  Bering  for  so  many  years  on  the 
reception  comraittee  at  the  church  gave  me  practice  v/ith  church 
members,  fe^pefe  as  well  as  male  neighbors,  and  friends  in  the 
community*  Jn  the  Grange  and  the  Rebekahs  I  have  found  the  la¬ 
dies  very  mvioh  pleased  tQ  bp  grept^vd,  pames* 
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BOATS 


Along  the  North  Shore  in  my  very  young  years  there 
were  here  and.  there  rocky  sections  between  patches  of  beach 
where  an  abundance  of  rock  weed  grev?«  The  rocks  could  be 
sheared  every  three  years  and  a  good  growth  of  excellent  ferti¬ 
lizer  secured*  In  addition  the  farmers  with  river  frontage 
could,  by  using  scows,  dig  mud  from  the  riyer  flats  and  land 
the  mud  at  some  wharf  to  be  liauled  to  the  gardens*  My  father 
built  such  a  landing  place*  This  was  heavy  v;ork,  but  as  my 
father's  barns  grew  bigger  and  bigger  and  his  stock  of  cows  and 
horses  increased,  more  accessible  fertilizer  was  at  hand* 

Then  we  boys  used  the  wharf  for  diving,  \7hich  was  all 
right  at  high  tide,  but  at  half  tide  it  v/as  of  no  use.  So 
Brother  Henry  and  I  cast  about  for  a  raft  or  float  that  could 
be pulled  or  towed  to  deeper  water*  In  our  yard  we  found  an 
outmoded  and  discarded  snow  plow*  This  we  begged,  and,  by 
planking  the  floor,  had  a  perfect  raft*  It  was  heavy  and  steady 
and  floated  high,  making  a  useful  float  for  diving  purposes* 

As  fish  were  plentiful  all  about  the  river,  when  we  virished  to 
try  fishing  we  had  only  to  pole  our  craft  a  good  stoneb  throw 
from  our  wharf.  The  fishing  was  good,  and  every  rainy  day 
when  it  v/as  too  wet  to  work  on  land,  v/e  would  take  our  lines 
and  bait,  dress  up  in  our  oil  skins  and  go  fishing.  What  fish¬ 
ing  I  In  a  couple  of  hours  we  would  be  back  home  v/ith  six  dozen 
fish,  our  usua3.  stint*  This  proved  our  ability  as  fishermen 
and  we  had  really  earned  a  better  craft  and  a  chance  to  try 
other  fishing  grounds  and  to  go  for  a  boat  ride  evenings. 

We  learned  of  a  dory  for  sale  owned  by  a  fisherman 
named  Collins  of  Planter  Street,  Salem*  This  father  bought 
for  us,  and  wo  got  along  with  it  for  a  year  or  two*  Wc  had 
now  reached  our  teens  and  were  doing  a  man's  .job  on  the  farm, 
and  we  wished  for  a  better  boat;  so  Father  took  us  to  Marble¬ 
head  to  the  noted  G-raves  boat  building  shop,  and  there  v/e  got 
a  grand  Swarapscott  dory,  so  called*  '/e  wore  then  more  than 
happy  and  with  two  pairs  of  oars  made  long  trips,  occasionally 
as  far  as  to  Baker's  Island* 
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MUSIC 


My  father  had  a  dear  love  of  music,  as  evidenced,  by 
the  great  distance  he  walked  with  his  cousin,  Jerry  Balch,  and 
his  nearest  neighbor.  They  walked  to  Danvers  from  Topsfield 
every  week  to  attend  singing  school,  and  did  this  for  some 
winters.  Jerry  v;ent  far  in  music.  He  took  up  instrumental 
music,  and  for  man;/  years  played  the  cornet  in  the  noted  Salem 
Cadet  Band. 


The  first  bit  of  music  I  noticed  as  a  child  was  my 
mother's  favorite  h;)rmn,”From  Greenland's  Icy  Mountains",  espec¬ 
ially  the  Dart  about "India ' s  Coral  Strand".  This  phrase  re¬ 
minded  me  of  the  scene  of  Adoniram  Judson's  long  missionary 
service,  and  was  even  more  striking  to  me,  because  I  was  named 
after  Adoniram. Judson. 

Just  as  Iwas  entering  my  teens  a  nev\^  neighbor  came  to 
live  in  East  Danvers  who  was  musically  inclined  and  had  in  his 
home  a  cabinet  or  reed  organ.  He  was  ta.king  lessons  from 
Professor  Fenolossa  of  Salem,  and  the  influence  of  this  young 
man  persuaded  our  parents  to  procure  a  similar  instrument  for 
our  home.  George  Mayhew  almost  lived  at  our  house  after  this, 
and  many  were  the  happy  hours  spent  in  singing  Negro  melodies 
and  Chris tj.an  songs.  Brother  Henry  and  I  both  quickly  learned 
the  keyboard  of  the  instrument  and  the  staffs  on  the  music  page 
by  an  unique  method  of  our  own.  While  weeding  our  large  field 
of  onions,  by  skipoing  a  row  we  could  practically  weed  side 
by  side,  so  that  we  could  coach  each  other  on  the  letters  of 
the  keyboard  and  the  music  staff  and  were  soon  peri'ect.  Bro¬ 
ther  had  hands  suited  to  the  keyboard  and  soon  became  proficient. 
He  was  the  organist  at  our  neighborhood  meetings,  and  also 
played  when  needed  at  the  evening  services  at  the  Maple  Street 
Church.  1  was  handicapped  by  my  large  hands  in  my  younger 
days  and  could  not  strike  a  white  key  between  two  black  ones, 
but  down  would  go  all  three. 

So  I  shifted  to  the  violin  and  took  six  lessons.  I 
just  learned  to  tune  the  instrument,  and  my  greatest  enjoyment 
was  in  the  warm  evenings  in  summer.  1  would  take  my  violin 
out  in  the  orchard,  sit  dovm  on  the  grass  v-iith  my  back  leaning 
against  a  tree  trunk,  shut  my  eyes  and  play  by  ear  by  the 
hour.  I  v/ell  rememloer  being  requested  to  bring  m.y  violin  along 
and  accompany  the  guests  at  the  golden  wedding  of  some  friends 
in  Salem,  as  they  had  no  musical  instrument  there.  So  time 
vi^ent  on  and  such  busy  years,  carrying  on  the  milk  business, 
getting  married  and  raising  a  family,  and  soon  my  girls,  espec¬ 
ially  Emma  and  Cora  hecame  very  proficient  piano  players.  Cora 
took  up  piano  teaching  as  her  life  work,  and  for  some  years 
there  was  no  lack  of  music  in  our  home. 
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Thus  many  years  went  by,  and.  after  my  second  marriage 
the  pla7/er  of  the  family  was  Bertha.  She  had  become  sufficiently 
proficient  with  her  violin  to  nlay  in  and  lead  several  orchest¬ 
ras.  Many  years  later  when  I  apnro  ached  the  retiring  age  and 
had  time  to  look  around  for  amusement,  I  turned,  again  to  the 
piano  and  til  ed  playing  hymns  again.  I  found  that  by  using 
the  black  keys  I  could  do  much  better  than  I  had  expected.  I 
found  many  pieces  written  in  four  f.lats,  and  between  my  seventy- 
fifth  and  eighty-fifth  birthdays  got  daily  exercise  on  the 
piano.  Then  at  eighty-five  I  decided  to  take  uo  typing.  I 
no-^'  get  m^f  exercise  in  that  way,  but  I  still  go  to  the  piano 
for  a  change  for  a  half  hour  now  and  then. 

My  brother  Henry  took  up  the  violin  and  for  a  time  played 
the  bass  viol.  ''Vliile  he  w’as  still  in  Ryal  Side  he  played  on 
many  occasions  at  our  church  functions.  But  the  real  musical 
star  of  the  family  is  my  granddaughter,  Elizabeth  Chevalier,  who 
has  gone  far  in  her  mxusical  career.  In  her  early  years  she 
secured  a  good  gromid  work  for  piano  teaching.  Then,  coming 
into  possession  of  a  nice  cello  vtrhile  living  in  Portland,  Maine, 
she  started  lessons  with  Mrs.  E.  B,  Nichols  of  Danvers,  a  very 
talented  orchestra  leader  and  teacher  of  several  instruments, 
who  went  to  Portland  each  week  where  she  had  a  class  of  several 
puDils.  Elizabeth  studied  for  some  time  v;ith  Mrs.  Nichols  and 
soon  became  her  favorite  nuoil.  For  many  ears  she  starred  in 
the  annual  recitals.  V/hile  living  in  Missouri  she  taug.ht  both 
piano  and  cello  in  a  University  in  that  state.  After  her  marri¬ 
age,  while  living  in  Gbarlotte,  North  Carolina,  she  v/as  sought 
after  to  become  a  member  of  the  symphony  orchestra  in  that  city. 
Then,  after  settling  in  .Henmore,  New  York,  she  was  secured  by 
the  Buffalo  P.hilharmonic  at  a  good  salary,  and  for  four  years 
she  clayed  in  that  orchestra. 
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TRAVELS  AND  TRIPS 

One  of  my  early  trips  was  a  shopping  trip  to  Sai.em 
with  my  mother.  Since  it  v/as  the  busy  time  of  year  on  the  farm 
for  my  father,  he  drove  us  down  to  the  head  of  Elliott  Street 
v/here  it  ends  at  Caoot  Street*  There  was  the  end  of  the  car 
track  and  turntable  and  the  end  of  the  horse  car  line  from  Pea¬ 
body  Square,  v/here  there  was  another  turntable  for  the  horse 
cars  to  turn  on  v/hen  that  end  of  the  line  was  reached*  This 
line  ran  from  Peabody  to  Beverly*  This  was  in  the  day.s  of 
bobtailed  cars  with  one  horse  attached,  seating  about  eight 
people.  Another  trip  to  Salem  was  by  train,  which  was  reached 
at  Beverly  Depot  b^r  a  trip  down  Elliott  Street  to  Rantoul  Street 
and  on  to  the  dcoot*  This  was  before  Bridge  Street  was  laid 
out.  Beverly  was  small  in  those  days  and  not  considered  as 
much  of  a  shopping  center*  About  the  first  trip  out  of  tovm 
\7a3  to  Dorchester  by  train  v^here  my  second  sister  had  gone  to 
housekeeping,  as  her  husband,  Horace  G*  Manalian  liad  taken  a 
position  teaching  school*  We  stayed  there  over  the  \7cekend* 


A  fev;  years  later  I  took  a  few  trips  to  Boston,  driv¬ 
ing  over  the  road*  At  the  age  of  fourteen  I  accompanied  my 
mother  to  attend  a  day’s  meeting  of  Moody  and  Sankey*  The  noon 
meeting  was  at  Tremont  Temple,  and  the  afternoon  at  one  of  the 
uptown  churches*  My  first  long  trio  was  my  honeymoon  trip  to 
Biddeford  and  Saco,  Maine  going  as  far  as  Old  Orchard  Beach* 


Then  in  188V  I  took  my  first  trip  to  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  escorting  my  niece,  Edith  Manahan,  home  after  she  had 
spent  a  year  in  Danvers  working  in  cousin  Herbert  Bradstreet’s 
necktie  factory*  Wo  took  the  Merchants  and  iViiners  steamboat 
and  the  Roanoke  to  Norfolk,  Virginia  on  through  tickets  to 
Richmond*  Because  of  a  vory  rough  nassage  on  the  boat  our 
connecting  train  had  already  gone*  Since  we  were  about  four 
hours  behind  schedule  reaching  Norfolk,  yjq  went  to  the  St*  James 
Hotel*  It  being  Saturday  night  no  regular  trains  would  run 
until  Monday.  'Vhile  at  supper  at  the  hotel  I  learned  of  a 
seecial  excursion  sponsored  by  the  Colored  Baptist  Church  of 
Norfolk  and  Newnort  Nev/s  to  spend  the  weekend  in  Richmond*  We 
secured  tickets,  took  the  eleven  o’clock  steamer  from  Norfolk 
to  Newport  News,  an  hour’s  trip  across  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
where  a  train  was  waitixig,  due  to  leave  at  2  A*M*  for  Richmond* 
On  the  train  the  vihit*^  people  iverc  greatly  outnumbered,  as  but 


one  other 
al  Cars* 


whi  t  o 


person,  a  young  man,  was  on  this  train  of  sever- 


summer 
est  in 


About  this  time  I  Vi7ent  to  Vindorhook,  N*  Y.  for  a 
Vacation,  visiting  the  Capitol  and  other  points  of  inter- 
Albany,  not  forgetting  a  trip  to  Philadelphia  about 
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that  time.  Every  summer  for  some  years,  always  with  some  member 
of  the  family,  I  journeyed  to  Montreal,  also  going  to  Quebec 
and  down  the  river  St.  Lavjrence  as  far  as  Gucuna,  coming  bade 
by  boat  to  Montreal,  an  all  night  ride.  My  fifth  trip  to  Canada 
vjas  to  SherbrooJee  where  I  took  in  the  Great  Dominion  Annual 
Fair,  at  that  time  the  most  extensive  Fair  on  this  continent. 
From  there  I  went  north  nearly  forty  miles  to  Danville  to  spend 
a  week  or  more  with  my  uncle,  George  Fullerton,  who  took  my 
daughter  and  me  to  visit  the  Asbestos  Mine  and  to  Finwick  Lakes 
on  a  fishing  trip.  Like  most  people  who  have  a  car,  most  of 
my  trios  the  last  thirty  years  have  been  by  this  method,  first 
the  Stanley  Steamer,  then  an  old  time  Planetary  Buick,  tv;o 
types  of  Pontiac  and  last  a  Plymouth.  I  have  taken  many  trips 


to  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  to  Rhode 
too  numerous  to  mention  and  all  over 
setts  and  several  trips  to  Richnond, 
trips  were  two  trips  to  Cincinnatti, 
and  his  family. 


Island  and  Connecticut, 
my  home  state  of  Massachu* 


Virginia. 
Ohio 


My  latest 
to  visit  Dudley 


I  should  not  neglect  to  mention  some  of  the  shrines 
visited.  I  visited  the  home  of  Washington  in  Mount  Vernon, 
Virginia,  the  homes  of  Barbara  P'reitchie  and  Halter  Scott  Key 
Libby  Prison  when  located  in  Richmond,  before  it  was  moved  to 
Chicago,  the  Gage  house  in  my  ov/n  home  tovm  before  that  house 
was  moved  to  Washington,  D.  G.,  and  the  birthplace  of  our  poet 
Whittier  in  Haverhill,  to  mention  but  a  few. 

Living  a\iite  a  distance  from  the  nearest  church, 
and  two  miles  from  the  Maple  Street  Church,  the  church  ray  parents 
attended  from  the  time  they  first  moved  to  Danvers,  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  ride  to  church.  The  next  rather  regular  trips  were 
to  the  gra5-n  mill,  and  the  first  one  was  to  the  Daniel  Richards 
Mill,  Liberty  Street,  Danvers.  Brother  Henry  and  I  wore  very 
husky  lads  and  we  learned  to  drive  a  horse  very  young.  It  soon 
devolved  on  us  to  go  to  the  mill  in  the  light  Democrat  wagon  for 
a  few  bags  of  grain,  usually  four  one  .hundred  pound  bags  of  corn 
meal,  one  bag  of  corn  and  one  bag  of  oats.  This  had  to  be  done 
every  week  or  oftener.  We  were  doing  this  v/hlle  not  large  enough 
to  reach  the  horse's  head  standing  on  the  floor,  but  had  to 
stand  on  a  box  or  stool  to  put  on  the  horse's  bridle.  And  many 
iTfere  the  rides  I  had  on  business  and  nleasure  in  ray  early  years, 
and  later  driving  horses  on  the  milk  v:agon,  and  also  the  market 
team  to  Boston. 


\  The  Ride  to  Fs,rmington 

The  outstanding  pleasure  was  some  years  later,  after 
I  was  left  a  v;idoY;er  and  became  engaged  to  the  young  lady  who 
afterward  became  my  wife.  During  the  five  years  of  our  engage¬ 
ment  my  fiancee  was  teaching  school  some  ways  from  home  in 
another  county,  but  during  vacation  time  we  onjoj^-cd  many  rides. 
I  bought  a  nice  little  driving  horse  whom  we  named  Bessie. 

I  took  my  lady  to  Boston  one  day  and  boug.ht  a  Moyer  Top 
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buggy  and  with  a  new  buggy  harness,  v;e  were  well  fitted  out 
and  enjoyed  rides  as  far  away  as  South  Braintree* 

The  longest  trip  of  all  hapoened  in  a  rather  strange 
manner.  On  one  of  the  vacation  periods,  my  girl  friend  was  in¬ 
vited  to  spend  a  week  or  two  with  a  former  resident  of  Salem 
and  a  classmate  at  Salem  Normal  School,  wlr^^se  parents  had 
afterwards  moved  to  Farmington  N*  H«  The  Reserve  family  invited 
my  girl  friend  to  spend  a  v;eek  or  two  with  them  and  sent  me  a 
cordial  invitation  to  come  to  their  home  over  the  weekend. 

Since  it  v/as  quite  a  distance  away,  it  seemed  best  to  make  the 
trip  by  train.  So  I  took,  the  trolley  ..to  Sa3^  intending  to  take 
the  fnite  Mountaan  train  for  my  destlna'cion  in  Farmington,  N*  H» 

I  got  to  Salem  in  good  time  and  the  train  pulled  in.  To  make 
sure,  I  asked  a  bystander  where  the  train  was  destined.  He, 
without  hesitation,  said,  "Roclrporf',  so  I  let  the  train  pull 
out  and  waited  for  my  train.  On  inquiry  I  found  that  the  Viliite 
Mountain  train  had  gone,  I  was  some  disappointed  and  left  for 
home  in  disaust  and  went  to  bed  early.  However  I  was  too  cha¬ 
grined  to  Sleep,  '/hile  lying  there  hating  m3^elf  the  thought 
Came  to  me,  ‘‘Don’t  let  anything  like  a  train  mis 3  bother  you* 

Vhy  not  take  Bessie  and  the  buggy  and  try  to  maKe  the  trip?" 

I  got  up,  dressed,  hitched  up  the  horse  and  started 
at  ten  o’clock  at  night  and  drove  as  far  as  Lav/rence,  There  I 
put  up  my  horse  in  a  stable,  v/ent  to  a  hotel  and  left  orders 
to  be  called  at  four  o’clock*  I  was  ur^  however,  before  my  call 
came,  fed  my  horse,  got  a  bite  to  eat  myself,  and  left  Lawrence 
behind,  on  my  y/ay  to  New  Hampshire*  I  rode  slowly  as  I  had 
about  sixty  miles  to  go.  It  was  Sunday  morning,  aid  about  church 
time  I  was  in  the  tovai  of  Lee*  I  hitched  my  horse  and  attended 
the  service,  which  gave  Bessie  a  rest  and  change,  I  gave  my 
horse  her  dinner  and  also  got  one  for  myself,  and  then  went  on 
v;ay  again.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  I  reached  Farm¬ 
ington  in  good  form,  much  to  the  astonisliment  and  pleasure  of 
the  Mesorve  family  and  their  guest*  I  found  they  iiad  been  at 
the  depot  when  the  train  came  in  the  night  before,  only  to  be 
disappointed,  and  had  concluded  the  expected  visit  was  off, 

Tnat  a  nice  time  we  had  driving  around  the  country 
the  next  three  days,  Cne  of  these  trips  was  to  Durham  to^call  , 
on  a  brother-in-lav/,  'Villiam  Staples  and  family.  My  girl  friend 
suggested  a  visit  in  New  Boston  with  an  uncle  of  hers, ^another 
sixty  mile  ride,  so  we  thanked  our  friends  for  our  nice  visit 
and  headed  tov/ard  our  next  vacation  call,  '/e  wenc  via  Alton, 
Pitbsfield,  Goontocook,  qvlanchaster,  Dare  and  other  places,  and 
reached  home  without  further  incident,  not  forgetting  to  have 
regular  meals  for  ourselves  and  the  horse — a  really  never-to- 
be-forgotten  outing  and  ride. 
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The  Busy  Decade 


The  first  ten  years  of  the  present  century  were  inter¬ 
esting  and  busy  ones  for  me.  Early  in  this  decade  I  helped 
organize  the  Salem  District  Milkmen^ s  Association,  was  elected 
president  and  served  for  over  ten  years.  About  the  same  time 
I  assisted  in  organizing  the  Bradstreet  Family  Association 
and  served  a  like  length  of  time.  Other  activities  were  help¬ 
ing  to  organize  Maple  Rebekah  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  joining  as 
charter  initiate  member,  and  also  the  Danvers  Lodge  Knights  of 
Pythias  and  the  Danvers  Grange  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

In  1901  with  my  daughter  Florence  I  attended  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  in  Buffalo,  and  while  there  we  paid  a 
visit  to  Niagara  Falls.  In  1904  I  took  my  dauthter  along  and 
visited  the  world's  Fair  in  St.  Louis  going  by  the  northern 
route  via  Canade.  ^’/e  stopped  off  at  Hamilton,  Ontario  and  again 
visited  Niagara  and  then  went  through  the  Sarnia  Tunnel  back 
into  the  United  States  and  down  to  St.. Louis.  There  we  spent  a 
week  doing  the  fair,  with  two  things  standing  out:  my  first 
moving  picture  and  the  wonderful  lighting  effects.  Me  returned 
home  by  a  different  route  through  Ohio  to  Cleveland  and  by 
steamer  on  Lake  Erie  to  Buffalo,  a  most  pleasant  sail. 

During  this  period  I  attended  the  World's  Christian 
Endeavor  Convention  in  Cincinnatti  and  an  institute  of  Christ¬ 
ian  Endeavor  in  Philadelphia  as  delegate  from  Salem  Union, 
being  president  of  the  union  at  tliat  time.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  tliat  I  made  the  side  trip  to  Mr.  Wannamaker  ’  s  home, 
already  described. 

In  this  period  I  should  mention  a  very  happy  trip 
four  of  the  family  took.  My  daughters,  Cora  and  Olive,  and 
Olive's  little  son  '-/inthrop  went  to  Riclimond  v/here  we  paid  a 
visit  to  my  sister  Sarah  Bradstreet  Manahan.  After  a  nice  visit 
and  sightseeing  tour  of  Richmond  we  came  home  by  easy  stages, 
stopping  off  in  '/ashington,  Philadelphia  and  l^ew  York. 

On  another  interesting  trip  to  Canada  r/ith  my  daughter 
Emma  v/e  went  on  the  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre  excursion  train,  next 
going  to  St.  Anne  La  Pocatierre  where  we  spent  a  week  with 
former  Salem  friends  who  had  returned  to  Canada.  On  this  trip 
we  visited  ^^uebec  and  went  as  far  east  as  Cucuna,  a  summer 
resort  on  the  St.  Lav/rence  River  considered  the  farthest  nortii 
and  the  coolest  resort  in  America,  '’/e  then  went  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  Montreal,  a  nice  hundred  mile  trip  in  a  comfortable 
steara.er.  Me  spent  several  days  there,  using  our  return  tickets 
coming  home. 

Another  pleasant  trip  to  Canada  was  with  my  fiancee, 
Bertha  Lovett,  when  I  took  her  to  visit  her  cousins  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edwin  French  then  living  in  St.  Lamhert,  just  over  ohe 
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Victoria  Bridge  from  Montreal*  !e  did  the  city,  visited  Domin¬ 
ion  Park,  the  amusement  park  for  the  city,  and  went  up  Mount 
Royal  on  the  cog  railroad,  a  wonderful  trip.  The  fourth  and 
last  trip  to  Canada  was  a  visit  to  my  uncle,  George  Fullerton 
of  Danville,  on  which  my  daughter  Cora  went  with  me*  V/e  timed 
our  trip  to  arrive  in  Sherbrooke  in  September,  and  visit  the 
Grand  Dominion  Fair,  an  annual  event  that  tempts  many  visitors 
from  this  side  of  the  border,  an  event  of  a  week’s  duration* 

We  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  visit  the  noted  Asbestos 
Mine  and  go  down  the  shaft*  We  also  spent  a  few  days  at  a 
cottage  at  the  Tim/ick  Lakes  and  did  some  fishing,  with  Cora 
as  champion  catcher* 

In  this  period  several  weddings  in  the  family  took 
place*  My  daughter  Olive  married  Ernest  Doty,  Emma  married 
Charles  Chevalier,  and  Florence  married  Stephen  F*  Kimball* 

Also  m.y  son  William  married  Mu^le  Owen,  and  last  of  all  I 
married  Bertha  Lovett,  after  an  engagement  of  five  years* 

All  this  time  I  carried  on  my  farm  and  large  milk 
business  and  found  time  to  develop  my  real  estate*  Starting 
by  building  a  four  family  house  at  508  Elliott  Street,  followed 
by  tv/o  large  houses  at  10  and  12  Bridge  Street  and  tv;o  cottages 
near  Danvers  River,  and  going  on  to  plot  the  best  home  sites 
of  the  farm,  I  soon  disposed  of  some  two  hundred  lots*  I  remod¬ 
eled  the  homestead  for  my  new  bride  and  built  a  large  barn  in 
the  back  yard  and  entered  into  partnership  with  Frank  Stewart 
as  carpenters  and  jobbers*  Later  I  secured  the  assistance  of 
a  civil  engineer  and  had  plans  made  of  all  suitable  building 
sites  on  the  farm,  and  with  the  help  of  Pierce  Tebbetts  of 
Danvers  and  John  Bagley  of  Salem  soon  disposed  of  most  of  this 
development  of  three  hundred  building  sites* 

Our  son  Dudley  was  born  in  this  period  and,  added 
to  niece  Lydia,  whom  I  had  already  adopted,  made  us  a  start 
for  another  family*  All  this  went  on  while  I  was  carrying  on 
the  farra  and  my  large  milk  business* 

THE  TRIP  TO  CIHC INHA TIT 

One  of  our  most  interesting  and  pleasurable  trips  was 
our  last  g.uto  trio  to  Cincinnatti,  Ohio  to  visit  Dudley  and 
his  family.  Sertha  and  I  left  our  yard  at  four-thirty  on  the 
holiday,  April  19,  1949.  In  passing  through  Reading,  Hass,  we 
made  a  short  call  at  the  home  of  my  grandson  Winthrop  Doty. 

Then  w'e  went  along  to  Leominster  to  spend  the  night  with  my 

niece,  Ina  Curtis.  The  next  morning  after  a  nice  breakfast 
we  left  on  U.  S.  Route  2  and  the  Mohat/k  Trail  heading  for  New 
York  State.  On  the  trail  we  found  considerable  snow  by  the  road¬ 
side,  plov/ed  out  from  the  street  in  a  recent  snow  storm,  but 

the  road  Y/as  clear  and  dry,  and  the  trip  was  wonderful.  V/e 

passed  through  Albany  before  suppertim.e  and  nicked  up  Route  20 
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which  we  followed,  for  about  sixty  miles  and  then  put  up  at  a 
tourist  home  for  the  night,  We  left  soon  after  eight  in  the 
morning,  heading  for  Kenmore,  N,  Y,  and  the  home  of  my  grand¬ 
son,  Steve  Kimball  and  his  family,  reaching  there  before  supper- 
ti_me,  x^ere  v/armly  welcomed  and  spent  a  very  pleasant  night. 

In  the  morning  we  were  piloted  on  our  way  so  as  to  avoid  the 
congestion  of  Buffalo,  '.'e  were  now  on  the  third  leg  of  our 
trip  and  headed  for  Cleveland  as  our  next  objective.  We  covered 
the  two  hundred  miles  by  midafternoon,  just  as  a  big  league 
ball  game  was  over  and  the  rush  hour  was  coming  on,  so  our  pro¬ 
gress  was  slow,  and  v/e  were  two  hours  crossing  the  sixteen 
miles  of  the  city,  '/e  then  drove  on  to  Medina  where  we  spent 
the  night  at  a  very  modern  and  vi^ell-appolnted  Tourist  Circle, 

The  next  morning  we  left  before  eight  on  the  last  leg  of  a 
m.ost  enjoyable  trip.  Without  delay  we  covered  more  than  two 
hundred  miles  and  reached  our  destination  in  good  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  supper. 

We  were  warmly  welcomed  by  Dudley  and  Arlene  and 
Carol  and  Dwight,  end  vjere  Overjoyed  to  see  them  again.  Here 
also  we  met  Ethel  Frenpii,  The^  had  started  from  their 

home  in  Beverly  some  days  ahead  of  us  ana  visited  in  Flint, 
Michigan,  reaching  Cincinnatti  before  we  did.  We  found 
Dudley  busy  painting  his  house  and  took  hold  and  assisted  him. 

So  the  several  days  of  our  stay  passed  all  too  quickly,  and  we 
had  to  bid  the  folks  goodbye  and  head  for  home  Friday,  April  29, 

Our  trip  homeward  v/as  most  easy  and  pleasant  with 
John  and  Ethel  with  us  to  help  with  the  driving.  The  trip 
was  just  the  same  e.xcept  that  our  last  night  was  spent  at  a 
tourist_ Camp  in  Carlisle,  N,  The  distance  was  948. miles 

out  and' 972  miles  back.  The  pleasure  of  the  trip  was  enhanced.  ^ 
by  the  blooms  all  along  the  v/ay  a’s  cherry,  .peach, pear  and  apple 
trees  v;ere  in  bloom,  .and  in  the  gardens  along  the  way  the 
flowers  were  lovely. 
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TEMPERANCE  SOCIETIES 


On  one  particular  Sunday  morning  v;hen  I  '.vas  chaplain 
of  the  Ryal  Side  Men’s  class  there  a'as  a  lesson  on  the  various 
temperance  movements.  Back  in  the  old  Israelite  days,  Samson, 
the  .ludge  of  Israel,  was  to  be  a  Nazarite.  He  was  not  to  drink 
wine  or  strong  drink,  as  his  mother  -/as  not  before  his  birth. 
Probably  the  Nazarites  v/ere  the  first  total  abstainers  to  take 
the  olcdge  and  v/ere  a  denomination  for  centuries.  The  next 
seem  to  have  been  the  Rechabites  who  during  the  days  of  the 
prophets  v/orc  a  force  for  temporance.  I  doubt  that  t]iis  organ¬ 
ization  has  boon  continuous,  but  in  my  boyhood  there  v/as  a 
society  nearby  enough  for  me  to  lir.vc  seen  a  newspaper  mention 
of  it.  Those  total  abstinence  societies  wore  very  largely 
lost  in  the  Iiiddlc  Ages,  for  as  travelers  v/ent  abroad  they 
returned  with  the  positive  proof  that  all  countries  and  peoples 
visited  had  two  things  in  common,  a  form  of  religion  and  an 
intoxicating  drink.  The  use  of  strong  drink  v/as  comiaon  all 
over  Eurooe,  and  the  pilgrims  brought  over  to  this  country 
with  them  its  general  use,  as  soon  at  raisings  of  houses  and 
barns.  It  was  common  in  all  homes  to  refresh  the  minister 
when  he  called. 


Change 


But  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteen  hundreds  a 
took  place,  emanating  from  the  pulpit  through  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church  to  Christian  homos  and  became  quite  a 
movement.  It  r/as  called  the  ''/ashingtonian  Tomperence  Movement. 
This  was  of  course  before  I  can  remember.  My  first  imowlcdge 
of  such  doings  was  under  the  Massachusetts  Total  Abstinence 
Society  that  sent  out  renresentatives  to  Sunday  Schools  and 
also  to  day  schools.  At  the  day  schools  the  visitor  gave  a 
half  hour  talk  on  the  evils  of  drinking  and  the  use  of  tobacco 
and  at  the  close  of  his  talk  had  a  show  of  liands  of  all  who 
would  Pledge  to  abstain.  At  our  East  Danvers  School  of' twenty- 
five  to  thirty  scholars,  all  but  two  gave  consent  to  have  their 
names  put  down  as  taking  the  pledge.  About  the  same  time  the 
same  method  was  followed  by  others,  but  profane  language  was 


also  included  in  the  pledge.  But  just  as  I  was  entering  my 
teens  the  Crusade  Temperance  Movement  was  started  in  the  State 
of  Iowa  by  the  women,  who  went  in  a  body  to  the  saloons  and, 
dropping  on  their  Imees,  prayed  for  the  drinkers  and  for  the 
closing  of  the  saloons.  This  movement  spread  like  wildfire, 
and  somewhere  in  the  vreot  Carrie  Nation  went  with  the  women 
to  the  saloons,  but  she  went  farther  in  her  attempts  to  stop 
driniiing  by  taking  along  her  hatchet  and  smashing  all  the 
bottles  and  jugs  of  liquor  she  could  get  at.  The  Crusade 
movement  v/as  the  blue  ribbon  era.  All  pledge  signers  had  a 
tiny  blue  ribbon  to  wear  in  the  buttonhole. 


The  menfolks  took  up  the  movement  by  organizing 
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Reform  Clubs  everywhere  v;ith  public  meetings  and  pledge  sign¬ 
ing,  I  believe  a  Reform  Club  -was  organized  at  Danvers  Square 
and  met  in  the  Tov/n  Hall,  But  to  have  one  nearer,  a  meeting 
v;as  Called  in  the  Danversoort  Bantist  Church,  and  a  large  load 
of  members  of  the  Beverly  Reform  Club  came  up  to  the  meeting, 

I  was  on  my  way  to  attend  and  v/ell  remember  as  the  barge  went 
by  me  the  people  inside  were  singing  "The  Morning  Light  is 
Brea-eing,*’  I  think  I  ha,d  never  heard  it  sung  before.  The 
meeting  at  the  church  was  crowded,  and  many  of  the  Beverly 
Reform  Club  spoke  and  urged  all  nresent  to  sign  the  pledge. 

A  reform  club  was  organized  then  and  there  and  flourished  for 
many  years,  securing  quarters  in  the  old  Corning  Shoe  Factory 
at  the  corner  of  Bhter  and  Hill  Streets  on  the  third  floor, 

A  ’//omen’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  was  formed 
there,  as  in  all  other  places  whore  there  was  a  Reform  Club, 

This  w’as  the  starting  time  of  the  ’V,C,T,U,,  and  under  Flor¬ 
ence  "dllard  as  nations.!  president  was  established  an  organ¬ 
ization  that  has  continued  all  these  years  after  the  reform 
clubs  died  out,  I  attended  many  of  these  meetings  at  Citizen’s 
Hall  in  the  Corning  building  v/here  these  meetings  v;ere  held 
every  Sunday  evening  at  eight-thirt;/,  I  was  attending  the 
evening  service  at  the  Danversport  Church  quite  regularly  at 
that  time,  and  a  number  of  us  went  every  Sunday  to  the  W.C.T.U, 
meetings  which  at  that  time  were  conducted  by  Frances  (  /hittier) 
Pope,  the  president,  Mrs,  Pope  was  a  successful  presiding 
officer  and  kept  the  mieetings  interesting.  V/e  had  nice  singing 
with  George  Cross  at  the  organ  and  Mrs,  Pope  in  the  choir, 
Soiomon  Fuller,  an  active  me.mber  of  the  Baptist  Church  and  a 
Civil  7as  veteran  was  always  ready  with  a  good  temperance  talk 
at  every  meeting,  I  didn’t  wholly  escape,  as  Mrs,  Pope  called 
on  me  at  about  every  meeting  and  I  always  responded,  usually 
briefly,  Nothing  ever  swept  over  the  country  quite  like  this 
movement,  but  in  time  the  men  folks  tired  of  it  and  let  the 
vjomen  carry  on. 

Following  this  was  the  Good  Templars,  especially 
Planned  to  interest  the  young  people  of  both  sexes.  Both 
Danvers  and  Beverly  had  organizations,  I  attended  meetings 
in  both  places,  but  I  had  my  membership  in  Beverly,  I  was  not 
active  in  it,  but  was  much  pleased  to  see  the  Father  Matthew 
temperance  movement  which  is  still  a  force  in  Catholic  circles. 
The  Christian  p]ndeavor  movement  came  on  and  took  up  temperance 
as  one  of  its  objectives.  Largely  by  its  influence,  the  pro¬ 
hibition  amendment  was  passed,  and  but  for  the  influence  of  the 
first  ’.7orld  Mar  and  the  bootleggers,  our  country  would  be  much 
dryer  today.  Another  temperance  movement  ia  bound  to  come 
again.  Of  v/hat  nature  will  it  be? 
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GRi'.ND  OLD  M©J,  OR  UP  FROM  THE  DEPTHS 


My  cousin  Josiah  Bradstreet  of  Beverly  v/as  perhaps 
the  first  person  of  my  acnaintance  to  acquire  the  title  of 
Grand  Old  Man.  After  Josiah  retired  from  the  firm  of  Bradstreet 
and  /oodhury  S.hoe  Manufacturers  of  Beverly,  he  kept  his  interest 
in  his  Odd  Fellows  lodge  and  living  a  few  steps  do\m  on  Broad¬ 
way  from  the  hall  was  alv/ays  cn  hand  to  help  out  on  everything, 
and  rightly  earned  his  title  of  the  Grand  Old  Man  of  Bass  River 
Lodge. 


Another  Grand  Old  Man  was  Mathew  Rohson  of  Salem,  a 
grand  worker  in  '.Lesley  Church  and  Salem  Y  M  C  A,  a  man  always 
ready  to  help  along  every  good  cause.  I  well  remember  a 
pleasant  train  ride  down  from  Haverhill  where  v/e  had  been  to 
attend  a  Sunday  School  Convention  when  \vq  shared  seats  together. 
The  Grand  Old  Man  John  /annamaker ,  merchant  prince  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  I  have  mentioned  in  another  chapter. 

Quito  earl7/  in  life  when  hardly  in  my  teens,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  listening  to  John  B.  Gough,  a  noted  temper¬ 
ance  lecturer,  deliver  his  very  interesting  life  story  of 
breaking  off  the  drink  habit  and  his  intense  plea  for  all  to 
bo  total  abstainers. 

Again  while  attending  a  C.  E.  convention  in  the  City 
of  Hew  York  I  attended  a  lecture  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  given  by  another  apostle  of  temperance  and  reformed  drunk¬ 
ard,  Jolm  G.  ’'/ooloy,  also  brought  up  from  the  depths.  One 
particular  day  v;hllo  seated  on  a  bench  in  a  park  after  several 
days  of  hard  drinking,  debating  in  his  mind  if  ho  should  drown 
himself  and  end  it  all,  he  was  approached  by  a  clergyman  v/ho 
realiz...d  his  condition  and  put  a  five  dollar  bill  into  his  hand 
and  told  him  to  go  get  some  breakfast  and  como  to  a  certain 
address.  He  was  given  a  job  and  started  on  a  total  abstainer's 
life.  He  very  soon  took  up  the  lecture  platform,  telling  his 
life  story.  I  found,  him  a  very  forceful  lecturer  and  much 
sought  after  in  the  temperance  cause. 

Several  years  ago  I  ’.vas  in  the  city  of  providence 
working  at  my  trade  of  carpentering.  \/hile  taking  a  V7alk  after 
supper  one  evening  I  passed  the  door  of  a  room  v;here  a  meeting 
was  in  progress  held  by  the  Volunteers  of  America  and  was  in 
time  to  hear  the  life  story  of  Steeple  Jim.,  another  one  up 
from  the  depths.  I  was  much  interested  in  Jim's  life  story. 

He  went  to  sea  while  but  just  a  boy,  and  like  so  many  sailors 
he  early  took  to  drinking.  ‘Vhen  on  shore  he  was  seldom  sober. 
After  years  of  this  kl.nd  of  life  he  left  the  sea  and  took  up 
steeple  painting,  where  his  many  years  at  sea  stood  him  in 
good  stead  in  high  climbing.  He  kept  busy  when  he  was  sober. 
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i  One  night  he  was  persuaded  to  attend  a  mission  service,  v/as 
converted,  and  v/orked  in  mission  v/Ork,  principally  evenings# 

;  He  still  did  some  steeplejack  v/ork  and  continued  to  take  care 
I  of  the  Colgate  clock  tov;er  at  their  plant  in  Nev;  Jersey#  After 
I  being  v/ith  the  Volunteers  of  America  for  a  time  he  wished  for 
jl  a  suitable  place  where  the  neonle  he  wanted  to  reach  congre- 
l'  gated;  so  he  secured  a  large  room  and  started  his  mission# 

I  As  I  was  acquainted  v;ith  him.  and  knew  his  special  desire  to 
;  reach  the  drinking  class,  I  was  glad  to  visit  the  mission  and 
j  see  if  his  hopes  were  being  realized#  I  found  him  glad  to 

'!  see  me  come,  and  occasionally  he  asked  me  to  open  the  service# 

One  Sunday  afternoon  I  was  a  trifle  late,  and  Jim  v;as  ready  to 
,  open  up#  Just  as  I  entered  the  door  Jim  said,  "Here  comes 
ij  Brother  Bradstreet#  He  Imows  his  Bible,  and  he  will  carry  on 
I  the  service#  Then  I  will  tell  my  life  story  after  the  meet- 
}i  ing  opens#"  Jim  was  very  devoted  to  his  work#  His  life  story 

ii  was  touching  and  the  attendance  was  good#  I  missed  these 

i  services  when  winter  came  on  and  carpenter  v;ork  slowed  up  and 
I  returned  to  my  home  for  the  vjlnter# 
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HOBBIES 


Tiiirty  years  ago,  Y/hlle  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Court,  I  uas  approached  by  a  lobbyist  and  told  it  was 
often  desirable  for  a  member  of  the  Legisila  ture  to  employ  a  per¬ 
son  in  his  capacity  to  go  through  newspapers  or  other  oubllca** 
tions  and  secure  news  or  commients  on  the  doings  of  such  members. 
Being  of  a  modest  temperament  and  nature,  I  felt  it  rather  un¬ 
necessary  and  declined  the  service,  but  it  nut  an  idea  into  my 
miind  of  starting  a  scrapbook,  and  during  the  intervening  years 
I  have  saved  scores  of  interesting  items  of  happenings  of  var¬ 
ious  members  of  the  family,  neighbors  and  friends:  annivers¬ 
aries,  presentations,  published  accounts  of  interviews  and 
recollections.  It  has  been  a  very  worthwhile  hobby,  delight¬ 
ful  to  refer  to  after  years  have  passed,  to  refresh  memories 
j  and  prove  dates. 

^  Perhaps  the  most  cherished  of  all  these  accounts  in 

I  the  valued  scrapbook  is  my  eightieth  birthday  account  when  many 
over  k'vo  hundred  relatives,  friends  and  townspeople  paid  their 
respects  and  wished  me  '’Many  happy  returns  I”  Among  them  were 
I  the  entire  Board  of  Selectmen  of  Danvers,  Messrs.  Batchelder, 

,  Hammond  and  Morse;  President  Beckford  of  the  Danvers  Savings 
i  Bank;  Chief  McDewell  of  the  Police  Department;  Rev.  Mr.  Grimes 
of  the  Baptist  Church;  Judge  Sears  of  the  District  Court,  Salem; 
i  Andrew  Reid  of  Reid  Brothers,  Beverl^r;  Rev.  N.  B.  Cawley  of 
Immanuel  Ciiurch,  Beverly.  Other  friends  by  the  score,  and 
!  relatives  from  far  and  near  were  present.  At  that  time  many 
I  remembrances  ?/ero  presented  to  me:  a  wonderful  short  wave 
I  radio,  a  fifty  dollar  war  bond,  neckties,  iiandkerchief s,  boxes 
:  of  chocolates  galore,  several  bouquets  and  telegrams  and  birth- 
I  day  cards  b^'-  the  hundreds. 

i  On  October  18,  1947,  my  eighty-fifth  birthday  vt^as 

■  observed  publicly  with  open  house  and  many  callers  and  remem- 

,  brances.  A  fine  write  up  xvith  a  recent  picture  appeared  in  the 
'  Danvers  Herald  and  was  added  to  the  scrapbook  collection. 

■  I  also  have  enjoyed  another  hobby,  that  of  collect- 

i  ing  directories .of  our  Salem  district.  I  have  a  fairly  complete 
!  list  for  the  past  sixty-five  years  and  one  nearly  eighty  years 
,  old.  I  plan  to  keep  on  taking  themi  as  published. 

j  Three  months  after  my  eighty-fifth  birthday  I  invested 

I  in  a  typewriter  and  I  think  this  will  also  prove  to  bo  another 
i  ’worth  while  hobby,  believing  in  the  old  adage,  "Never  too  late 
I  to  learn." 
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Tfo  other  cllooings  v/hich  recall  happy  occasions  to 
ray  mind  are  the  accounts  of  the  ”01d  Timers*  Gathering''  in  1945 
and  our  fortieth  anniversary  celebration  in  1948. 

Old  Timers'  Gathering 

"On  May  2  (1945)  a  very  urgent  invitation  was  given 
to  Deacon  Alvah  J.  Bradstreet  to  attend  an  "Old  Timers'  Gather¬ 
ing"  at  the  Immanuel  Church.  On  reaching  the  vestry,  to  his 
complete  surprise,  he  vi^as  given  the  seat  of  honor.  At  the  annual 
meeting  the  pre-’^' ';.ous  January  Mr.  Bradstreet  had  been  voted 
retirement  after  fifty  years  of  active  service  in  Church  and 
Sunday  Scliool  from  most  of  his  several  offices  and  had  been 
made  honorary  moderator  and  honorary  deacon. 

"The  vestry  was  prettily  decorated  for  the  occasion 
with  spring  flov-ers.  A  musical  program  was  presented,  starting 
with  Fred  Swanson  v/ho  gave  tv/o  accordian  solos.  A  male  quartet 
consisting  of  Osm-an  Smart,  Dudley  Grant,  Aingsley  Scott  and 
Ted  Seach  Jr.  sang  two  numbers,  after  v/hich  Clara  Ronan  sang 
tv’O  soprano  solos.  Murle  Bradstreet,  a  granddaughter  of  the 
guest  of  honor,  played  a  piano  number.  Ralph  Barker  then  played 
two  violin  solos.  Finally  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kimball,  another 
granddaughter,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.  favored  the  group  with  two 
selections  on  the  cello.  Bernice  Giddings  was  the  accompanist 
for  the  evening. 

"Porter  D.  Brov/n  of  Danvers,  a  member  of  the  Essex 
Congregational  Club,  of  which  Mr.  Bradstreet  was  a  member  for 
many  yenrs,  sooke  of  the  high  regard  the  club  had  for  Mr. 
Bradstreet  and  the  ?-nsoiration  his  examole  had  been  to  the  club. 
Pliss  Harriet  Gordon,  renresenting  the  Salem  C.  E.  Union  Alumni 
Association  told  the  gathering  of  the  contacts  -ehe  had  had 
v.’ith  Mr.  Bradstreet  and  his  influence  in  that  group.  She  said 
she  .'mew  the  "af t erglovj"  of  his  life  would  be  pleasant,  because 
he  had  done  so  much  for  so  many.  Rev.  Norman  B.  Cawley,  the 
pastor,  said  that  Mr.  Bradstreet 's  w^ork  in  Imraanuel  Church 
spoke  for  itself  and  had  given  him.  inspiration  because  of  Plr. 
Bradstreet 's  long  association  and  active  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  church,.  Excerpts  of  letters  from  several,  former  pastors 
of  the  church  were  read,  all  of  which  extolled  Mr.  Bradstreet 's 
v/ork  and  example  in  the  highest  terms.  Arthur  Stephenson, 
senior  deacon,  spoke  of  his  association  viFith  Mr.  Bradstreet  and 
his  sterling  example.  Mr.  Harry  Monies,  the  new  moderator, 
then  presented  Mr.  Bradstreet,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the 
church  with  a  framed  set  of  resolutions  concerning  his  service 
in  the  church  and  also  a  Parker  fountain  pen.  Master  Stephen 
Kimball  3rd,  a  great  grandson  of  Mr.  Bradstreet,  presented 
Mrs.  Bradstreet  with  a  corsage  for  her  untiring  \'.?ork  in  making 
this  party  a  success.  Mr.  Bradstreet  spoke  appropriately, 
thanking  the  members  and  friends  for  their  appreciation  of  his 
v/ork,  and  remiinisced  a  little,  telling  those  present  of  the 
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various  offices  he  had  held  in  the  church.  Foliowring  this 
delicious  ref  re  aliments  v/ere  served.  It  wras  a  happy  and 
memorable  occasion.” 

The  text  of  the  resolutions  nay  be  found  at  the  close 
of  Section  I. 


FORTIETH  ’''EDDINa  AlTHIVSRoARY 

”0n  August  27  (1948)  relatives  and  friends  from  far 
and  near  gathered  at  11  riridge  Street,  Danvers  to  help  Mr.  Alvah 
J.  Sradstreet  and  his  wife,  Bertha  Lovett  Bradstreet  celebrate 
their  fortieth  wedding  anniversary.  The  reception  v/as  held 
and  refresliments  were  served  on  the  lavrns  and  grounds  in  the 
rear  of  tlie  house.  The  weather  being  perfect,  everything  ?/ent 
in  the  nicest  manner. 

"Many  l^ifts  v/ere  received  and  friendly  greetings  from 
the  many  guests  made  the  occasion  most  liapny.  Among  those 
nresent  wore  a  son,  Dudley  L.  Bradstreet  and  his  wife  and  two 
children  from  Cincinnatti,  Ohio*  a  daughter,  Ethel  Bradstreet 
Maney,  from  North  Beverly  and  her  husband  and  two  daughters! 
a  daughter,  Lydia  "hodman  from  I'airfield,  Maine!  a  son,  V/illiara 
Bradstreet,  and  his  v/ife  from  Harbford,  Conn.;  tv/o  daughters. 
Miss  Cora  Bradstreet  and  Mrs.  Florence  Fimball  from  Beverly! 
a  grandson,  Steve  Kimball  of  Kenmore,  N.  Y.!  a  son-in“lav/, 
Charles  Chevalier  of  Short  Falls,  N .  H.!  a  grandson,  Russell 
Chevalier  of  North  Hampton,  il .  H.  !  a  granddaughter,  Barbara 
Pineles,  of  Hamilton  with  her  liusband  and  tv;o  children! 
and* Mrs*  Viola  French  Bradstreet  and  sons  Robert  and  Ronald 
of  Beverl.y,  In  addition  there  were  numerous  cousins,  nieces, 
nephevrs,  neighbors  and  friends  paying  their  respects  'Doth  in 
the  afternoon  and  evening.” 
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BI.CYGLS^ 

In  the  late  seventies  the  high  wheel  bicycle  came 
into  vogue*  In  thfi  eighties  hy  brother  Henry,  who  had  been 
riding  horse  back  between  his  boarding  place  on  Maple  Street 
anvd  the  farm,  conceived  the  idea  of  changing  from  riding  in 
a  saddle  on  a  horse’s  back  to  the  saddle  of  a  high  wheel  bicycle* 
So  he  procured  a  wheel  to  try  out, but  after  tvv’o  or  three  try¬ 
outs,  he  decided  in  favor  of  his  horse’s  saddle* 

In  a  fev;  years  a  low  bicycle,  then  called  a  safety 
bicycle,  came  into  being,  geared  up  for  speed  and  safety.  Vi/e 
three  brothers  all  invested  in  one  apiece*  I  also  bought  one 
for  my  w^ife  Cordelia,  and  many  v/cre  the  rides  we  four  took 
together*  The  longest  trip  was  to  Manchester  N*  H*  and  back  • 
the  same  day*  The  first  bicj^cle  I  bought  was  a  Rambler,  a 
really  hard  rubber  tired  one,  as  were  all  the  early  whocl-s* 

”/hcn  the  pneumatics  came  into  use  I  changed  to  a  Victor. 

Both  of  these  wore  secured  second-hand*  In  1896  I  turned  in 
my  Victor  to  Elmer  '.Vood  for  a  new  Ivor  Johnson  at  the  selling 
price  of  one  hundred  dollars*  Elmer  ivood  of  Beverly,  who  was 
the  agont  of  the  Iver  Johnson  Co*,  allowed  me  thirty-five 
dollars  for  my  Victor  in  trade*  I  rode  it  some  years,  but  in 
1908.1  decided  to  buy  a  Stanley  Steamer  for  my ’honeymoon' trip  . 
and  so  I  got  rid  of  ny  last  bicycle. 
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PUNEPiALS 


As  I  think  hack  over  my  life,  it  seems  aparent  that 
I  must  have  ^iven  the  impression  to  others  that  I  was  whole 
hearted  in  my  life  and  doings.  An  early  instance  of  this 
occurred  in  this  manner:  on  the  farm  a  certain  summer  we  had 
a  herdsman,  a  good  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian  whc  with  his  family 
lived  at  ten  Bridge  Street.  In  the  next  house  there  lived  a 
mixed  family,  husband  a  Catholic,  wife  a  Protestant.  Vifhile 
living  there  they  lost  their  little  girl  perhaps  a  year  old. 

The  parents  could  not  agree  on  the  sort  of  Funeral  service  and 
decided  to  omit  the  service.  Our  Presbyterian  friend  learned 
of  this  a  short  time  before  the  undertaker  was  expected  to 
ta.ke  the  body  for  burial  and  almost  held  up  his  hands  in  horror. 
He  came  to  see  if  I  would  put  on  a  simple  service.  This  I  v/as 
glad  to  do  and  everybody  was  happy. 

On  another  occasion  a  neighbor  lost  a  young  child 
right  in  midsimimer  in  the  miidst  of  the  vacation  season.  The 
fatPaer  came  to  m.e  stating  he  had  tried  all  the  ministers  he 
knew  of  and  none  were  in  town,  Virith  the  burial  the  next  day. 

I  said,  "l  r/ill  be  down  at  Poster's  Point  in  the  morning  for 
grocery  orders.  One  of  my  calls  will  be  on  a  minister  vacation¬ 
ing  there  whose  church  is  in  Ballardvale.  I  will  ask  him  if 
he  will  be  willing  to  officiate  at  the  service.” 

hhen  calling  at  the  minister's  summer  home  the  next 
morning  I  asked  him  if  he  v;ould  serve.  ''V/hy,”  he  said,  ”I 
haven't  my  best  clothes  with  me.  If  you  think  my  second  best 
will  do,  I  will  come.”  I  thanked  him  and  arranged  to  come  for 
him  after  dinner. 

Having  served  as  chaplain  in  three  secret  orders,  I 
often  assisted  at  burials  of  deceased  brothers,  but  alvirays 
fromi  the  Ritual. 

I  believe  in  calls  to  do  a  certain  thing.  On  one 
occasion  such  a  call  came  to  me  while  at  a  funeral  service  of 
a  friend  of  a  near  lifetime.  She  was  a  memiber  of  our  social 
group,  later  associated  with  me  in  church  school  work  as  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  primary  department.  In  honor  to  her  memory 
I  felt  called  upon  to  testify  to  her  ability  and  faithfulness 
and  said  as  much  to  the  officiating  minister.  He  welcomed  the 
thought,  and  at  the  proper  time  called  on  me,  the  one  who  had 
so  long  known  her  and  had  worked  with  her  for  nearly  a  lifetime. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  speak  of  our  early  acquaintance  begun  in 
our  teens  and  continued  all  those  years  of  our  v;ork  together 
in  the  Ryal  Side  Sunday  School. 
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During  my  thirty  years  as  a  milk  man  my  day’s  work 
began  early,  so  my  afternoons  could  be  somevi/hat  free  for  any¬ 
thing  Dressing,  so  it  was  easier  for  me  to  attend  funerals  of 
deceased  brothers  of  the  various  orders  than  most  members. 
Therefore  I  attended  most  of  them.  My  wife  v/ent  so  far  as  to 
say  I  must  enjoy  funerals,  I  never  had  any  morbid  feelings 
against  them,  no  doubt  because  my  mother  took  me  to  the  funeral 
of  a  neighbor  in  my  very  ep^rly  years. 
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CONSGISNTIOUSNSSS 


I  have  alv/ays  endeavored  to  be  conscientious  in  my 
work  and  faithful  in  carrying  out  my  obligations,  notably  in 
civic  affairs.  I  have  been  a  corporator  of  the  Danvers  Savings 
Bank  for  forty- eight  years  and  have  hardly  missed  the  annual 
meeting  once  in  all  those  years.  These  meetings,  a  large  part 
of  this  time  were  held  the  second  ’Wednesday  in  January  at  4  P.M. 
and  but  a  few  years  had  passed  v/hen  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  Came 
and  paralyzed  the  street  rallivay  line,  and  for  days  no  cars  got 
through  between  Beverly  and  Danvers.  So  as  not  to  miss  a  meet¬ 
ing,  after  doing  my  regular  day's  virork  on  the  milkteam  in  Salem 
in  the  morning,  I  trudged  to  Danvers  to  attend  this  annual 
Savings  Bank  Meeting  and  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  walked  home. 

Again  during  the  nearly  a  score  of  years  that  I  have 
been  a  town  meeting  member  of  the  Danvers  system  of  tov/n  govern- 
m.ent  I  have  missed  but  one  meeting  either  annual  or  special. 

Also  in  church,  family  and  fraternal  affairs  the  same  whole 
hearted  spirit  has  alv/ays  been  evident,  and  after  the  passing 
of  m-any  years,  brings  happy  memories  of  a  life  well  spent  and 
duties  well  performed. 
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PIIILOSOPIiY 


I  \7ell  remember  at  an  evening  service  at  the  Maple 
Street  Church  ^rhen  I  was  a  youngster,  hearing  our  senior  deacon, 
Samuel  P.  Fowler,  make  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  our  ideas 
of  even  our  most  cherished  pleasures  change  with  our  advancing 
years.  ’Vhat  Vi^e  considered  our  fondest  pleasures  lose  some  of 
their  charm  and  our  ideas  of  v;hat  seemed  most  essential  give  way 
to  other  forms  of  happiness.  Since  I  have  become  an  octogena-  • 
rian  I  have  exnerienced  this  truth.  No  age  is  without  its 
Cains  or  pleasures,  i'e  speak  of  the  joys  of  childhood,  yet 
childhood  has  its  heartaches  w’hich  to  that  age  is  very  real, 
though  it  soon  forgets  these  things  and  the  smile  comes  back. 

As  I  have  advanced  in  years  ray  greatest  comjfort  has 
been  mj  family:  my  wife,  children,  grandchildren  and  great 
grandchildren :  and  I  can  say  with  the  v/rlter  of  old,  "Blessed 
is  the  man  whose  quiver  is  full."  A  strong  second  comfort  of 
a.ge  is  one’s  memories,  and  iianpy  is  he  v/hose  life  is  full  of 
happy  ones.  One  of  ray  happiest  memories  occurred  in  rny  middle 
teens.  About  this  time  a  very  worthy  and  exemplary  couple  came 
to  Danvers,  bought  a  homie  and  united  with  the  Maple  Street  Church. 
The;/  were  Samuel  L.  Sawyer  and  his  wife,  Nellie.  They  w’ent  to 
v/ork  at  once  teaching  classes  in  the  Sunday  school.  Mr.  Sawyer 
was  given  a  class  of  young  men,  and  Mrs,  Sawyer  a  class  of  young 
ladies  of  about  the  same  age,  and  every  year  the  Sawyers 
invited  the  tw'O  classes  to  their  home  for  a  very  enjoyable  party. 
Memories  such  as  these  are  priceless,  and  every  life  may  have 
them  by  associating  with  worth  while  people. 

The  comfort  and  helpfulness  of  meditation  is  every- 
v/here  acknowledged  when  our  best  thoughts  come  to  our  open 
minds  and  lead  our  minds  upward. 
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Mansion  built  by  William  Browne  in  1750  on  top  of 
Folly  Hill,  at  that  time  known  as  “Create  Hill”,  “Browne’s 
Hill”,  “Mt.  Burnet”,  “Browne’s  Folly”. 


EARLY  RYAL  SIDE 


The  Brads treet  Farm  v;as  a  portion  of  the  Lawrence 
Leach  Estate  and  was  one  of  the  large  estates  of  500  acres. 

On  this  side  of  Danvers  River  also  wore  the  Ingersoll,  Leach 
and  Batcholder  farms,  in  uopor  Ryal  Side#  Richard  Ingersoll *s 
property  was  on  the  uoper  side  of  ’'’hat  is  now  East  Danvers, 
from  Frost  Fish  Brook  to  Long  Cove,  next  to  the  present  school 
house,  bounded  on  the  northeast  by  Folly  Hill  and  Gonant  Street. 
The  Leach  property  was  bounded  by  Long  Cove  and  ^Vooliston  River 
(now  Danvers  Rivcr5)on  the  second  side  by  Folly  Hill;  on  the 
third  side  by  a  wall  running  near  Hussey  Avenue  to  the  Elliott 
Field,  then  turning  and  running  northeast  a  half  mile  or  more, 
crossing  diagonally  across  the  Danvers-Bcverly  line  to  a  white 
oak  tree,  v;hich  has  long  since  disappeared.  The  Batchelder  500 
acres  was  next,  southeast  of  this  v/all.  Lawrence  Leach  carried 
on  his  grant  for  a  v;hile  but  after  a  time  bought  out  the  Friend 
Corn  Mill  and  moved  down  to  where  McKay  Street  leaves  Elliott. 

Several  generations  of  the  Loach  family  occupied  the 
Leach  grant.  The  first  Loach  homestead  v/as  on  the  west  of 
Elliott  Street,  near  vyhero  the  canning  factory  now  stands. 

Another  son  built  near  the  junction  of  Bridge  and  Elliott  Streets 
on  the  site  where  Fred  A*mbroso  now  lives.  Among  the  other  land 
grants,  probably  granted  by  the  Selectmen  of  Salem  (who  were 
given  the  power  to  lease  out  land  and  did  grant  leases  for  one 
thousand  years)  were  large  grants  to  Jacob  Barney,  a  one  time 
Selectman.  He  acquired  the  Ingersoll  property  end  also  all  the 
property  from  Frost  Fish  Brook  to  Horse  Bridge,  including  the 
Burley  Farm  Property,  Polly  Hill  and  all  the  land  north. of 
Conant  Street  including  Cherry  Hill.  Spite  Bridge  was  built  to 
replace  the  ferry  of  Richard  Ingersoll  to  reach  Now  Mills  from 
Ryal  Side.  A  certain  Mr.  Hooper  had  established  the  Iron  l/orks 
and  mill  near  the  bridge  over  waters  River.  Mr.  Hooper  became 
interested  in  Ryal  Side  and  acquired  some  of  the  Ryal  Side  land, 
as  did  George  Southwick  of  Peabody.  Another  section  was  bought 
by  '/llliam  Dodge,  who  built  the  house  at  7  Bridge  Street  in 
1832.  Dodge  was  a  carpenter,  and  not  long  aftci>  he  sold  out  to 
Jolm  Bill,  w’ho  in  1857  sold  out  to  ^filliam  Bradstroot,  my  father. 
It  was  in  this  house  that  I  first  saw  the  light  of  day. 

Beverly  seemed  attractive  as  a  farming  and  houschold- 
ing  community,  and  was  recognized  as  a  suburb  of  Salem  as  early 
as  1647,  and  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1668.  It  was  accessible 
to  Salem  only  by  boat,  and  a  ferry  was  established  across  Bever¬ 
ly  harbor  from  the  Jubilee  Yacht  Cliib  Sand  Point  to  the  present 
Salem  Gas  'Vorks  property,  until  the  Essex  Bridge  was  built  in 
the  late  seventies.  Ryal  Side,  however,  remained  a  part  of 
Salem  until  1753,  and  was  reached  by  a  ferry  from  Aunt  Betty's 
Cove  directly  across  to  Kernwood.  Even  then  Ryal  Siders  v;crc 
not  much  bettor  off  in  trying  to  got  to  Beverly,  particularly 
as  Beverly  was  a  business  center  at  the  wharves  only.  One  had 
to  go  to  North  Beverly  to  got  to  to:’/n,  or  go  across  Bass  River. 
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Later  a  bridge  "nras  put  across  at  the  corn  mill.  Mill  Street  was 
laid  out,  and  Cabot  Street  was  reached,  beyond  Gloucester 
Crossing*  Mill  Street  v/as  a  part  of  the  Beverly-Danvers  road, 
passing  through  Dark  Lane  to  the  Ipsv/ich  Road,  now  Conant  Street, 
and  on  to  Danvers*  In  1810  Elliott  Street  was  built,  and  a 
direct  road  was  then  constructed  from  Leach’s  Cove  to  Fid  st  Pish 
Brook*  Shoe  business  was  picking  up  in  Danvers,  and  Danvers 
Square  started  growing,  as  it  v;as  much  nearer  to  upper  Ryal  Side 
than  Beverly*  Ryal  Side  v/as  divided  near  its  center,  and  the 
Danvers  end  was  annexed  to  Danvers  in  1857;  it  then  became  School 
District  and  in  time  East  Danvers*  Not  long  after  the 

Civil  War  ended,  Beverly  people  looked  across  Bass  River,  where 
only  17  houses  v;ere  standing  in  the  Beverly  section  of  Ryal 
Side,  and  saw  possibilities  of  a  develonment  and  a  shorter  cut 
to  Danvers.  They  employed  engineers  to  make  a  survey  from  River 
Street,  Beverly,  to  River  Street,  Danvers,  with  the  idea  of 
building  a  bridge  across  Danvers  River  as  well  as  a  bridge  across 
Bass  River.  Had  this  idea  been  carried  through,  it  would  have 
cut  the  Brads treet  Farm  in  two.  Danvers  people  v/ere  conserva¬ 
tive,  however,  and  refused  the  expense  of  building  the  bridge 
across  Danvers  River,  so  Bridge  Street  was  curved  around  and 
connected  with  Elliott  Stmeet  just  over  the  Danvers  line.  Now, 
eighty  years  later,  what  v'as  at  one  time  Ryal  Side  wouL  d  make 
a  sizable  towai. 


The  Laying  Out  of  Bridge  Street 

Ryal  Side  had  been  somewuic.t  isolated  and  had  practic¬ 
ally  marked  time  for  two  hundred  years.  It  contained  some 
woodland  and  several  small  farms  which  could  be  reached  only 
from  Elliott  Street  over  a  primitive  roadv;ay*  Several  hundred 
acres  of  land  were  almost  inaccessible*  Some  of  the  Beverly 
town  fathers,  John  I.  Baker  and  his  associates,  looked  across 
Bass  River  and  saw  this  territory  so  near  town,  yet  almost 
out  of  reach*  These  men  of  vision  saw  something  better  ahead 
and  suggested  a  bridge  and  road  to  Danvers,  which  would  open 
up  a  borough  of  homo  sites  convenient  to  the  center  of  Beverly* 
The  original  project  called  for  the  present  location  of  the 
bridge,  and  the  road  as  far  as  Ashton  Street.  From  Ashton 
Street  it  w’ould.  strike  across  country  to  a  point  near  Danvers 
River  and  near  the  foot  of  Bradstreot  Avenue  at  the  site  of 
the  Essex  Sc\70r  Pumping  Station;  then  by  a  second  bridge  it 
would  cross  Danvers  River  to  River  Street,  Danver sport,  and 
go  on  to  Danvers*  Both  Beverly  and  Danvers  were  then  in  their 
heyday  of  large  shoo  manufacturing  interests. 

Danvers  River  was  a  navigable  river  and  consent  had 
to  bo  gotten  from  the  River  and  Harbor  Commissioners  to  erect 
a  bridge  there.  Danvers  v/as  opposed  to  this  location,  as  but 
a  short  nart  of  this  road  v;ould  lie  in  Danvers;  so  the  idea 
of  laying  out  Bridge  Street  here  v/as  abandoned,  and  the  present 
location  of  Bridge  Street  was  adopted*  When  the  bridge  and 
street  were  completed  and  development  began,  and  when  the  big 
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plant  of  the  United  Shoe  cane  to  tov/n,  Ryal  Side  became  almost 
another  city.  The  Bradstrc-ct  Farm  profited  from  this  and  now 
boasts  of  its  sliare  in  the  development  of  the  district,  since 
the  homes  built  on  Elliott  and  Bridge  Streets  and  the  river  front 
of  the  farm  now  accommodate  110  families,  sixty-five  in  Danvers 
and  forty-five  in  Beverly,  Now  on  this  once  productive  farm 
only  a  few  kitchen  gardens  arc  in  evidence,  Vifhat  changes  have 
occurred  v/ithin  m.y  memoryj 

Discontinued  Roadways  of  Ryal  Side 

Our  early  highv;ays  were  something  of  a  haphazard 
nature.  An  early  settler  selected  a  site  for  his  homo  build¬ 
ings  on  a  tract  of  land  (in  the  early  times  granted  by  the  crov/n, 
but  after  the  incorporation  of  municipalities,  by  the  selectmen 
of  those  communities,)  Ryal  Side,  a  tract  of  land  of  about 
one  thousand  acres,  bounded  on  the  west  by  R'ooliston  (afterv^ards 
Danvers)  River,  on  the  north  by  Folly  Hill,  on  the  east  and 
south  by  Bass  River,  was  early  sought  for  farms  and  homes,  A 
settlor  would  build  his  house  facing  south  on  the  lot  with  his 
barn  near  a  driveway,  which  oftentimes  ran,  for  convenience, 
betv/ocn  house  and  barn.  Then  it  continued  in  both  directions 
to  the  nearest  neighbor  and  on  to  the  river  and  to  the  church. 
These  were  in  their  very  nature  crooked  na.rro’w  ways,  but  served 
people  for  many  j^’ears,  A  century  ago,  more  or  less,  these 
roads  gave  way  to  straight  or  and  wider  roadways. 

One  of  the  first  to  bo  discontinued  v/as  a  road  entering  on  one 
end  at  Cressy  Street  at  whtit  is  now  the  junction  of  Bridge  and 
Gressy  Streets,  It  crossed  the  land  now  ovaicd  by  Oscar  John¬ 
son,  skirting  a  stonewall  on  two  courses,  and  crossed  the  brook 
which  runs  from  the  corner  of  Elliott  Street  and  Giles  Avenue 
under  Bridge  Street  to  Danvers  River,  After  crossing  this  brook, 
where  a  bridge  or  culvert  ¥/as  alv;ays  maintained,  the  road  con- 
tipued  across  what  is  now  Virginia  Avenue  to  the  premises  of 
Natnaniel  Gressy,  whose  buildings  formerly  stood  in  back  of 
the  house  now  oaniod  by  Gharlos  Thibedoau.  A  hundred  year  old 
apple  tree  was  still  standing  on  this  property  in  my  boyhood 
days,  as  well  as  the  impression  of  a  collar  of  one  of  the  build¬ 
ings,  After  na.sslng  the  Nathaniel  Gressy  property  the  road 
accommodated  the  Benjamin  Quinor  people  on  the  next  property, 
occupied  for  several  years  by  the  late  Arthur  Hutchinson.  It 
then  crossed  the  present  location  of  Sunnycrest  Avenue,  skirted 
the  stone  wall  still  standing  and  went  on  to  Western  Avenue  at 
the  present  Pickard  property.  This  accommodated  people  wish- 
to  go  zo  the  shore  at  Aunt  Betty’s  Gove  and  rovir  across  the 
river  to  the  Kernwood  property  in  North  Salem, 

In  the  opposite  direction  one  might  go  to  church  in 
North  Beverly  via  Dodge’s  Lane.  This  part  of  the  road,  which 
is  now  discontinued,  used  to  run  from  Elliott  Street  opposite 
Giles  Avenue  near  what  is  now  the  Gun  Glu.b  and  the  back  land 
of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Gorporation  property  to  upper  Cabot 
Str.et,  In  all  Probability  Dodge's  Lane,  besides  this  section 
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from  Elliott  Street  to  >Torth  Beverly,  took  in  the  present  Giles 
Avenue,  raado  a  turn  at  the  present  Bridge  Street  location, 

Dassed  under  the  roar  end  of  Imnanucl  Church,  and  crossed  Bates 
Park  Avenue  and  Sylvester  ^’.venue  to  the  shore*  Both  ends  of  this 
way  arc  novj  obsolete,  but  the-  part  which  is  nov;  Giles  Avenue 
is  still  used. 

Going  on  via  Elliott  Street  we  come  to  the  discontin¬ 
ued  Nash  Lane,  a  former  way  from  upper  Green  Street  across 
Elliott  Street,  by  the  golf  grounds  to  Dodge’s  Lane,  and  then 
to  North  Beverly.  Next  continuing  do\7n  Elliott  Street  to  lower 
Green  Street,  v;o  come  to  a  continuing  way  called  Ting's  Lane 
about  whore  McKay  Street  leaves  Elliott.  On  account  of  a  dis¬ 
pute  between  '■•jilliam  King  and  Roger  Haskell,  Hill  Street  was 
laid  out  e cross  the  present  narking  snace  of  the  United  Shoe 
in  1657  by  the  Selectmen  of  Salem. 

These  various  roads  would  now  be  considered  but  paths, 
being  narro’.v  and  crooked,  and  they  naturrlly  fell  into  disuse 
when  Elliott  Street  ?;as  opened  in  1810.  This  was  a  sixty-six 
foot  road,  which  straightened  the  old  Danvers  and  Beverly  road, 
and  shortened  very  materially  the  distance  between  Beverly 
and  Danvers,  which  were  b^'  then  growing  industrial  towns.  The 
real  development  of  Ryal  Side  was  made  easy  by  the  building 
of  Bridge  Street  in  1874.  Consequently,  vHiere  sixty-five  years 
ago  but  seventeen  houses  stood  in  Ryal  Side  on  three  streets, 
Cressy,  Elliott  and  Green,  there  are  nov;  scores  of  streets  and 
over  a  thousand  homes. 

An  Early  Ride  in  Ryal  Side 

One  afternoon  ray  father,  hilliam  Bradstreet,  had  filled 
his  farm  v;agon  v/ith  apples  to  take  to  a  cider  mill  on  the  old 
Porter  property.  I  begged  a  ride  to  the  mill,  ’je  left  the 
yard  abouit  mid-afternoon  and  started  dovm.  Cressy  Street,  v/hich 
before  the  laying  out  and  building  of  Bridge  Street  started 
v;herc  the  .junction  of  Bridge  and  Elliott  now  is.  After  leaving 
our  yard  wo  proceeded  up  Cressy  Street  and  soon  crossed  the 
Beverly  and  Danvers  town  line.  The  next  object  of  interest 
was  the-  red  gate  located  about  in  the  middle  of  Bridge  Street 

as  now  laid  out,  and  in  front  of  where  Ralph  Leonard's  house 

nov;  stands.  Through  this  red  gate  everj^one  had  to  pass  to  get 
to  Foster’s  Point  and  Horse  Pasture  Point.  Less  thein  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet  away  was  a  white  gate  that  opened  to  a  roadway  to  a 
seven  acre  field  of  the  Bradstreet  Farm,  and  in  earlier  years 
to  the  Nathaniel  Cressy  farm  buildings  and  the  Benjamin  Quiner 
property,  and  then  led  to  Giles  Avenue  near  the  present  location 
of  the  Ryal  Side  Drug  Store.  The  next  object  of  interest  was 
the  George  Tent  property,  now  the  home  of  Joseph  Giddings.  A 
little . further  along  were  the  John  Batchelder  buildings,  barn 
on  the  right  and  house  on  the  left,  then  occupied  by  Jonathan 

Israel  and  Sarah  Cressy,  The  tv/o  noted  elms  'were  then  in 

their  prime.  The  barn,  house  and  elms  are  now  things  of  the 
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past*  Next  was  the  house  where  the  Barton  family  now  live, 
which  undoubtedly  nas  the  first  house  to  have  been  moved  in 
Ryal  Side*  It  formerly  stood  in  the  middle  of  v/hat  is  now 
Elliott  Street* 

Just  beyond  where  Henry  Creelman’s  hoiise  stands  was 
a  tool  house  on  the  h^illiam  Cressy  property,  once  a  liabitation 
v;hich  had  been  occupied  by  Uriah  Wright,  who  married  the  v;idow 
of  Reuben  Kennison  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  fame,  Apphia 
Batchelder  that  w’as*  Then  we  passed  the  Joshua  Baochelder  prop¬ 
erty,  house  on  the  right,  barn  on  the  left,  referred  to  as  the 
William  Cressy  property,  once  occupied  by  Reuben  Kennison  and 
his  wife,  but  then  occupied  by  Seth  Friend*  (Seth’s  daughter, 
Nellie,  afterwards  married  Charles  V/oodbury,  an  old  time 
druggist  of  Beverly;  and  his  son,  Seth  Friend  2nd,  took  up  the 
blacksmith  business  at  the  Friend  shop  on  Rantoul  Street*) 

Next  in  order  was  the  Jonathan  Batchelder,  or  Asa 
and  Nathaniel  Batchelder  property,  and  at  the  time  of  my  trip 
in  the  late  sixties  was  occupied  by  George  Clark*  We  next 
crossed  the  old  Batchelder  ’i/ater  \/ay,  a  traveled  way  from  Aunt 
Betty’s  Cove  at  Danvers  River  (where  Ryal  Side  residents  wish¬ 
ing  to  reach  Salem  crossed  the  river  to  Kernwood)  to  North 
Beverly  Church*  We  now  approached  the  home  of  Benjamin  Giles 
earlier  the  Josiah  Batchelder  property--thls  property  had 
been  held  by  three  or  more  Josiah  Batchelders* 

Just  dov/n  the  hill  stood  the  John  Marston  House,  a 
relic  of  old  days  and  later  torn  down  by  Fred  Holden  and  replaced 
v.’ith  a  more  modern  house*  We  then  entered  upper  Green  Street 
nearly  opposite  the  Deacon  John  Cressy  house  and  rode  along  up 
Green  Street*  We  passed  the  two  houses  of  the  Smith  Brothers, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  street  and  then  came  to  the  John 
Grenn  house,  nearly  opposite  where  ivinthrop  Avenue  now  begins » 
Next  was  the  V/inthrop  Porter  house,  occupied  by  the  brothers 
Winthrop  and  Alfred  Porter  at  that  time^  and  finally  came  the 
last  house  on  the  road,  the  Israel  Green  house,  long  in  the 
Porter  family  and  occupied  at  this  time  by  Adoniram  Porter* 

A  few  hundred  feet  beyond  stood  the  cider  mill,  about  at  No*  37 
Kernwood  Avenue* 

There  we  left  our  load  of  apples,  and  the  vinegar 
casks  for  the  apole  juice,  for  which  we  were  to  call  on  the 
following  day*  This  assured  us  of  a  supply  of  vinegar  in  the 
course  of  time*  Besides  these  thirteen  houses,  there  were 
four  others  in  Ryal  Side  at  that  time^  the  Dodge  house  on  the 
site  of  the  present  School  for  the  Deaf,  then  came  the  George 
Cressy  house,  nov;  on  the  corner  of  Echo  Ave*  A  stone's  throv/ 
beyond  was  a  small  cottage  on  the  knoll  at  the  corner  of  McKay 
Street*  This  was  the  Friend  house  of  the  corn  mill  property* 

This  should  make  seventeen  houses  in  all  in  Ryd  Side  at  the 
time  of  my  eavlj  ride*  No  nev;  houses  v/ere  built  in  Ryal  Side 
until  Bridge  Street  v.'as  constructed* 
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(>hov;th  op  public  utilities 


Early  Gas  and  EIgc'^'-t^ig  Service 

In  my  boyhood  days  just  following  the  Civil  '/ar 
period,  and  a  score  of  years  before  electric  lights  v/ere  pos¬ 
sible,  candles  v/ere  the  common  sources  of  lighting  our  homes. 
Sperm  oil  became  quite  common,  and  even  when  gas  and  kerosene 
were  coming  into  use,  sperm  oil  was  univeis  ally  used  in  our 
lanterns  for  barn  use.  Later  our  houses  v/ere  piped  for  gas, 
and  before  gas  mantles  were  invented  the  open  jets  caused  many 
fires  to  curtains  and  draperies. 

Our  Maple  Street  Church  in  Danvers  was  lighted  with 
gas.  After  driving  to  the  church  on  a  Sunda?/  evening,  while  I 
was  still  in  my  teens,  for  the  evening  service,  I  iiad  just  en¬ 
tered  the  vestry  when  the  lights  went  out  and  all  was  darkness. 
Since  I  was  the  only  one  present  v/ith  a  hitch,  I  was  drafted  to 
drive  to  the  Danvers  gas  plant  on  Merrill  Street  to  notify  Supt. 
O’Neil  of  our  predicament,  and  this  I  was  glad  to  do,  I  took 
Mr.  O'Neil  aboard  and  went  to  the  lov/  place  on  High  Street 
near  the  present  location  of  t*ie  Friend  Box  Factory,  where  our 
gas  man  inserted  his  pump  and  pumped  out  the  water  from  the  gas 
line.  After  taking  our  obliging  gas  man  back  to  the  gas  plant, 

I  went  again  to  the  church,  the  lights  v/ere  lighted  and  the 
mieeting  proceeded. 

when  I  v/as  building  my  four  family  apartment  house 
back  in  1906,  no  electricity  v/as  available,  so  I  installed  gas. 
This  house  v/as  at  508  Elliott  Street  in  Beverly.  In  1908  I 
built  the  three  family  house  at  12  Bridge  Street,  Danvers-- 
again  no  electricity  and  another  gaslighting  job.  Two  years 
later,  in  1910,  poles  and  wires  v/ere  up  and  electricity  was 
available;  so  these  houses  were  wired  and  subsequent  houses 
v/ere  wired  as  they  were  built.  So,  having  had  the  first  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  the  first  telephone  near  by,  and  the  first  auto¬ 
mobile  v/ithln  a  mile,  I  feel  like  a  Pioneer. 

■■/a ter  Supply 

The  town  of  Danvers  nov/  nas  an  outstanding  v/ater  sup¬ 
ply  system  installed  in  1876.  mefore  that  time  v/ells  were  our 
supply.  In  1357  when  my  father,  Uilliam  Brads treet,  came  here, 
he  found  but  one  well.  This  well  was  in  the  wood  shed--a  nice 
well  of  excellent  v/ater.  There  v/as  a  cistern  for  rain  water 
under  the  ell  part  of  the  kitchen  for  laundry  work. 

As  the  barns  grew  in  size  and  the  herd  of  cows  doub¬ 
led  up,  another  v/ell  v/as  needed,  so  one  was  dug  across  the  yard 
just  beyond  the  little  shoe  maker's  shop.  This  v/as  dug  to  the 
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depth  of  17  feet,  and  most  of  the  year  it  ansv^ered  for  the 
supply  needed.  By  1870  more  cov;s  were  added  to  the  herd,  and 
my  father,  on  the  advice  of  a  water  locator,  went  across  the 
then  Grassy  Street  and  dug  a  well  twenty  feet  deep  in  the  so- 
called  "heater  piece''  field.  During  the  next  six  years  we  had 
a  couple  of  dry  spells  during  the  month  of  July,  and  we  were 
ohliged  to  go  as  far  as  Liberty  Street  to  a  never-failing  well 
in  the  yard  of  '-illiam  Dickey  with  a  v/liole  load  of  milk  cans 
for  v;ater  for  our  stock. 

In  18‘/4  Bridge  Street  was  built,  and  this  section  of 
Gressy  Street  was  v/idened  out  fifteen  feet  and  taken  in  as 
part  of  Bridge  Street  with  the  v;all  on  the  street  line.  This 
left  the  well  in  the  street,  where  the  gutter  would  be.  h'e 
continued  to  use  the  water  from  this  w'ell  extensively  for  tv/o 
or  more  years  after  this.  In  1876  the  town  pipes  were  put  in, 
so  our  cows  were  taken  care  of.  used  the  water  from  this 

v-ell  for  a  while  for  the  house,  and  it  was  the  last  of  the 
three  Vi/ells  finally  to  be  filled  in.  Even  after  the  pump 
was  taken  out,  the  platform  remained,  and  in  the  summertime 
made  a  good  place  for  the  farm  help  boys  of  the  neighborhood 
to  congregate.  After  another  few  years  this  platform  was  re¬ 
moved,  and  well  filled  up,  and  all  trace  of  the  v/ell  became 
a  memory. 


Transportation  Service  in  Danvers 

For  many  years  Danvers  en.ioyed  unusual  transportation 
facilities.  At  the  cross  roads  of  the  county,  it  was  served 
by  both  the  Eastern  Railroad,  Salem  to  Lawrence,  and  the  Boston 
and  Kaine  Railroad  (the  Georgetov;n  Branch)  from  Boston  through 
Wakefield,  Danvers  and  Georgetown  to  Haverhill  and  Hev/buryport • 

On  this  latter  line  four  stops  ivere  made  in  Danvers  coming  from 
Boston:  at  Gollins  Street,  Tapleyville,  Danvers  Junction,  and 

finally  Putnamville.  On  the  Lav;rence  Branch  s  ops  were  made  at 
Denver  sport,  Danvers  Junction,  Beaver  Brook  and  Ha  t  home- -all 
this  by  steam.  Then  came  the  horse-drawn  omuiibus  to  Salem, 
operated  in  my  early  days  by  Samuel  Spaulding,  and  in  my  grammar 
school  daws  by  Parker  S.  Webber,  assisted  by  his  sons  Herbert 
and  Henry.  Jkien  the  irorse  cars  were  put  .into  operation,  both 
Herbert  and  Henry  Webber  drove  horse  cars  betv;een  Danvers  and 
Salem,  a.hd  still  later  they  drove  the  trolley  cars  both  to 
Salem  au-d  to  Beverly. 

On.  the  Beverl^r  and  Danvers  road  Abe  Spaulding  drove 
a  barge  morning  and  night  for  some  time,  for  the  convenience 
of  shoe  Y7orkers  who  lived  in  Danvers  and  worked  in  Beverly. 

This  continued  until  the  storage  battery  line  was  started,  of 
v/hich  I  was  one  of  the  stockholders.  This  line  was  absorbed  by  the 
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Lynn  and  Boston  11ns  (now  the  Eastern  Mass,  Street  Railway  Co,) 

In  these  last  fcv/  years  busses  have  about  ruined  the  steam  roads 
v^ith  their  quick  and  convenient  service,  Kow  far  we  have  goneJ 
With  bicycles  and  cars,  v;ho  need  stay  at  home? 

Early  Phone  Service 

As  the  early  struggles  of  Alexander  Grahc.m  Bell,  well 
remembered  by  most  of  our  older  residents,  to  perfect  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  encourage  its  use  and  popularity  have  been  depicted 
by  the  movies  recently,  it  brings  to  my  mind  some  of  the  earlier 
phones  of  East  Danvers,  Not  long  before  the  advent  of  the  Gay 
Nineties,  phone  accommodations  Vv'cre  introduced  to  this  part  of 
the  tovni,  Charles  S,  Standley,  our  popular  butcher  cart  driver, 
v/as  the  first  to  be  accommodated.  Mr,  Standley  was  then  living 
at  53  Liberty  St,  Next  in  order  was  Issachar  Eldridgo,  then 
living  in  the  old  Rufus  Putnam  house,  afterwards  destroyed  by 
fire,  situated  on  Elliott  Street  v/horo  Garfield  Avenue  nov/  is. 

Feeling  the  need  of  a  phone  in  my  business,  I  put  in 
an  application  for  one,  I  well  remember  the  reply  I  received, 

’*We  v/ill  accommodate  you,  as,  heaving  the  Standley  phono  on  Liberty 
Street  and  the  Eldridge  phono  on  Elliott  Street,  we  hsive  but  to 
come  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  servo  you,”  I  immediately  signed 
un  the  usual  yearly  contract,  in  vogue  at  that  time,  which 
gave  me  three  months  free  service,  October,  November  and  Decem- 
berbor,  and  the  twelve  months  next  follov/lng  at  the  yearly  rate. 
During  the  two  score  and  more  years  since  that  time  I  have  not 
been  without  phono  service,  either  in  my  homo  or  store  or,  dur¬ 
ing  part  of  that  time,  in  both,  I  thoroughly  believe  that  at 
the  -nresont  time, East  Danvers  has  as  many  phonos  as  the  entire 
tO¥/n  had  in  those  earlier  days.  In  1946  forty-seven  phonos 
were  ov:nod  by  families  living  on  v/hat  v;as  formerly  the  Bradstroot 
farm- -twenty- two  in  Danvers  and  tv/enty-five  in  Beverly, 
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HISTORICAL  NOTES  AND  COMMILTT 


SHELL  HEAPS 

On  th.e  Bradstreet  farm  was  a  forty  acre  strip  of 
obnoxious  growth  familiarly  called  woodwax.  It  was  earlier 
known  as  wood  waxen,  a  woody  plant,  ’ve  are  told,  originally 
a  native  of  Asia  brought  into  Europe  and  later  to  America  and 
used  for  dying  purposes.  The  colors  yellor:,  blue  and  green 
v;ere  obtained.  However  the  plant  fell  into  disuse  v/hen  these 
colors  "’ere  obtained  more  easily  in  other  ways,  and  this  once 
desired  nroduct  became  a  pest. 

Henry  and  I  made  a  nlay thing  of  it.  */e  watched 
eagerly  for  the  disapnearance  of  snow  each  spring  and  had  the 
time  of  our  lives  burning  over  this  forty  acres.  IVliat  a  bon¬ 
fire!  Another  infested  section  rras  Folly  Hill,  but  this  still 
larger  section  v’as  the  bano  of  the  fire  department  of  Danvers, 
v;ho  were  called  on  regularly  every  spring  to  put  out  the  blaze 
set  by  boys.  It  made  a  soectacular  blaze,  especially  in  the 
evening.  This  situation  \;as  lessened  when  uho  city  of  Salem 
constructed  their  high  pressure  reservoir  there  after  the 
big  Salem  fire  in  1914. 

Long  before  the  advent  of  wood  wax  on  the  Bradstreet 
property  this  forty  acres  of  land  bordering  Dapvers  River 
housed  an  Indian  village  of  considerable  size,  as  evidenced 
by  the  ancient  shell  heaps  whore  these  same  Indians  evidently 
got  a  considerable  part  of  their  sustenance  from  the  clams, 
mussels,  and  quahags  they  dug  from  the  mud  of  Danvers  River 
at  low  tide.  The  shells  ’.’cre  afterwards  thrown  out  in  heaps 
near  each  vjigw.am  and  in  such  spots  killed  all  vegetation. 

Even  when  the  woodwax  came  these  shell  heaps  of  perhaps  eight 
feet  in  diameter  v’crc  im:m.mc,  and  looked  like  so  many  oases 
in  this  otherwise  covered  landscape. 

It  was  only  after  repeated  plowings,  harrov/ings,  and 
cultivator  v/ork  that  these  shell  hcans  finally  lost  out. 
Another  proof  of  the  considerable  sized  Indian  settlement  was 
that,  after  the  land  was  nlowed,  countless  numbers  of  arrow 
and  spear  heads,  pestles  and  such  articles  were  found  by 
different  collectors. 
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BRICK  MKIKC 


Amonn:  tjie  cevoPRl  ep.rlier  industries  of  Danvers  was 


brickmaBin: 
f£ 


riillions  of  bricks  v/ere  made  here  in  Danvers, 


ar  eclipein,^  any  such  v/ork  anywhere  else  hereabouts*  Per¬ 
haps  the  first  brickyard  X7as  the  yard  on  Righ  Street  opposite 
the  location  of  tn.e  old  car  barns.  Prousbly  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  v/ere  the  ;/ards  off  Liberty  Street  in  East  Danvers.  The 
3.  F.  and  J.  A.  fray  yards,  the  Da:/  Brothers  yards  and  the 
7yard  of  Edv/ard  Gerr  were  located  there.  The  remains  of  an 
earlier  yard  in  the  rear  of  the  home  of  the  '7ebb  family  bear 
mute  evidence  of  bricks  hnving  been  made  there.  The  Evans 
family  made  bricks  off  Endicott  Street  and  also  Jay  Day  and 
Patrick  falllvpn,  and  for  a  short  time  a  yard  v/as  run  and  a 
kiln  was  wor^-ains  on  the  uresent  High  School  grounds. 


ErlcPmaklng  ■'•rag  very  interest3.n.g  to  me  because  of 
my  onnortunit/.r  to  watch  the  xvliole  process  in  the  making  of 
bricks,  as  the  short  cut  to  school  was  through  the  brick 
yard  of  the  brothers  Gray.  I  followed  the  xvhole  process 
from  the  clay  banks  to  the  finished  bricks.  After  seasoning 
over  the  winter,  the  clav  xwas  moved  in  barro’ws  to  the  troughs 


by  hcaid  after  being  v/ell  xvet. 


The  stirring  in  this  mill  was 


single  horse  going  round  and  round  the  whole  day. 
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of  continuous  hairing  by  an  expert 


The  Gray  Brothers  later  changed  to  steam  brick  making 
and  did  a  land  office  business.  They  built  a  wharf  on  the 
creelr  at  the  foot  of  thoir  yard  and  loaded  many  boat  loads  to 


be  transnorted  by  wrter  to  dlstaiii 
Providence,  Rhode  Island. 


points,  prinoix''ally  to 


The  last  bricks  made  in  East  Danvers  were  made  by 
Edward  Carr,  and  the  last  bricks  made  in  Danvers  xvere  made  in 
the  ’Port  by  Patrick  G-alllvan  about  1922;  and  so  passed  a  one 
time  piD'f Itablc;  business 
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SHOE  SHOPS  ON  THE  FARMS 


In  our  early  colonial  days  on  every  farm  was  fitted 
up  a  shoe  shop,  for  many  farmers  made  shoes  for  their  own 
families  from  the  hides  of  their  oim  cattle.  Then  v/hen  the 
use  of  machinery  brought  shoe  factories" to  Danvers  and  neigh¬ 
boring  to’.Tns,  much  of  the  work  v;as  let  out  to  the  farmers  to 
do  in  the  quiet  v.’inter  season  in  their  ovni  shoos.  Sometimes 
a  room  in  the  house  was  used  for  a  s.hop,  but  more  often  it 
"■as  a  separate  buildl^ng,  which  v:as  uhe  case,  on  our  farmi.  It 
T'as  located  across  the  yard  from  the  other  buildings,  a  one 
room  building  perhaps  nine  by  t-.-clve  and  well  equipped  for 
shoe-making.  This  was  one  of  my  father's  trades,  as  he  did  much 
of  it  in  his  early  ma.nhood,  ’"inters  when  farm  v/ork  was  light. 

In  fact  he  spent  the  first  year  of  his  married  life  solely 
at  this  work,  supporting  his  "wife  and  saving  two  hundred  dollars 
to  invest  in  his  O'vn  farm.  He  next  w’ont  to  intensive  farming 
and  not  long  after’vard  into  the  milk  business  which  ’was  a  full 
time  job.  After  that  the  shoe  makers  shop  on  the  Bradstroet 
Farm  -was  principally  used  for  a  tool  house  and  repair  shop, 
to  repair  shoes,  mend  harnesses  and  do  cabinet  work--a  very 
useful  room. 


V/hat  a  change  has  taken  place  in  foot  wear  in  miy 
llfetim.e.  In  Civil  hb.r  days  none  of  the  raenfolks  we're  dressed 
up  unless  they  wore  calf  skin  high  boots.  On  the  farm  v/e 
wore  cow  hide  boots  well  oiled  and  rarely  rubber  boots.  We 
used  lard  very  often  times,  but  not  when  hog's  navels  could 
be  gotten,  and  when  we  dressed  hogs  these  boot  greasers  were 
well  taken  care  of.  A  custom  amorg  deep  water  fishermen  was 
on  buying  a  pair  of  now  boots,  to  fill  them  with  fish  oil  and 
let  stand  a  v/eek  or  more.  Then  they  poured  out  the  oil  and 
had  a  pair  of  waterproof  boots.  They  wore  used  in  preference 
to  rubber  boots  because  they  were  loss  drawing  for  the  feet. 

On  the  farm  in  sumimer  wo  wore  cow  hide  shoes  v/lth 
straps  and  buckles,  "/hen  the  fashion  in  men's  wear  changed, 
congress  shoos  became  quite  popular,  for  summer  particularly, 
’with  their  rubber  side  gores.  Now  only  low  shoes  arc  worn  in 
our  cities  and  large  villages.  The  v;orld  does  move  on. 
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FOLLY  HILL 


One  of  the  very  interesting  climhs  of  my  boyhood 
days  v;as  the  climb  up  Greate  Hill,  as  it  was  called  in  colonial 
days,  a  short  walk  from  my  home#  Leaving  our  yard  we  crossed 
our  little  park  between  the  streets  with  its  large  elm  tree 
and  entered  the  Bushby  lane  that  led  to  the  fields  of  the 
Bushby  Farm.  At  the  end  of  this  lane  wo  entered  the  Bushby 
square  field#  At  the  end  of  this  field  Y'JB  turned  right  and 
crossed  the  northerly  end  of  the  Bushby  orchard,  jumped  over 
a  stone  wall  close  to  Blackbird  Pond#  This  v/as  where  we  went 
skating  every  v/inter  and  where  my  brother-in-law  cut  ice  to 
use  in  his  slaughter  house  ice  box  to  keep  meats  for  the  South- 
wick  Market  on  Cabot  Street,  Beverly,  now  for  many  years  known 
as  the  City  Hall  Market#  Bypassing  Blackbird  Pond  we  took  the 
easy  incline  to  the  top  of  Folly  Hill,  also  called  Mount  Burnet, 
and  were  v?ell  rewarded  by  the  fine  view  of  the  virhole  country¬ 
side  and  the  fun  of  playing  in  the  cellars  of  the  old  Brovm 
Mansion  site# 


Greate  Hill  is  described  by  historians  as  resembling 
a  vjhale’s  back  from  a  distance,  with  its  sloping  ends  and 
sharper  sides#  Greate  Hill,  while  a  part  of  the  territory 
of  Salem,  was  bought  by  a  wealthy  Salem  Man,  William  Brov/ne, 
about  the  year  1750#  In  an  early  history  of  Beverly  written 
by  Edwin  M.  Stone  in  1842  Mr#  Brov/ne  is  described  thus  (quoting 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  the  Worcester  Antiquar¬ 
ian  Society,  written  by  a  ’/orcestcr  friend  sometimes • entertained 
by  William  Brov/nc,  )  '’'.i/illiam  Browne  was  the  son  of  Honorable 
Samuel  and  Abigail  Broi'/ue  and  was  born  May  7,  1709#  Ho  was 
educated  at  Harv-rd  University  and  graduated  in  1727#  In  1737 
he  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Governor  Burnet#  Mary  died 
July  31,  1745#  His  second  wife  v/as  Mary,  daughter  of  Philip 
French,  Esq#  of  Brunsv/ick,  New  Jersey#  Mr#  Browne  had  eight 
childrcai ,  and  during  his  lifetime  he  held  the  offices  of  Just¬ 
ice  of  the  Sessions  Court,  Representative  in  the  General  Court 
and  Member  of  the  Executive  Council#’^  He  was  described  as  a 
most  polite  gentleman,  well  road  in  history  and  geography# 

In  1750  on  the  summit  of  this  hill,  v\/hich  William 
Bro-ivne  had  acquired  and  named  Moeint  Burnet  in  honor  of  his 
first  wife’s  family,  he  built  a  splendid  mansion  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Browne’s  Hall  after  a  place  in  Lancashire 
England  that  belonged  to  his  ancestors#  This  building,  the 
cut  of  w’hich  may  be  scon  in  Edxvin  M#  Stone’s  Book,  earlier  re¬ 
ferred  to,  is  described  in  this  book#  It  consisted  of  two 
wings,  two  stories  high,  connected  by  a  spacious  hall,  the 
whole  presenting  a  length  of  seventy  feet#  The  floor  of  the 
hr.ll  v;as  in  Imitation  mosaic,  and  springing  from  the  v/all  v/as 
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a  commodious  circular  gallery.  Adjacent  to  the  house  v/as  a 
building  occupied  solely  by  the  servants,  all  of  whom  were 
black.  The  building  was  finished  in  the  most  thorough  and 
costly  manner  and  furnished  in  a  style  corresponding  to  the 
wealth  of  its  ov/ner. 

The  hall  v'as  the  scene  of  many  magnificent  entertain¬ 
ments,  and  on  one  occasion  an  ox  v/as  roasted  v/hole  and  served 
up  to  a  numerous  dinner  party.  The  farmhouse  was  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  report  goes,  as  given  by  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  that  in  1765  a  severe  earthquake  so  shook  the  house 
that  Mr,  Brov/no  feared  to  remain.  He  cut  off  a  pc.rt  of  the 
house  and  moved  it  to  a  lot  near  Gonant  Street  and  Dark  Lane 
about  1761,  Two  jrears  later  he  passed  av/ay  of  apoplexy,  a,nd 
a  subsequent  ovmor  cut  uo  the  remainder  of  the  house  and  sold 
it  in  sections  which  wore  moved  to  Liberty  Street  for  homos. 
This  was  winen  people  started  to  cell  tho  hill  Brov.vie's  Folly 
or  Folly  Hill,  Pum.or  has  it  that  no  water  could  be  gotten  on 
tho  hill,  and  during  the  period  of  occupancy  all  water  had  to 
bo  brought  from  tho  foot.  To  us  of  this  generation  the  folly 
was  not  in  building  on  tho  hill  in  the  first  place,  but  in 
d.eserting. 


Folly  Hill  v/ill  never  be  forgotten  as  long  as  the 
poems  of  Oliver  '^endell  Holmes  are  read.  In  ”The  Broom  Stick 
Train'*  he  tells  of  the  returned  Salem  witches.  Among  several 
places  visited  all  along  tho  North  Shore  from  Chelsea  to  Misery 
lie  and.  on  to  Gape  Ann  riding  on  their  broom  sticks  accompanied 
by  their  black  cats  was 

’’Browno’s  bare  hill  with  its  lonely  tree, 

(It  v/asn't  then  as  we  see  it  now 

V/lth  one  scant  scalp-lock  to  shade  its  brow;)” 

This  poem  refers  hijimorously  to  tho  transition  fromi  the  old 
horse  cars  to  tho  trolley  cars  with  tho  trollc;/  pole  as  tho 
witches’  broom  handle  and  the  power  as  tho  cat's  purr,  pro¬ 
pelling  the  cars  v/ithout  horses  or  steam. 
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POLITICAL  COMMENT 


I  was  born  in  the  Civil  '.'Var  period  just  a  few  months 
before  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  and  shortly  after  this 
the  new  Republican  Party  was  born.  My  fa.ther  v/as  a  strong 
Republican,  as  were  all  my  relatives  as  far  as  I  knew,  and  in 
fact  as  was  all  New  England;  so  I  very  naturally  fell  into  line 
as  a  staunch  Republican.  The  Republican  party  early  took  for 
its  slogan  "A  full  dinner  pail  in  every  family.*'  It  went  vig¬ 
orously  to  work  to  bring  the  country  out  of  the  chaos  of  the 
terrible  v;rr  and  pulled  us  through  the  pa.nic  of  the  1870' s, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  1890'g  and  the  1920’ s.  For  seventy-two 
years  it  steered  the  most  advanced  country  in  the  world  to  the 
leading  position  it  still  holds. 

This  seventy-t"70  years  of  Republican  regime  was 
broken  only  by  eight  years  with  Cleveland  and  eight  years  with 
Milson.  For  nearly  fifty  years  from  the  birth  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  unrestricted  immigration  prevailed,  the  policy  of 
the  country  was  the  lav;  of  supply  and  demand,  the  closed  shop 
was  unborn,  and  labor  strikes  \:erc  the  exception*  V/ages  were 
low,  but  so  \7ore  living  o5q.7cnsos •  After  the  depression  of  the 
1920' s  fvadod,  a.  period  of  optimism  broke  over  the  country  and 
v/ildcat  speculation  ensued,  and  then  the  depression  of  the 
1930 's  broke.  The  country  decided  on  a  change  of  carter  leader¬ 
ship.  A  socialistic  v/avc  overspread  the  country  and  Now  Deal 
policies  prevailed,  bringing  Social  Security,  Unomployqaent 
Compensation,  and  so  forth. 

The  intensive  unionism  with  the  public  under  its 
thumb  has  paralysed  the  country  v;ith  its  multiplicity  of 
strikes  and  the  unending  demand  for  higher  and  higher  wages 
v;ith  the  consequent  vicious  spiral  of  higin.r  and  higher  cost 
of  living.  Then  came  government  Interference  vaith  attemntod 
control  of  foods,  for  example  the  killing  of  little  pigs,  the 
payment  to  wheat  grov;ers  to  curtail  their  wheat  acreage  and 
the  buying  of  wheat,  potatoes  and  other  commodities. 

All  of  these  attempts  makes  us  sigh  for  the  good  old 
days  of  the  Republican  policy  of  supply  and  demand. 
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political  parades  and  rallies 


As  the  years  go  by,  methods  change,  and  in  the  poli- 
i  tical  field  some  changes  have  occurred,  le  that  Vi7ere  used  to 
I  the  colorful  electioneering  of  years  long  gone  miss  the  torch 
I  light  parades  of  those  days  when  no  presidential  election  was 
I  completo  vjithout  its  many  companies  of  torch  bearers.  Such 
I  a  diversity  of  uniforms!  And  none  more  colorful  than  the  Salem 
Witches.  Many  places  held  rallies  out  doors  and  the  local 
torch  light  company  would  moot  the  speakers  at  the  train  and 
escort  them  via  the  main  street  of  the  tovm  to  the  place  v/here 
the  rally  a'as  to  be  hold. 

Just  before  voting  day  a  county  parade  was  held  and 
torchlight  companies  from  far  and  near  gathered  for  a  monster 
parade  v/ith  numerous  bands  and  drum  corps  and  thousands  of 
torch  bearers.  Crov’ds  from  miles  around  attended,  and  all 
could  sec  the  parade  which  covered  several  miles  of  main 
streets  of  the  toam  or  city  where  it  was  held.  Is  it  any  v/onder 
v/e  v;orc  tuned  up  to  concert  pitch  by  Election  Day? 

Wo  oldsters  miss  those  Kiothods  of  interesting  the 
voters.  What  has  made  the  change?  Gan  it  bo  Equal  Suffrage? 
?erb‘'.ps  it  is  the  desire  to  bo  more  quiet  in  our  electioneering. 
Nov;  we  are  satisfied  to  gather  at  the  station  and  simply  hear 
the  sDcr.kers  from  the  rear  platform  of  the  train.  How  vje  miss 
the  old  days  of  the  borchllght  parade! 
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MONEY 


Vifo  are  told,  ’’The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all 
evil.”  Yet  it  scorns  a  necessary  mcdiiim  of  exchange  in  the 
business  world.  Naturrlly  we  have  come  to  think  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  method  of  one  hundred  cents  to  a  dollar  is  most  convenient 
and  our  orcsent  use  of  coppers,  nickels  and  silver  is  about 
ideal--for  example  the  use  of  small  one-cont  pieces  instead 
of  the  oversized  ’’Brummies”  used  before  the  civil  war  period. 

V/hen  in  1862  (as  it  happened,  the  year  of  my  birth 
and  the  second  year  of  the  Civil  ’/ar)  our  silver  chanee  was 
far  short  of  the  needs  of  business,  paper  currency  was  author¬ 
ized.  This  ’’scrip  currency”  of  paper  fractions  of  a  dollar 
was  printed  in  five,  ten,  tv/enty-five  and  fifty  cent  denomi¬ 
nations  and  was  almost  exclusively  used  for  ten  or  more  years, 
it  was  a  relief  to  get  back  to  silver  currency.  Gold  was 
also  legal  tender,  but  not  generally  used  in  business  very  long. 
The  large  paper  money  was  found  preferable  to  the  small  elusive 
gold  pieces  of  the  one  dollar,  ti70  and  one  haof,  and  five  dollar 
sizes.  Our  paper  money  v.'as  printed  in  the  same  denominations 
as  at  the  present  time  and  later  simply  changed  to  the  smaller 
form  used  at  the  present  time. 

Most  of  us  remember  among  our  coins  some  pieces  now 
long  discarded,  notably  the  two  cent  Conner  piece.  This  latter 
piece  we s  too  near  the  size  of  the  quarter  and  the  three  cent 
piece  too  near  the  size  of  the  dime.  To  avoid  numerous  mis¬ 
takes  those  pieces  wore  dispensed  with. 

’Vlien  doing  a  considerable  sized  milk  business  I 
found  it  most  convenient  to  have  a  special  pocket  for  loose 
change  easily  gotten  at  and  'was  thankful  for  the  resumption 
of  '’specie  payment”. 
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THE  'VONDERPlJL  AGE  OP  COMFORTS  AND  OP  TRAVEL 


Hnving  arrived  at  a  period  when  strenuous  labors  and 
duties  must  be  forgone,  more  time  for  reflection  is  evident. 

So  my  reflections  have  brought  to  mo  tho  thought  expressed  by 
Longfellow,  ''In  an  age  in  ages  telling,  to  be  living  is  sublime 
'.Pao.t  a  wonderful  ago  it  has  boon  my  privilege  to  have  lived  in 
and  on  .joyed*  The  span  of  life  that  v/o  can  expect  to  enjoy  is 
set  at  three  score  and  ton.  My  paternal  grandfather  was  born 
in  1792.  I  was  born  in  1862.  This  seventy  years  v;as  a  wonder¬ 
ful  ora.  A  few  things  of  usefulness  had  already  been  thought 
up  and  put  to  practical  use  before  1792,  notably  tho  printing 
press,  timepieces  and  tho  mariner's  compr'SS  to  mention  the 
most  noted. 

Tho  period  from' 1792  to  1862  brought  several  out  stand 
ing  things:  steam  with  its  great  usefulness  in  the  operation 
of  manufacturing  plp,nts,  the  operation  of  steam  boats,  rail¬ 
roads,  etc.;  the  telegraph;  and,  not  to  forget  smaller  inven¬ 
tions,  sewing  machines;  stoves;  bathtubs  and  cameras,  life  now 
come  to  my  period  after  1862,  and  v/o  find  electric  light  and 
power,  telephones,  automobiles,  trucks  and  buses,  movies 
and  ’direless  v/ith  the  radio  and  Inriumerp.blG  gadgets  in  the 
house,  on  the  farm  and  in  road  and  other  construction.  Too 
much  hr.s  gone  into  war  equipment,  but  we  can  still  hope  that 
it  may  prove  a  deterrent  to  future  v;arf,are.  It  is  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  as  many  .rsajor  improvements  can  be  given  to  the  world 
in  another  seventy  years,  or  up  to  2002  A.  D.  This,  no  doubt, 
will  bo  compensated  for  by  the  uncountable  smaller  inventions 
and  improvements  of  things  already  in  use.  I  still  think  I 
have  had  a  wonderful  eighty-five  years  to  live  in.  m  ' 
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TI-IE  BRADS TREET  FAMILY  ASSOCIATION 


Because  of  finding  in  ray  father's  library  a  book 
entitled  "The  Dudley  Genealogies",  which  included  a  corapre- 
hensivc  supplement  of  the  Bradstreet  family,  of  the  Governor 
Simon  Bradstreet  branch,  I  became  interested  in  the  Bradstreet 
genealogy*  In  poring  over  this  volume  together  v/ith  an  acquain¬ 
tance,  Dr*  Albion  Dudley  of  Salem,  v/e  many  times  exulted  that 
the  Dudleys  were  so  closely  related  to  the  Bradstreets.  Around 
the  period  of  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
family  association  gatherings  were  much  in  vogue*  I  felt 
strongly  that  with  such  an  old  and  honorable  family  the  Brad- 
streets  well  deserved  a  family  as'sociation*  About  this  time 
I  met  a  worthy  man  and  a  descendant  of  the  Humphrey  Bradstreet 
line,  a  native  of  Rowley,  but  'who  had  taken  up  his  residence 
in  Salem,  Mass*  He  was  a  successful  carpenter  named  N*  Perley 
Bradstreet*  ’7e  met  together  and  v/ere  of  the  same  mind  that  an 
inclusive  association  v/as  a  worthy  object  to  work  for*  It  was 
agreed  betv;een  us  that  he  would  got  the  sentiment  of  his  line, 
w’hile  I  did  the  same  for  my  line*  We  both  did  a  considerable 
volume  of  interviewing  and  correspondence  ivhich  culminated  in 

sotting  a  date  and  place  of  meeting,  which  v;as  in  1903  in  the 
pavilion  at  Salem  Willov/s* 

One  hundred  and  fifty  Bradstreets,  descendants  of 
the  two  lines,  sat  doii;Ti  to  a  banquet  which  v/as  thoroughly 
enjoyed*  After  the  tables  were  c]e  ared,  I  called  the  gather¬ 
ing  to  order,  and  it  v/as  voted  to  proceed  to  a  permanent  organ¬ 
ization*  Alvah  J*  Bradstreet  was  elected  president;  N*  Perley 
Bradstreet,  vice  president;  S*  Lizzie  Bradstreet,  secretary; 
and  Herbert  B*  Bradstreet,  treasurer*  It  was  voted  to  make 
our  reunions  an  annual  affair*  After  the  organization  v/as 
completed,  we  were  entertained  with  contralto  solos  by  Mrs* 
Florence  Bradstreet,  accompanied  by  her  husband,  H*  B.  Bradstreet 
on  the  piano,  interspersed  by  impersonations  by  the  latter* 

This  was  followed  by  an  address  by  John  '7*  Perkins,  a  Bradstreet 
descendant,  who  for  many  years  v;as  superintendent  of  schools 
in  the  city  of  Salem*  For  several  years  ve  continued  to  meet 
at  Salem  Villows*  Several  years  later  the  Association  accepted 
my  invitation  to  have  a  meeting  at  my  home  in  Danvers  in  the 
form  of  a  basket  lunch  lawn  party,  which  made  a  change,  and 
was  enjoyed  so  much  that  the  Association  met  at  my  home  for 
some  years*  About  1913  an  inclusive  organization  was  formed 
and  named  the  Colonial  Family  Association,  to  include  all  the 
family  associations  tliat  could  prove  that  their  ancestors 
arrived  in  this  country  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  period* 

The  Colonial  Family  Association  flourished  until  the 
time  of  the  first  b'orld  Var*  Then,  with  the  difficulties  of 
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that  period  it  was  decided  to  suspend  the  meetings  for  a  time* 
During  its  existence  I  was  the  accredited  representative  of 
the  Bradstreet  Family  Association*  The  Association  published 
I  a  magazine  called  ''The  Colonial  Families”,  issued  as  I  remember 
:  it  about  quarterly,  and  gatherings  were  held  about  four  times 
I  a  year*  I  had  for  some  years  copies  of  the  colonial  magazine, 

I  one  of  which  contained  a  paper  on  the  Bradstreet s  read  by  me 
i  at  one  of  the  meetings*  These  meetings  were  held  in  Boston, 

I  v/here  an  average  of  five  hundred  sat  dovm  to  our  elaborate 
banquets*  I  full^/  expected  that  the  Colonial  Families  would 
function  again,  but  an  age  came  on  vi^ith  automobiles,  movies 
and  radios;  and  family  associations  v/ent  almost  completely 
into  the  discard*  The  cycle  may  swing  back  again  and  family 
associations,  v/hich  to  my  mind  are  well  worth  while,  may  come 
back.  I  put  a  lot  of  work  into  it,  not  alone  visiting  the 
Bradstreets  hereabouts,  but  in  many  places  in  the  State  of  Maine 
and  corresponded  v;ith  others  of  the  name  in  many  states  from 
Connecticut  to  Texas*  I  wrote  up  a  comprehensive  history  of 
the  bno  Bradstreet  lines  v/hich  I  read  at  the  Danvers  Historical 
Society  and  again  at  the  Beverly  Society*  This  paper,  v/hich 
was  printed  in  full  in  the  Beverly  Times  of  July  10,  1935, 
follows^  in  the  next  chapter* 
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THE  COLONIAL  BRADSTREETS 


(In  the  early  thirties,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Danvers 
^  Historical  Society,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  I  v;as  approached 
by  Charles  S*  Tapley  of  the  program  committee*  “Mr*  Bradstreet,” 
he  said,  “I  have  heard  you  speak  interestingly  at  tovm  meet¬ 
ings,  and  we  feel  that  vje  should  like  you  to  write  and  read 
at  a  coming  meeting  of  the  society  a  paper  on  the  Bradstreet 
family,”  I  felt  much  flattered,  and  promised  to  do  so,  I 
at  once  got  busy,  made  some  trips  to  the  Essex  Institute  Library 
in  Salem  and  wrote  up  a  rather  lengthy  paper,  which  I  read  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Beverly  Historical  Society#  as  well  as  in  Danvers* 

According  to  legend,  the  name  Bradstreet  is  of  French 
origin,  and  was  originally  De  Breadstrete*  On  coming  to  England 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  family  dropped  the  prefix  and 
the  name  for  some  tiirte  v;a3  Breadstrete,  Some  time  later  the 
spelling  was  changed  to  its  present  form* 

The  colonial  Bradstreets  were  tv;o  in  number:  Simon 
Bradstreet,  usually  referred  to  as  Governor  Simon  Bradstreet, 
and  Humohrey  Bradstreet,  and  were  somewhat  related*  About  the 
earliest  authentic  records  are  as  follows:  about  the  time 
Columbus  started  out  and  discovered  America,  there  was  born  in 
Gislingham,  England,  Symond  Bradstreet,  v/here  he  was  after¬ 
wards  married  and  raised  a  family*  The  Probate  Court  records 
state  that  his  will  was  dated  September  1,  1556,  and  his 
estate  v/as  settled  by  his  wife  Eleanor* 

Among  his  children  were  two  boys,  Rychard  and  John, 

According  to  the  best  information  obtainable,  the  line  to 

Governor  Simon,  our  colonial  namesake,  v/as  Symond- John-Sir 

Simon-Vicar  Simon-Governor  Simon,  The  other  line  undoubtedly 

was  Symond-Rychr.rd-Humphrey-Thomas-colonial  Humphrey,  whom 

we  will  take  up  first,  although  ho  reached  America  four  years 

later  than  Governor  Simon* 

% 

Humphrey  Bradstreet  was  born  in  Ipswich,  England,  in 
1594,  and  when  forty  years  of  age,  with  his  wife,  Bridget, 
thirty,  and  his  children,  Hannah,  nine;  John,  three;  Martha, 
two;  end  Mary,  one,  took  passage  on  the  ship  "Elizabeth"  in 
1634  for  America*  On  arriving  in  this  country  he  was  given  a 
grant  of  land  in  Ipsvjich,  Mass,,  where  some  of  his  former 
neighbors  were  establishing  a  colony*  His  tract  of  land  v/as 
north  of  Egypt  River  (Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections, 

Volume  24)*  The  next  year,  in  1635,  he  v/as  made  freeman  and 
chosen  representative  to  the  General  Court  from  Ipsv/ich*  He 
served  his  tov/n  in  other  capacities*  He  died  in  1655,  aged 
sixty-one,  and  by  his  will  left  his  estate  to  his  wife,  Bridget, 
at  her  death  to  go  to  his  son  Moses,  the  first  of  the  three 
children  born  in  America*  This  farm  is  still  cw  ned  and 
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Carried,  on  by  one  of  his  descendants,  John  D*  Bradstreet  of 
Roivley,  the  property  having  been  continuously  in  the  name  and 
family  for  three  hundred  years. 

Humphrey  Bradstreet  was  an  exemplary  citizen,  a 
public  spirited  office  holder,  a  vjorthy  church  member,  and  a 
good  neighbor,  and  through  his  line  have  come  clergymen,  doc  - 
tors  and  in  short  representatives  of  every  walk  of  life.  His 
two  youngest  children  v/ere  Sarah  and  Rebecca,  in  all  seven 
children,  four  born  in  England  and  three  in  America. 

The  Indian  name  of  Agawam  was  changed  to  Ipsv^ich  a 
few  months  after  Humphrey  Bradstreet  was  given  his  grant,  as 
several  of  the  early  settlers,  including  him,  came  from  Ip- 
sv/ich,  England.  Ipswich  included  at  that  time  the  tovms  of 
Ipswich,  Rowley,  Essex  and  Hamilton. 

Simon  Bradstreet  or,  as  ho  is  most  generally  known. 
Governor  Simon  Bradstreet,  was  as  v/e  said  before  the  son  of 
Vicar  Simon  and  the  grandson  of  Sir  Simon  Bradstreet  (referred 
to  in  history  as  Gentlemen)  and  was  born  in  Horbling  near 
Boston,  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  1603,  his  father  being  rector, 
of  the  church  there  at  that  time.  He  received  a  liberal 
education,  graduating  from  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land^  and  his  contemporaries  agree  that  he  v;as  ”a  superior 
man  in  education,  in  living,  and  in  good  breeding.”  ”He  fenced 
v;ith  skill  as  became  a  gentleman.”  He  learned  to  dance  ’’admir¬ 
able  well,”  before  the  Puritans  decided  that  dancing  v;as  a  sin; 
there  is  no  record  to  shov/  that  he  ever  practiced  dancing  in 
America. 


In  the  year  1629,  when  Thomas  Dudley  and  family  were 
to  come  to  America,  his  daughter  Anne  Dudley,  then  seventeen, 
was  married  to  Simon  Bradstreet  in  England,  he  then  being  tv/en- 
ty-six.  Thomas  Dudley  was  at  once,  on  reaching  America  chosen 
Deputy  Governor,  a  position  corresponding  to  our  Lieutenant 
Governor,  John  "i/inthrop  being  governor  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony.  In  1630  Governor  V/inthrop  went  to  England  for  the 
new  charter.  While  there  he  persuaded  Anne  Dudley  Bradstreet 
and  her  husband,  Simon  Bradstreet,  to  come  with  him  to  America 
and  join  her  father  and  family.  They,  with  others,  took  passage 
on  the  Arbella  which  came  to  anchor  in  Salem  harbor,  June  12, 
1630. 


A  landing  v;as  made  at  Prides  Grossing  where  a  tablet 
commemorating  the  event  has  been  erected  almost  across  the 
street  from  Prides  depot.  Not  being  attracted  by  the  outlook 
in  and  about  the  vicinity,  the  party  decided  to  leave  the 
ladies  long  enough  to  explore  the  Charles  and  Mystic  rivers 
which  seemed  more  attractive.  Later  the  ladies  were  sent 
for,  and  the  party  joined  the  settlement  in  Charlestown.  Not 
liking  the  taste  of  the  drinking  v/ater,  which  was  brackish. 
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they  removed  to  Boston.  The  Bradstreets,  however,  moved  on 
to  Cambridge,  and  here  at  the  beginning  of  the  v/inter  un¬ 
packed  their  household  belongings  and  attenpted  to  establish 
a  home.  Their  house  v/as  a  cabin  on  v/hat  is  now  Harvard  Sruare. 
The  \7inter  was  passed  in  misery  and  privation.  The  people 
lived  for  awhile  on  clams,  mussels,  ground  nuts,  and  acorns. 

In  February,  1631,  their  stock  of  meal  v/as  exhausted,  but  on 
the  same  day  a  ship  arrived  from  England.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  winter  the  worst  vras  over.  Almost  on  his  arrival  in 
1630  Simon  Bradstreet  v/as  elected  assistant  to  the  governor, 
which  position  corresponds  to  a  representative  of  the  General 
Court,  a  position  he  held  for  forty-seven  years. 

During  the  next  five  years  the  Bradstreets  lived  in 
Ipswich  for  awhile,  and  some  poems  w^ritten  by  Mrs.  Bradstreet 
testify  to  her  loneliness,  her  husband  being  kept  by  his  pub¬ 
lic  duties  so  much  of  the  time  in  Boston.  In  1638  the  General 
Court  gave  license  to  Mr.  Bradstreet  of  a  plantation  in  Merri¬ 
mack,  this  being  the  beginning  of  Andover.  Bradstreet,  it 
is  said,  v;as  the  only  one  of  the  settlement  v/ho  was  possessed 
of  any  considerable  property.  His  first  house  v/as  a  log  cabin, 
and  here  it  was  that  the  first  child  was  born.  After  they 
had  been  married  nine  years  some  of  her  poems  expressed  her 
disappointment  during  these  childless  years.  As  soon  as  it 
could  be  accomplished  the  now  house  was  built,  which  was 
the  admiration  of  all.  This  was  burned  in  16d6,  but  v/as  dup¬ 
licated  as  nearly  as  possible  shortly  afterwards  and  still 
stands,  suggesting  the  possibility  of  a  large  hospitality. 

Their  loss  was  great  in  the  fire,  as  they  lost  their  library 
of  eight  hundred  volumes,  family  portraits,  heirlooms  and 
furniture  brought  from  England.  Eight  children  in  all,  four 
boys  and  four  girls  v/erc  born  to  the  Bradstreets.  After  forty 
years  of  v/edded  life  Anne  Dudley  Bradstreet  died  at  Andover, 
now  North  Andover. 

Governor  Simon  mourned  her  loss  for  four  years,  and 
at  the  age  of  seventy- throe  married  a  niece  of  his  old  friend. 
Governor  John  IVlnthrop,  a  widow  of  Captain  Joseph  Gardner  of 
Salem,  whose  husband  had  been  killed  in  the  attack  on  the 
Narragansett  Port  during  King  Phillip's  '7ar.  Bradstreet  was 
a  magistrate,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  New  England,  and 
was  to  become  governor.  Ho  needed  a  housekeeper  and  a  lady 
to  preside  at  his  table.  Marriage  was  the  only  solution. 

After  his  marriage  to  Mistress  Gardner  he  lived  until  his  death 
in  her  house  inherited  from  her  father,  Emmanuel  Dovming, 
who  ov.Tied  all  the  land  from  Hawthorne  Boulevard  to  St.  Peter 
Street.  This  house  stood  near  the  Essex  Institute  on  Essex 
Street  between  Hawthorne  Boulevard  and  St.  Peter  Street,  on 
the  site  marked  by  a  tablet  which  reads,  '’On  this  spot  Simon 
Bradstreet,  Governor,  Deputy  Governor,  and  Assistant  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  for  nearly  sixty  years  lived  from  1678  to 
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1697  until  his  death.”  He  was  buried  in  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  Charter  Street  burying  ground.  On  the  day  of  his  death, 
March  27,  1697,  the  General  Court  was  in  session  and  passed 
this  act.  ”ln  consideration  of  the  long  and  extraordinary 
services  of  Simon  Bradstreet,  late  Governor,  voted  one  hundred 
Dounds  toward  the  defraying  of  his  interment.”  Simon  Brad- 
street  was  a  member  of  that  chamber  of  the  General  Court,  after¬ 
wards  called  the  Senate.  Sec  the  Historical  Collections, 

Essex  Institute,  Volume  64,  pages  301  to  328,  entitled,  "The 
’Vorshipful  Simon  Bradstreet,  Governor  of  Massachusetts.” 

In  1642  Simon  Bradstreet  and  other  representatives 
from  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  wore  appointed  to  treat  with  our 
friends  of  Connecticut,  New  Haven,  and  Plymouth  about  a  confed¬ 
eracy  which  was  consummated.  So  many  complaints  had  been 
made  to  Charles  II  touching  the  conduct  of  the  Bay  colonies 
and  especially  the  treatment  of  the  Quakers  that  it  v/as  decided 
to  send  Simon  Bradstreet  and  Rev.  John  Norton  to  England  to 
appease  the  king.  This  v;as  to  a  certain  degree  successful 
in  thr.t  it  postponed  the  revocation  of  the  charter  for  a  time* 

Yifhcn  the  fury  of  the  witchcraft  delusion  broke  upon 
the  community,  Bradstreet  had  ceased  to  be  governor  and  was 
living  in  Salem.  During  his  term  as  governor,  however,  a  Mrs* 
Morse  was  convicted  of  being  a  v;itch  and  sentenced  to  death. 
Governor  Bradstreet  did  not  allow  this  sentence  to  be  carried 
out  and  she  died  a  natural  death.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life 
the  great  services  of  Governor  Bradstreet  in  the  contest 
betv/een  King  Charles  and  the  colonies  were  appreciated*  Cotton 
Mather  speaks  of  him  in  the  "Magnalia”  as  the  "Nestor  of  New 
England”  and  the  "Father  of  his  country.”  Bradstreet  v/as 
governor  when  the  charter  was  revoked. 

He  ^vas  retired  from  office  and  his  brother-in-law, 
Joseph  Dudley  was  made  president  of  New  England  where  he 
served  until  the  arrival  of  Sir  Edmond  Andros  as  the  first 
royal  governor.  Bradstreet  was  nominated  one  of  the  council¬ 
lors,  but  he  refused  to  accept  the  office.  The  government 
under  Andros  was  an  undisguised  and  intolerant  despotism. 

"/hen,  on  April  4,  1689,  news  came  to  Boston  that  the  prince 
of  Orange  had  landed  in  Englahd,  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
were  ready  to  revolt.  Bradstreet,  who  hr.d  hitherto  councilled 
moderation,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolt,  v/ell  know¬ 
ing  that  if  the  Stuarts  prevailed  this  action  would  bring 
him  to  the  gallov/s.  He  led  the  trained  band  in  action  against 
Andros,  He  was  almost  ninety  years  of  age  when  he  met  the 
deputation,  and  ho  set  his  hand  as  the  first  signature  to  a 
proclamation  which  was  a  declaration  of  independence.  About 
nine  o'clock  the  drums  beat  through  the  town  and  an  ensign 
was  set  up  upon  the  beacon.  No  deed  of  any  Puritan  brought 
more  public  honor  than  this  act  of  Bradstreet 's  against  Andros* 
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Simon  Bradstreet  shares  with  George  Washington  the  unique  dis¬ 
tinction  of  deposing  and  sending  overseas  a  royally  appointed 
governor  of  the  colonies#  During  this  administration  he  carried 
on  a  war  with  the  Indians  in  Maine,  captured  Port  Royal  and 
extended  the  northern  boundary  of  Massachusetts  to  the  Gulf 
of  St#  Lawrence#  Simon  Bradstreet 's  long  public  service  led 
a  Salem  wag  to  say,  "Think  what  the  old  man  might  have  done 
if  he  had  only  lived  to  be  two  hundred#" 

There  is  a  picture  of  Simon  Bradstreet  in  the  Senate 
chamber  in  the  State  House,  another  in  the  council  chamber, 

City  Hall,  Salem,  and  still  another  in  the  Essex  Institute# 

I  am  told  there  is  yet  another  in  the  State  House,  Concord,  N#  H# 
Among  his  descendants  are  Richard  H#  Dana,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
and  William  Ellery  Channing# 

Anne  Dudley  Bradstreet  was  a  prolific  v^riter  of  poetry 
and  was  the  first  poet  of  the  new  world  of  either  sex,  when  it 
was  uncommon  for  a  woman  to  be  a  genius#  At  the  time  when  her 
husband  was  av/ay  from  home  a  great  deal  on  various  missions  to 
Connecticut  and  to  England,  Anne  was  invited  by  Humphrey  Brad¬ 
street  and  his  family  to  visit  them  in  Ipswich.  She  made  them 
a  long  visit  and  there  wrote  some  of  her  poetry,  giving  ex¬ 
pression  to  her  loneliness  in  not  being  blessed  v/ith  children 
of  her  own#  Hov;ever, shortly  after  they  moved  to  their  new 
home  in  Merrimack,  now  North  Andover,  her  prayers  were  answered 
and  their  first  child  was  born#  She  kept  on  with  her  poetry, 
and  her  favorite,  and  probably  also  her  most  famous  poem,  v/as 
v/ritten  after  most  of  her  children  were  grown  and  several  had 
established  homos  of  their  own#  This  poem,  entitled  "in  Ref¬ 
erence  to  Her  Children"  is  quoted  in  full  at  the  close  of  this 
chapter. 


Her  \7ritings  v/ere  collected  and  published  under  the 
title  of  "The  Tenth  Muse",  London,  1650,  and  went  through 
eight  editions#  The  Harvard  College  library  possesses  a  copy 
of  the  second  edition,  presented  to  it  by  James  Russell  Lowell# 
This  edition  was  enlarged  by  an  addition  of  several  poems 
found  among  her  papers  after  her  death  by  John  Foster,  Boston, 
1678#  The  subtitle  of  the  first  edition  will  indicate  the 
nature  of  its  contents#  "Several  poems  compiled  v/ith  a  great 
variety  of  -Vit  and  Learning,  full  of  Delight,  wherein  especially 
is  contained  a  complete  Discourse  and  Description  of  the  Pour 
Elements,  Constitutions,  Ages  of  Man,  Seasons  of  the  year, 
together  with  an  exact  epitome  of  the  three  first  Monarchies; 
viz,  the  Assyrian,  Persian,  Grecian,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Romane  Commonv/ealth  to  the  end  of  their  last  king#  17ith 
Diverse  other  pleasant  and  serious  poems,  by  a  gentlev/oman 
in  Nov;  England#"  Anne  Dudley  Bradstreet  v;as  buried  in  Andover# 
(See  life  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  by  William  Sloane  Kennedy#) 

There  is  a  very  entertaining  book  in  the  Essex 
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Institute  in  Salem,  entitled  ’’The  Life  and  Works  of  Mrs*  Mary 
Bradstreet"  Helmerhausen,  volume  t’vo*  In  it  are  hundreds  of 
pictures,  among  them  Governor  Simon  Bradstreet ’ s,  also  his 
three  homes  in  Cambridge,  in  North  Andover,  and  in  Salem,  a 
picture  of  the  seal  of  Governor  Simon  Bradstreet  affixed  to 
his  r/ill,  Suffolk  County,  Boston,  a  photo  of  the  coat  of  arms 
and  crest  still  preserved  in  the  family  on  a  piece  of  embroid- 
a  photo  of  the  seal  ring,  nov;  in  the  possession  of  Frank 
Kelsey  Bradstreet,  Clifton,  Texas,  formerly  of  Mount  Morris,  Ill* 
The  following  is  a  quotation  from  General  W*  A*  Pew,  "Epitaphs 
as  a  rule  are  not  reliable j  the  inscriptions  on  Bradstreet 's 
monument  in  the  Charter  Street  burying  grouhd,  Salem,  tells  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth*"  It  is 
not  known  who  composed  the  Latin,  but  the  author  had  an  histor¬ 
ical  sense,  and  know  the  v;orth  of  the  governor  to  his  day  and 
generation*  The  inscription  may  be  freely  transcribed;  "Gent¬ 
leman  and  soldier,  senator  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  from 
1630  to  1673*  Then  until  1679  deputy  governor,  and  finally 
until  1666,  governor  of  the  colony  by  the  unit  3d  and  unchanging 
vote  of  the  oeople*  In  judgment  ho  v;as  farsighted  as  Lyceus* 
Wealth  and  honor  had  for  him  no  allurement*  He  kept  an  even 
balance  between  the  authority  of  the  king  and  the  liberty  of 
tho  people*  Of  temnerate  judgment  in  religion,  of  blameless 
life,  he  overcame  the  world  and  left  it  March  27,  1697  in  the 
third  year  of  King  Milliam  the  Ninth,  and  the  ninety-fourth 
year  of  his  age*" 
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IN  REFERENCE  TO  HER  CHILDREN 
by  Anne  Dudley  Bradstreet 

I  had  eight  birds  hatched  in  one  nest, 

Four  cocks  there  were,  and  hens  the  rest; 

I  nursed  them  up  with  pain  and  care. 

For  cost  nor  labor  did  I  spare, 

Till,  at  the  last,  they  felt  their  wing. 
Mounted  the  trees,  and  learned  to  sing; 

C  -ief  of  the  brood  then  took  his  flight 
To  regions  far,  and  left  me  quite; 

My  mournful  chirps  I  after  send. 

Till  he  return,  or  I  do  end. 

Leave  not  my  nest,  thy  dam  and  shire, 

Go  back,  and  sing  amidst  this  choir. 

A  second  bird  did  take  her  flight. 

And,  with  her  mate,  flew  out  of  sight. 
Southward  they  both  their  course  did  bend. 
And  seasons  twain  they  there  did  spend; 
Fill,  after  blown  "07/  southern  gales. 

They  northward  steered  with  filled  sails. 

A  prettier  bird  was  no  where  seen. 

Along  the  beach,  among  the  treen; 

I  have  a  third,  of  color  white. 

On  wi'iom  I  nlaCG  no  small  delight. 

Coupled  with  mate  loving  and  true. 

Hath  also  bid  her  dam  adieu; 

And  where  Aurora  first  aupears. 

She  nova  hath  ])erchGd  to  spend  her  7fears; 
And  one  unto  the  college  flew. 

To  chat  among  the  learned  crew; 

Ambition  moves  still  in  his  breast. 

That  he  might  cliant  above  the  rest. 

Striving  for  more,  than  to  do  a/', 'ell, 

That  nightingales  he  might  excel. 

My  fifth,  vHiosc  down  is  yet  scarce  gone. 

Is  hfiongst  the  shrubs  and  bushes  flown. 

And,  as  his  wings  increase  in  strength. 

On  higher  boughs  he’ll  nerch  at  length. 

My  other  three  still,  with  me,  nest. 

Until  they’ve  grov/n,  then,  as  the  rest. 

Or  here  or  there  they’ll  take  their  flight. 
As  is  ordained,  so  sha.ll  they  light. 

June  23,  1656 
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Bradstrcizt:  Coat  of  Armo 
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SIR  SIMON  AND  THE  COAT  OF  ARMS 


Sir  Simon  Bradatreet,  grandfather  of  Governor  Simon, 
was  knighted  in  middle  life,  with  title  of  Baron  and  given  a 
Baronetcy  in  Stacumni,  County  Kildare,  in  Ireland*  One  of  his 
sons,  his  namesake,  had  received  a  liberal  education  and  had 
been  ordained  into  the  Church  of  England;  but  Vicar  Simon,  as 
he  is  usually  referred  to,  had  rather  liberal  tendencies,  and 
was  settled  at  Horbling,  Lincolnshire,  England#  It  was  here 
that  his  son  and  namesake  was  born,  who  afterwards  became  Gov¬ 
ernor  Simon  Bradstreet  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony# 

Sir  Simon  was  by  English  law  and  rule  entitled  to  a 
crest  of  military  significance,  only  given  to  knighted  people# 
The  crest  assigned  to  him  was  a  sheltered  arm  grasping  a  scim- 
eter  and  is  recorded  so  in  British  Heraldry,  as  no  record  of 
any  further  emblems  on  a  shield  are  recorded#  It  undoubtedly 
remained  for  Governor  Simon  Bradstreet  to  select  such,  and  all 
books  of  American  Heraldry  record  the  now  accepted  Bradstreet 
Coat  of  Arms:  the  Greyhound  beneath  the  three  crescents# 

Under  all  this  the  Latin  inscription  translated  into  English 
reads  ’’Win  by  virtue,  not  by  force#”  One  crescent,  defined  by 
books  on  Heraldry  signifies  the  equality  of  the  second  son, 
who  by  English  usage  is  of  little  account#  In  all  probability 
the  three  (which  is  more  or  less  of  a  full  or  complete  num¬ 
ber  similar  to  number  seven)  makes  all  sons  of  the  family  of 
perfect  equality#  The  greyhound  like  other  animals,  is  desired 
as  completing  the  picture#  vVe  notice  that  in  English  coats 
of  arms  of  various  families  we  find  lions  in  several  postures, 
lying  dowi,  standing  elevated  on  hind  legs,  etc#  We  also 
find  horses,  deer,  wild  boars,  and  sometimes  fantastic  animals, 
as  well  as  eagles  and  other  birds  gracing  the  shields  of  prom¬ 
inent  families# 

This  coat  of  arms  I  had  photographed,  and  I  presented 
Various  members  of  the  family  vjith  a  picture,  five  in  Danvers, 
tv/o  in  Peabody,  one  in  Beverly,  one  in  Andover,  one  in  Lynn, 
one  in  Brockton,  one  in  Connecticut,  one  in  Rhode  Island,  three 
in  New  York,  two  in  Gincinnatti,  as  well  as  to  Essex  Institute, 
Salem,  and  Topsfield  Historical  Society#  In  all  I  had  twenty- 
five.  I  had  letterhead  cuts  made  up  and  had  eight  orders  of 
five  hundred  sheets  each  printed  up,  most  of  which  I  presented 
to  Bradstreets  in  distant  places# 
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BRAD3TREET  POSTOFFIGE 


Governor  Simon  seemed  to  have  a  fleir  for  land*  It 
is  believed  that  some  of  his  holdings  were  granted  to  him  in 
lieu  of  money  in  payment  of  his  salary  as  governor,  since  this 
was  a  common  practice  in  colonial  days*  He  was  granted  a 
five  hundred  acre  section  in  Salem,  aften/ards  to  become  a  part 
of  the  town  of  Topsfield*  On  this  section  his  youngest  son, 
John,  and  his  Sife,  Sarah  Perkins,  located,  built  their  home 
and  raised  their  family*  Several  generations  remained  on  this 
piece  of  ground  for  nearly  two  hundred  fifty  years,  and  the 
elevation  on  which  the  house  stood  was  called  Bradsteeet  Hill* 
Governor  Bradstreet  had  already  acquired  land  in  North  Andover 
and  built  a  commodious  home,  and  it  was  here  that  his  eight 
children  were  born* 

His  largest  holdings  were  near  the  Connecticut  River, 
six  miles  from  Northampton  in  Hadley  where  Hatfield  now  is* 

His  first  grant  from  the  General  Court  was  a  plantation  of 
seven  hundred  acres.  Soon  after  a  second  grant  was  made  to 
him  of  three  hundred  acres  more*  He  now  had  an  even  thousand 
acres  of  very  excellent  land  which  he  eventually  sold  to 
very  good  advantage*  About  this  time  a  colony  that  had  settled 
in  Connecticut  split  over  some  religious  disnute,  and  a  large 
number  from  Hartford  followed  up  the  river  and  picked  out 
Hadley  to  settle  in*  The  postoffice  Bradstreet  was  then  named 
in  honor  of  Governor  Simon*  His  first  thousand  acres  v;as 
coveted  by  the  town  of  Hadley,  and  he  had  an  offer  of  two 
hundred  pounds  sterling  for  the  thousand  acres,  which  he 
refused.  This  offer  was  raised  to  the  same  money  value  v/ith 
another  thousand  acres,  five  hundred  next  adjoining,  and 
five  hundred  more  of  unappropriated  land  wherever  h  chose* 

His  eldest  son,  Samuel,  who  v/as  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and 
presumably  a  lawyer,  personallylooked  after  the  deal*  This 
same  Samuel,  in  1670  was  a  representative  to  the  General  Court 
from  Andover*  First  and  last  Governor  Simon  ov/ned  about 
three  square  miles  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Hatfield,  and 
when  an  additional  post  offic  e  was  needed,  what  more  logical 
than  that  it  should  be  named  Bradstreet  Postoffice,  even  though 
so  far  I  have  no  proof  that  any  Bradstreet  had  a  periTianent 
home  there* 


We  find  that  Rev*  Simon  Bradstreet,  vdio  preached 
in  New  London,  Conn*,  for  many  years  had  a  call  to  preach  in 
Hadley;  however, since  he  was  obliged  to  resu,  ne  aecj.ined  to 
take  che  churcn,  and  went  on  to  Charlestown  and  made  his  home 
there*  The  records  of  the  Town  of  New  London  are  interesting 
as  shov\fing  the  work  life  and  pay  of  some  of  the  colonial  pas¬ 
tors  of  those  days. 
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REV.  SIMON  PRADSTREET 


In  some  research  virork  done  recently  hy  my  son,  /illiam 
H«  Bradstreet,  now  living  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  he  found 
some  quaint  records  of  the  toim  of  Ne?j  London,  Conn,  hack  in 
1665  to  1685  concerning  Rev.  Simon  Bradstreet,  second  son  of 
Gov.  Simon.  The  quaint  spelling  is  explained  when  we  consider 
that  this  was  nearly  one  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of 
Noah  Webster  or  Joseph  E.  Worcester  vjho  Y/ere  contemporaries. 

Town  Records  of  New  London,  Conn.,  November  24,  1665. 
”lt  is  agreed  at  this  tovme  meeting  that  a  letter  be  v/rit  and 
sent  from  the  tovm  to  Deacon  Parks  of  Roxbury  to  treat  v/ith 
Rev  Simon  Bradstreet  on  behalf  of  the  tovme  to  come ^ to  us  for 
this  end  to  supply  the  towne  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  in 
v/hich  letter  full  pov/ers  were  given  to  Mr.  Parks  to  act  on 
our  behalf,  the  tov^ne  expressing  themselves  willing  to  give 
sixty  pounds  rather  than  have  the  v/ork  seas,  to  proceed  to 
10  more  if  needed,  giving  our  friend  liberty  to  treat  with 
others  in  case  Mr.  Bradstreet  is  not  secured." 

"Jaiiuray  12,  1666,  the  return  of  Mr.  Bradstreet ‘s 
letter  to  be  read  concerning  messengers  to  goe  for  Mr.  Brad¬ 
street.  February  26  it  v;as  voated  and  agreed  that  the  towns¬ 
men  shall  have  power  to  provide  \7hat  is  needful  for  the  messen¬ 
gers  that  are  sent  to  Mr.  Bradstreet,  and  also  to  provide  a 
p]a  ce  to  reside  in  at  his  coming.  Voated  by  the  towne  that 
Lieft  Avery  and  James  Morgan  be  chosen  messengers  to  fetch  up 
Mr.  Bradstreet  as  soon  as  moderate  v/eather  presents.  Voated 
by  the  towne  that  Lieft  Avery  and  James  Morgan  have  pov/er  to 
agree  vjith  any  person  that  hath  a  horse  to  be  employed  in  fetch¬ 
ing  up  Mr.  Bradstreet  and  what  agreement  that  they  make,  the 
towne  to  alloYij  and  make  good  the  same.  June  1,  1666  Voated 
by  a  unanimous  consent  tliat  Mr.  Bradstreet  is  accepted  in  ye 
work  of  the  ministry  amongths  us,  and  that  Mr.  Bradstreet  have 
80  pounds  per  year  to  encourage  him  in  his  work,  this  to  be 
gathered  by  v/ay  of  rate.  At  this  same  meeting  voated  that 
there  shall  be  a  house  immeadiatly  built  for  ye  minister,  the 
dimentions  to  be  36  x  25  feat,  13  studd  betv/een  ye  joints, 
with  a  stack  of  stones  chimney  in  the  midst,  the  house  to  be 
a  girt  house.  The  tov/n  are  free  to  give  for  ye  building  100 
pounds  and  also  pay  ye  mason  for  a  stone  chimney  and  glaze 
ye  house  windov/s.  Voated  that  this  house  be  reserved  for  the 
ministry  both  to  us  and  succee ling  generations  and  never  used 
or  alienated  to  any  other  use  whatever." 

In  1670  the  church  had  twenty-four  members.  During 
Mr.  Bradstreet ’s  ministry  forty-four  v/ere  added.  The  records 
of  baptisms  were  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  of  his  o\¥n 
church  and  seventeen  from  other  churches.  Throughout  Nev/ 
England  previous  to  1680  the  marriage  rite  v/as  performed  by 
magistrates  or  other  persons  especially  empowered. 
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GRANDPA  BRaDSTRSET 


My  paternal  grandfather,  'hMliara  Bradstreet  vms  the 
son  of  Asa  Bradstreet  and  Abigail  Balch  and  was  born  June  26, 

1792  at  the  Balch-Bradstreot  homestead  on  Pingree  Lane  at  the 
foot  of  River  Hill,  off  River  Street,  Topsfield,  Mass,  In  his 
childhood  V/illiam  and  his  brother  Asa  lost  their  father,  whose 
fall  from  the  neb  of  his  ox  team  I  have  related  elsewhere* 

Great  Grandmother  kept  the  home  intact  and  raised  her  two  boys* 
William  remained  at  home  and  very  early  took  up  the  timber 
business,  picking  out  in  the  woods  in  or  near  Topsfield  keels, 
booms  and  masts  for  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  as  orders  v/ere 
sent  him  for  them.  He  married  Eunice  Perkins  of  Topsfield  and 
eleven  children  were  born  to  the  union* 

Grandpa  Bradstreet  carried  on  the  farm  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  timber  hauling  in  the  summer  and  made  shoes  in 
the  winter  season*  He  was  a  faithful  member  of  the  Topsfield 
Congregational  Church  and  was  alv/ays  ready  to  do  his  part  in 
the  evening  services  and  to  offer  prayer  on  any  occasion  x/hen 
requested*  He  was  Uncle  Billy  to  the  whole  torm  of  Topsfield* 

He  was  a  well  built  man  of  six  feet  and  enjoyed  nearly  perfect 
health  all  his  life  until  around  seventy,  when  he  had  an 
accident  which  confined  him  to  crutches  for  the  rest  of  his  life* 
He  died  in  1872  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty*  Great  Uncle  Asa 
settled  in  Lawrence,  and  v/as  the  father  of  two  children,  John 
Bradstreet,  who  was  keeper  of  Lawrence  Jail  for  many  years 
and  one  daughter*  Neither  of  these  were  married  and  both 
passed  av/ay  in  the  nineties  in  their  seventies,  having  kept 
a  home  together  all  their  lives* 

LONGEVITY  OP  THE  BRADSTREET  FAMILY 

Besides  Grandpa  Bradstreet,  man;/  other  Bradstreets 
have  lived  much  longer  than  their  allotted  three  score  years 
and  ten*  The  statistics  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect  about 
Bradstreets  of  eighty  years  and  over  are  as  follows: 

Governor  Simon  died  in  his  ninety-fifth  year* 
Grandfather  William  died  in  his  eighty-first  year-- 
farmer* 

My  father,  William,  died  in  3.904  in  his  eighty-second 
year--f armer * 

Edward  P*  of  Gincinnatti  died  in  1930  in  his  hundred 
and  first  year--lawyer * 

James  Edward,  Chicago,  born  in  Danvers,  died  in  his 
eighty-second  year--importer  and  storekeeper* 

WiLliam  Walter,  Gardner,  Maine,  around  his  ninetieth 
year — lumber  dealer* 
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Samuel  'Voodraan  Bradstreet,  Rochester,  N.  Y»  in  his 
ninety-second  year--salesman« 

My  sister  Anna  Bradstreet  Southwick,  Danvers,  in  her 
ninetieth  year* 

My  sister  Sarah  Bradstreet  Manahan,  Richmond,  Virginia, 
in  her  eighty- seventh  year* 

At  the  present  writing  I  am  in  my  eighty-seventh  year, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not  celebrate  a  merry  hundredth 
birthday*  The  obituary  notices  of  the  New  York  and  Ohio  rela¬ 
tives  are  in  my  possession,  and  the  other  statistics  are  taken 
from  my  o^yn  family  Bible* 
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3RADSTREET  GENEALOGY 


Bradstreet,  Gov*  Simon,  married  Anne  Dudley,  Poetess 

Their  Children 

Hon*  Samuel,  sometime  fellow  of  Harvard  College,  and  1670 
a  Representative  of  Andover,  Mass* 

Rev*  Simon,  born  1640,  grad*  at  Harvard  College,  in  1660 
settled  at  New  London,  1670,  died  at  New  London  1685 
Col*  Dudley  born  perhaps  1648,  married  Ann  Price,  Nov*  12, 
1373,  died  at  Andover,  1706 

John  born  July  22,  1652,  at  AndoVer,  married  Sarah  Perkins 
daughter  of  Rev*  ’Villiam  P*,  of  Topsfield,  June  11, 
1677,  died  Jan*  11,  1718  at  Topsfield,  Mass* 

Ann,  married  Mr*  ’/iggin  of  Exeter,  N*  H* 

Dorothy  married  Rev*  Seaborn  Cotton,  of  Hampton,  N*  H*, 
June  25,  1654,  died  Peb*  26,  1672  at  Hampton,  N*  H. 
Hannah,  married  Hon*  Andrew  V/iggin  of  Exeter,  N*  H*, 

June  14,  1659 

Mercy  married  Maj*  Nathaniel  ’/ade,  Oct*  31,  1672 

Bradstreet,  John,  of  Topsfield,  Mass*  married  Sarah  Perkins 

Their  Children 

Simon  born  April  14,  1682,  at  Topsfield,  Mass*,  married 

jiiizabeth  Capen,  daughter  of  Rev*  Joseph  C*,  of  Tops¬ 
field,  Oct.  12,  1711 

John  born  Jan.  30,  1693,  at  Topsfield,  married  Rebecca*.. 
Margaret  born  Nov*  27,  1696,  at  Topsfield 
Samuel,  born  Aug*  4,  1699,  at  Topsfield,  married  Sarah 
Clarke,  April  3,  1722 

Bradstreet,  Samuel,  Son  of  John,  married  Sarah  Clarke 

Their  Children 

Ann  born  Oct.  23,  1724 
Sarah  born  Peb.  4,  1726-7 

Samuel  born  March  8,  1729,  married  Ruth  Lamson,  x-pril  5, 
1763 

Elijah  born  Aug.  8,  1731 
Eunice  born  April  15,  1733 
Asa  born  April  20,  1736 

Bradstreet,  Samuel,  son  of  Samuel,  married  Ruth  Lamson 
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Their  Children 


Samuel  born  Jan»  2,  1764,  married  Matilda  i'cster,  April  14, 
1785 

Ruth  born  March  8,  1766,  married  Billy  Emerson  of  Tops- 
field,  May  8,  1791 

Elijah  born  July  4,  1767,  married  Phebe  Ingalls  of  Andover 
Asa  born  May  29,  1769,  married  Abigail  Balch  of  Topsfield, 
Nov.  30,  1790 

John  born  Dec.  9,  1771,  married  Mehitable  Balch,  Jan.  9, 

1793 

Moses,  born  Aug.  26,  1773,  married  Lydia  Peabody,  May  7,1795 
Bradstreet,  Asa,  married  Abigail  Balch 

Their  Children 

■Jilliam  born  June  26,  1792,  married  Eunice  Perkins  of 
Topsfield,  Aoril  1814 
Asa  born  Sept.  8,  1793 

Bradstreet,  /illiam,  married  Eunice  Perkins  (age  19) 

Their  Children 

Abigail  B.  born  Oct.  30,  1814 
Asa  born  Sept,  1,  1816 
Marietta  born  Aug.  29,  1818 
Lydia  born  Aug.  29,  1820 
'Villiam  born  Jan.  5,  1823 
Fanny  born  Jan.  14,  1825 
Moses  born  1827,  died  1832 
Elijah  born  March  8,  1829 
Louisa  K.  born  March  7,  1832 
Moses  born  June  14,  1834 

Alonzo  A.  born  April  29,  1839.  All  born  at  Topsfield. 

See  “Dudley  G-enealogies"  by  Dean  Dudley,  Boston,  1848. 
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FAMILY  OF  VILLIAM  B;^DSTREST  (MY  FATHER) 

William  Bradstreet  born  Jan.  5,  1823  at  Topsfield,  married 

Judith  Morrill  Fullerton  of  Topsfield,  formerly  of  Houlton- 
horough,  H.  H.,  April  8,  1845 

Their  Children 

Anna  Jane  born  May  5,  1846,  married  Edwin  Southv/ick  of 

Danvers  Sept.  20,  1864,  died  in  Danvers,  March  25,1936 
Sarah  Abby,born  April  3,  1848,  married  Horace  G.  Manahan 
Dorchester,  July  23,  1866,  died  in  Virginia,  June  25, 
1934 

William  Anson  born  Oct.  6,  1849,  married  Sarah  Lizzie 
Baker  of  Danvers,  Oct.  6,  18  70,  died  in  Danvers  in 
1926 

Henry  Ellsworth  born  April  16,  1861,  married  Hattie  Mayhew 
Ferry  of  Danvers,  Dec.  14,  1880,  died  in  1939 
Alvah  Judson  born  Oct.  18,  1862,  married  Cordelia  ’/hite- 
house  Staples  of  Danvers,  March  22,  1882.  (Second 
marriage)  married  Bertha  Lovett  of  Beverly,  Aug.  27, 
1908 

Marietta  born  Hov.  12,  1853,  died  Aug.  8,  1858 

Anna  Jane  Bradstreet  married  Edv;in  Southwick 

Their  Children 

Annie  Frances  born  July  12,  1870,  died  Hovember  27,  1881 
Addie  Augusta  born  Oct.  26,  1872,  married  Frank  J.  Derry, 
died  June  4,  1948 

Their  Child 

Raymond  Derry  born  Aug.  11,  1904,  married  Gertrude 
Ingersoll 

Sarah  Abby  Bradstreet  married  Horace  G.  Manahan 

Their  Children 

Edith  May  born  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  Oct.  12,  1867,  married 
Frank  B.  Dunford  of  Richmond,  Va.  died  Oct.,  1942 
Minnie  G.  born  in  Port  Chester,  IJ.  Y.,  July  7,  1869, 
married  Robert  Tucker.. 

Leroy  Bradstreet  born  in  Port  Chester,  N.Y.,  died  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  Sept.  8,  1879. 

Harold  G.  born  in  Virginia,  Feb.  1882  died  Jaly,  29,  1882 
Guy  L.  born  Oct.  14,  1879,  married  Mary  (Daisy)  Virginia 
Samuel.  (Second  marriage)  Married  Margaret  Crowther. 
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(HGIKlA'i  yil)  rcaHTBCAJ^a  ulAlaJLB'  '50  YJIMA'5 

bo^Hiora*  €2ex  xh'  •n/;L  mod  rfeoTCjfalvn're  miiJtXXJ'. 

-no^Xucia  Yo  ^bXrtX'leqp'i  lo  aoaieXXi/^L  XXXnc.M  rf^lbx/L 

Si^0I'  ,3  XltqA  ,«M  •>!  t/i,,ijj-070d 
noifcXtaO  iXedT 

lo  >(olv/n^i/o8  nlrfp7  boXiTcrrf  ^n^PX•  ,2  mod  on’sL  /»rjiA  " 
u29X,dS  ^eioviiaC  nr  bold  ,0S;  .^qo£  eievnau 

nailAnnM  .0  eoa'xoh  bor^riem  ,6>GX  \fi  XXiqA  mod,^dOA  rim/jS 
,dS  diii/T,  ^isiXitjjiXV  nt  «62bl  ,2S  xXnb  ^'lecTcoxio'ioCl 

^£(?X 

eXssiJ  rimue.  bdt'iTm  ,fe^GX  ^0  .^oO  naod  noenA  niisrxXiW 
nt  z  10V a^a  nt  balb  ,0V  OX' ,d- •doO  ,B'X9vnt}C  lo  idjiati 

b$(Jl 

me£i\aH  aXX^aH  beX'X'r/arf’  ,I60X  \SX  liiq.i  rxnod  /!;jToruXX3  ■^inaFt 
^SGX  nX  both'  ,068X  .,M’  •ood  ,E'ievnnC  lo 
-extiffl?  flilebnoO  boii-xaffl  ,5id8£-  ,8X  .^oO  moo  noBbxfT,’  riavXA 
bnoooS)  *5801'  ,2S  iioi^  te^evaaCi  lo  oelOBciS  aenoil 
,V2  *8£/A  tvXtQvaS  Ic  ^ctovoj  addrxaa  boX*5t‘iijrj  (o^^atnexi 

80v;X. 

B28X  ,8  •;*oA  boXb  ,CS8I‘  ,21  ♦vcT'  mod  B^idaXialvI 

3(olwrl:^.cj'o8  nXn’ba  boiiTan  u'^t^eba'iS  ana\  cnnA 
xxo’xbXJlf'?  itoiiT 

X68X  ,V2  lednovcK  beXb  ,OV0X  ,2X  yXoI,  mot  nonneni  otnnA 
rV’SioQ  .T  yfiioi'i  bohiAoi  ,2\ax-  ,bS  .ipO  mod  c»^cii?3t  A  ^XbbA 

rt^^X  exn/L  bo  lb 

bXldO  ilorlT 

obmX'xaC  bal'i'Xiua  ,JK)OX\£X  .M'A  mod ^Y^^oG^bxj.o]ifsiraH 

nadana.I'  XD  eca'ioH  bol'i *10.11  dr^aidr ba'xfl  t^^dA  daiafi 
n<^'xbXldO  TlodT 

bal-iiaxsi  ,?08X  ,2X  #:fo0  .•eea.M  ,'ia^EprfoicAl  ni  mod  Tfa.J  d^fbS 
SAfe'X  ,.XoO  balh.aV  ,bnc.'^oi.s  lo  fciolf»r<i  ,8  >'01^ 

,8081  ,V  ,.Y  .rr  ,*ia^EariO  dioH  nl  mod  ,0  olnntlt 

»*il45^oi'T  cJi^dOn  bai'i*!  im 

-tlV  nl  bolb  ,«Y«^  ,'iodRanO  Xtc^  nl  mod  ;tn0»iieb  jad 

•  C'VSX  ,8  Blnifi 

S80X  ,0S  ,yXoX,  bolb  S88X  •do'^  ,filnlj*ilV  nl  mod'.:)  bloix^H 
filnlsniV  ix^lcQ)  bofirfiiicT  ,8V8X  ,M  .10O  n'lod*  .J  -^x/O 

•  *xarlJv;oiO  Xon agnail  tvlnnaM  (ogBlinam  bnoo'iS)  .lax/niAXl 


Edith  May  Manahan  married  Frank  B.  Dunford 

Their  Children 

Edward  Bradstreet  horn  Dec.  26,  1890 
Horace  0.  horn  June  27,  1894 
Frank  Jr.  horn  Dec.  5,  1896 
Harry  horn  Dec.  11,  1899 
Anne  Dudley  horn  May  13,  1903 

Minnie  G.  Manahan  married  Robert  Tucker 

Their  Child 

Mary  horn  Sept.  7,  1894,  married  George  Maurice  Percival 

Their  Child 

Robert  Percival  horn  Sept.  24,  1924 
Guy  L.  Manahan  married  Mary  (Daisy)  Virginia  Samuel 

Their  Child 

Dorothy  Virginia  born  Sept.  8,  1909 
Guy  L.  Manahan  married  (second  marriage)  Margaret  Crowther 

Their  Children 


Harold  horn  Jan. 
Mildred  horn  Hov 


6,  1920 
6,1922  - 


Dorothy  Virginia  Manahan  married  William  L.  Terrell 


Their  Children 


Virginia  horn  Dec.  14,  1927 
Jane  Elizabeth  horn  Hov.  18,  1928 
Betty  Lou  horn  April  13,  1950 
V/illiam  L.  Jr.  horn  Sept.  11,  1938 


Horace  G.  Dunford  (Son  of  Edith  Manahan  Dunford)  married  Clara 
Harris 

Their  Children 

Horace  G.  Dunford  Jr.  horn  Oct.  19,  1918 
Marion  horn  Nov.  19,  1927 
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Frank  B.  Dunford,  Jr*  marriod  Ruby  Winfree 

Their  Children 

Judith  M*  born  April  25,  1929 
Dorothy  Anne  born  Sept.  15,  1930 

Harry  Dunford  married  Mrs*  Evelyn  Wright  Jones 

Horace  G*  Dunford  Jr*  married  Maxine  Davis 

Their  Child 

Ricliard  Lee  born  June  4,  1947 


Henry  E*  Bradstreet  married  Hattie  Mayhev;  Perry#  They  adopted 
Ina  Louise  Bradstreet  in  1900* 

Ina  Bradstreet  married  Wilfred  Curtis  of  Leominster 

Their  Child 

Donald  born  Jan.  9,  1939 
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FAMILY  0?  ALVAH  J.  BRADSTREST 


ALVaH  JUOSON  BRADSTREET  married  Cordelia  ’  hitehouse  Staples  in 
Danvers,  Mass*,  in  1882 


Their  Children 

Emma  Frances  horn  Dec*  7,  1882,  died  Feh*  6,  1932 
Olive  '/hitehouse  Born  November  24,  1883,  died  Sept*  13,  1906 
Cora  Staples  born  Dec*  8,  1884 
Florence  Fullerton  born  Oct*  28,  1883 
Sarah  Abby  born  July  23,  1888,  died  June  12,  1892 
V/illiam  Henry  born  March  7,  1891 
Ina  Louise  born  July  1,  1894,  died  Dec*  6,  1896 
Lydia  Staples,  niece  of  Cordelia  Staples  Bradstreet,  born 
Sept.  18,  1892,  adopted  1906 

Cordelia  Staples  Bradstreet  died  July  IS,  1897 

Alvah  Judson  Bradstreet  (second  marriage)  Aug*  27,  1908  married 
Bertha  Lovett  of  Beverly 


Their  Children 
Dudley  Lovett  born  Sept.  13, '1909 

Alvah  Clement  born  Feb*  23,  1911,  died  March  26,  1912 
Ethel  Louise  born  July  4,  1917 

Emma  Frances  Bradstreet  married  Charles  R*  Chevalier  of  North 
Hampton,  N*  H* 


Their  Children 

Elizabeth  born  July  6,  1906 
Charles  Russell  born  October  4,  1909 

Olive  '.'■/hitehouse  Bradstreet  married  Ernest  F*  Doty  of  Nova  Scotia 

Their  Children 

Yinthrop  Ellsworth  born  April  3,  1903 
Mildred  born  March  8,  1905,  died  July  1,  1906 

Florence  Fullerton  Bradstreet  married  Stephen  Frye  Kimball  of 
Salem 


Their  Children 

Stephen  Frye  Jr.  born  March  22,  1907 
Barbara  Bradstreet  born  July  17,  1916 
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25&X  •d9'5  fcolb  ;S88X  ,V  .o«G  mod  800n/?rr''I  cr^-TU 

d06I  •dqat  fcalb  ,^i00X  'f^dmevcH  mcfl  »ei/od9dId  ov'iO  »  • 

^80X  .oea  mod  soXqadC  moO 
6881  ;6S  ;5b0  riirbd  rrpd'xelXj/i  eonotroX'i 
SG8I  ,SI  ttfii/L  bolb  4S88X  ,5ii  mod  riatjeC  . 

X60X  4V  rfOTiiM  mod  mafXXl' 

dG8X  48  .ooG  boil)  ,^G8X  ,X  x£uT»  mod  sttuod  anl 
mod  ,ddo'x:}8bB'x8  eeXqadS  aXIobioO  io  oool/t  ^eolqja^fi  aib’^J 

dOGX  bo^tqobrt' ,^*G8£  ^8X  •dqoS 

Vesx  4SX  bolt  ddaictabsiS  BaXqa^S  8^Xa^'^oO 

80GX  ^VS  •gi/A  (asalTian  bnoooa)  noabi/L  d..*vXA 

\X'I9Vo8  Io  d^avoJ  iirfdiad 


noibltriO  'iler.'T 

6OOX  ,5X  •iqu.Z  h'xod  :t^avoJ  x^XbiiQ 
dies  ^32  rfoiaM  bolb  4XXGX  ,CS  »d9l  mod  dnoraoXC  rinvIA 

.  .  VXGX  mod  otiii/oj  Xarida 

lo  laXXavoriD  •H  eeXiaflO  fcoX'i'XjcuTi  dao*ideb>*!6  c?ona*x'I  imirfl 

.H  •!'  ^fcDjomaH 

.  ROibXXrlO  iXodT 

30GX  ,b  vXiJX  mod  d^oduslXI? 

60GX  'xodo^JoO  arr^'d  IIjeeaR  eoXiAfiO 

BldooU  BVoVf  lo  '^doC  .a  deomX  baXi'irvn  d; oad^.bmS  oaaoriodXiIV  avilO 

aeabXXfiO  rtuoriT 

COGX  ,0  IXioA  mod  ffdao*'uXX3  qoic:dnl\‘ 

306X  4!  yXwL  ^Xb  46081  ,8  xlOTXJiI  a^xod  boTbXXu 

lo  IXBdmXZ  eY'i'H  nedqadE  bati'iem  deaidiiba'ie  nod-xalXua  ooneioXX 

moXaE 


■  neibX XriO  tlodT 

VOGI  42s  rioafl'I  mod  •rtl,  neriqddC 

OXGX  4 VI  \'XijX,  mod  domdabanS  aiediofi 


William  Henry  Bradstreet  married  Murle  H*  Owen  of  Beverly 

Their  Children 

Alvah  James  born  Oct»  8,  1908 
Olive  May  born  April  16,  1910 

'dlliam  Henry  Jr.  born  Peb.  25,  191^5,  died  May  1,  1949 
Murle  born  April  6,  1928 

William  Henry  Bradstreet  {after  a  divorce)  married  Lou  Davis 
of  Bellows  Palls,  Vermont 

Dudley  Lovett  Bradstreet  married  M*  Arlene  Hannaford  of 
W  eymouth 


Their  Children 

Carol  Ann  born  Nov.  2,  1944 
Divight  Alvah  born  Oct.  5,  1946 

Ethel  Louise  Bradstreet  married  John  M.  Maney  of  Lawrence 

Their  Children 

Ardith  Louise  born  Aug.  27,  1944 
Laurel  Ellen  born  Peb.  4,  1948 

Lydia  Staples  Bradstreet  married  Walter  Woodman  of  Pairfield,  Me. 


Elizabeth  Chevalier,  (daughter  of  Emma  Bradstreet  Chevalier) 
married  Stephen  Prye  ICimball  Jr.  (Their  children 
are  mentioned  below.) 

Charles  Russell  Chevalier  (son  of  Emma  Bradstreet  Chevalier) 
married  Prances  Goodhue  of  Concord,  N.  H. 

Their  Child 

Charlene  Janice  bom  Oct.  24,  1938 

Winthrop  E.  Doty  (son  of  Olive  Bradstreet  Doty)  married 
Caroline  Thompson  of  Salem 

Their  Children 

Olive  Elaine  born  July  13,  1925 
Winthrop  E.  Jr.  born  Oct.  7,  1927 
Roger  born  Oct.  9,  1929 
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a^ibXf  fO  nX<*jriT 


(  .  ''Xol,  avocf  jiXbJH  ;V'iXO 
V^^OX  *  . '■/  -iTiod  i;'iC  •'*  QoaldalV 
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Caroline  Thompson  died  in  1934 

Winthrop  E*  Doty  married  Mabel  MacDonald  (second  marriage) 

Their  Children 

Alan  Lester  born  March  14,  1940 
Boyd  Raymond  born  Feb.  4,  1948 

Stephen  F.  Kimball  Jr.  (son  of  Florence  Bradstreet  Kimball) 
married  Elizabeth  Chevalier 

Their  Children 

Stephen  Frye  Kimball  3rd  born  Nov.  15,  1935 
Charlotte  born  July  28,  1940 
Constance  born  Doc.  13,  1947 

Barbara  Kimball  (daughter  of  Florence  Bradstreet  Kimball) 
married  Bernard  Pineles  of  Marblehead 

Their  Children 

Doan  Bradstreet  born  May  3,  1943 
Pamela  born  Oct.  31,  1947 

Alvah  James  Bradstreet  (son  of  ‘/illiam  H.  Bradstreet) 
married  Viola  French  of  Beverly 

Their  Children 

Robert  0\7on  born  November  28,  1936 
Ronald  Leslie  born  April  13,  1939 

Alvah  James  Bradstreet  (after  a  divorce)  married  Anne  Bowen 

Their  Child 

Joellen  born  June  16,  1948 

Olive  May  Bradstreet  married  Ralph  VanDine  of  Beverly 

Their  Children 

Faith  born  May  9,  1932 
Russell  born  Feb.  27,  1937 
William  Henry  born  Oct.  10,  1939 

William  Henry  Bradstreet  Jr.  married  Tessie  Clemens  of  Chester 

Their  Children 

Florence  Judith  born  July  20,  1942 
V/illiam  Henry  3rd  born  Sept.  4,  1945 
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^  fel  at  hfeib  noeqnorlT  oniloiBO 
(^Soi'Xiiaa  brroooBi  b£affoGOA»}:  lodnli  hot'S'Sija  x^oQ  •[?  qo-id^nr. 

/iO*ibI  tr!V 

0^€i!  rio'ii^  arod  lo^taoj  rtoJ A 
&P9£  v'  mod  fycsoitt\.‘ih  b^ch 

(IXtfCffniTI  ^eJbaiff  oon.>*ioI^  To  noe)  *it,  JXncfmJ*  «  .  n>r'q>!/3 

lolX  :voriD  rldodtjs  i  f.3. 

aozblldO  TtioffT 

^  .  • 

•voK  niic<^  b*i6  Ilflcf/ntX  nofirfo:tS 

,89  mod  ocf^cX'iariO 

»fo.>C  mod  ooaxidBaaO 

(Ilfldnx,-:  sona'roIH  To  rrocfflst'af))  IXfiCfini>: 

X>3orioXcf'iai:l  To  eoXoitXT  fc'XBfi'XoS  boXt'taih 

noit-Xint)  iXai-fT 

Ci*9X  V  i  Tnocf  rfaoQ 

V^t?I  ilo  *SoO  ifTod  iiXstrrBl 

i:S'r‘0't:}BbBiS  *H  maliir-'  To  noa)  ^too'i^sbij'ia  e'^moT,  ncvLk 

YXi'jvoE  To  eX  'tV  boXiiBin 


rjo»ibltffO  'IX'-ff* 

dS^rrX  iB9  locfnovoM  fi'xod  noTfO  i^udcH 
^bCX  ^SI  IirnA  nnocf  ytlaoj  blsnoH 

novfoQ  oHitA  tDlin^zn  (^o'lovib  a  ‘x;)dTa)  ivoidab  'xd  aDoujT,  ri^vIA 

tltdO  11.  :'T 

6^01  ,61  orjjfj  fiioci  fioXXi^oL 

^;I'x&vw6  To  j-nlCiT;  V  ilqXf>fi  ftjliiocj  -  ct  ri^efcoiE  *jgM  wvXXC 

ttO'ibiidO  ilorfT 


9£GX  ^3*'’^  niocf  rf^XB'5 
V6GX  ♦V9  •doH  mod  XXorci/H 
,0X  lobC  mod  nt*lXXl\' 


ledcoxiO  To  B/rurrraxO  dlanoT  bet'idnn  •iL  :foi**r i^cbaiS  ^ixiofi  cnlXXiv 

mibXlnO  iXeurfX 


2^QI  4O9  TXxrT.  mod  iiiltul  Boaonol'i 
di^Ql  mod  v^adE  maxiXl’' 


Murle  Bradstreet  married  Ralph  Barker  Jr,  of  Beverly 


Their  Children 

Kenneth  James  born  Ang,  15,  1947 
Carol  Jean  born  Sept,  8,  1949 
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